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The First Coaling Station for the 
United States Navy. 


Navy Yard, New London, Conn. 


For several years the Navy Department has been 
giving careful consideration to the establishment of per- 
manent coaling stations at the most important strategic 
points, appreciating the necessity of having an accumu- 
lation of coal on hand for emergency; of protecting the 
fuel from deterioration resulting from exposure to 
weather, and constructing mechanical devices to handle 
coal from store to vessel with the greatest rapidity. 

The accompanying engraving represents the first com- 
pleted plant of this kind, just finished at the Naval 
Station, New London, Conn., by J. W. Hoffman & Co., 
engineers and contractors, of Philadelphia, now suc- 








contact with the metal. This is also prevented in case 
of the central columns by jacketing them with sheet iron 
and filling the space with carefully rammed concrete; 
so that in no case does the coal come in contact with 
the metal. 

The lantern top to the roof protects the standard 
gauge railroad tracks, running the entire length of the 
building, and also contains the mechanism for opening 
and closing the hatches, as well as lighting and ven- 
tilating the building. As shown, there are 14 hatches on 
each side of the building, each having independent open- 
ing mechanism, giving a continuous line of openings 
available. The covering of the building is corrugated 
metal, and no wood is used in the construction. 

A concrete sea wall extends the entire length of the 
building, carrying a single line of rail on which the in- 
shore legs of the conveyors travel. To carry the con- 
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ceeded in this branch of business by the Hoffman En- 
gineering & Contracting Company. The building has a 


storage capacity of 10,000 tons, its general dimensions 
being: 


Building— Conveyor— 
LONBth ....0ccce-+cecee. 200 feet. Outboard end........... 35 feet. 
J FESR. 97 feet.| Clearspan.............. 198 feet. 
Capacity .....0:cccees 10,000 tons. Iuboard end,........ 69 feet. 
Hight of coal,..... .... 35 feet. Capacity...... 100 tons per hour. 


As it was necessarily located near the water’s edge 
and on unreliable ground, the foundations necessary to 
carry the load required careful consideration. After ex- 
cavation to low tide level the entire area was piled, some 
1260 piles being required. These piles were then capped 
with 12 x 12 timber, with a superimposed close grillage 
of 12 x 12 timber: above this grillage were gravel and 
sand filling, well puddled, and a concrete floor, grano- 
lithic finish, 12 inches thick. ‘Under the walls and under 
the center lines of columns supporting the roof and the 
railroad tracks running through the building. the piles 
were more closely spaced. The walls are granite, range 
ashlar, and 5 feet 6 inches above the floor. The pitch of 
the roof is sufficient to prevent the coal from coming into 


veyor machinery it was necessary to rebuild a portion of 
the dock. Steel piles 80 feet long were required, securely 
capped and braced with steel beams, angles, &c. 


The Conveying and Handling Plant, 


The coal conveying and handling plant consists of 
two of Brown’s bridge tramways, which, in conjunction 
with the steel shed as shown, will enable boats of vari- 
ous sizes and with different numbers of hatches to be 
unloaded economically and quickly, and the coal trans- 
ported to and deposited into any portion of the coal stor- 
age shed. The coal can also be dumped anywhere be- 
tween the pier and the shed if desired, and transferred 
direct from small lighters (which can float in the water 
space behind the pier) to vessels in front of the pier. 
The coal can also be rehandled through any hatch of 
the shed to any hatch in vessels or lighters either in 
front or behind the pier. Coal can also be rehandled 
from the storage shed by the automatic grab buckets 
furnished, or it can be shoveled by hand into the dump- 
ing buckets. 


Bags may also be filled in the building and trans- 
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ported on crates mounted on wheels, and these crates 
ean in turn be lifted through the hatches of the build- 
ing and conveyed to and lowered through the hatches 
of the vessels. The arrangement shown makes it also 
possible to load or unload any other kind of material 
anywhere within range of the machines and within their 
eapacity, and this material can be conveyed and de- 
posited to any position within their range, or can be 
transferred to wagons or cars, or to lighters beyond the 
pier, or between the piers and the shore. In other 
words, the hoisting and conveying machinery is not only 
a complete coal handling apparatus in itself, but it also 
constitutes as well a perfect traveling crane for handling 
any material along its entire length, as well as over the 
entire length of wharf over which it travels. 

The front piers of these conveyors contain machinery, 
engine and boiler housed, movable with them, and travel 
on rails, as indicated in the photograph near the front of 
the wharf, and the rear piers supporting the opposite 
end of the bridges travel on a rail on the foundation wall 
at the side of the coal shed. The whole structure, to- 
gether with the engine and operator’s houses, is entirely 
of iron and steel. All the motions of hoisting and con- 
veying may be performed in either direction at will of 
the operator. The engine power of each tramway is 
guaranteed to hoist 3000 pounds at the rate of 350 feet 
per minute. 

The front piers containing the boilers and engines 
are arranged to be propelled along the dock by power at 
the rate of 50 to 75 feet per minute. The back pier is 
arranged to be operated by hand. Both front and back 
piers have clamps for fastening them to the rails when 
necessary. Both piers are mounted on wheels of chilled 
charcoal iron ground true to tread. There are 10 wheels 


under each double pier and four wheels under each sin- - 


gle pier. With each bridge is furnished one special 5-ton 
Fairbanks scale, so located along the length of the 
tramway that each load carried by the trolley can be 
weighed while moving along the bridge in its regular 
course with the scale beam on top of the bridges, or at 
any other convenient point. 

In general, each of the bridges has sufficient power 
and strength of mechanism so that it will be able to take 
a loaded bucket from the hold of the vessel, hoist it and 
transport it to any distance on the bridge tramway, 
dump the load and return it to the hold of the vessel in 
one minute. The general factor of safety for the bridge 
construction is five for the moving load, and four for the 
dead and wind loads. 


_ 
—_—— 





Advice to English Machine Tool Builders.—In con- 
cluding a series of articles on the development of the 
American machine tool business in Great Britain, a 
writer in the Engineer says: “To sum the matter up, if we 
are to maintain supremacy in the machine tool trade in 
the future, the following points must be borne in mind: 
1. A more intimate knowledge of what is being done 
by others is essential. The time for concealing methods 
of manufacture has gone by, and a constant intercourse 
between makers is necessary to stimulate ideas, besides 
greatly increasing the opportunities of economic manu- 
facture. 2, The system of specializing and confining one’s 
attention to a limited variety of work is necessary for the 
perfecting of any class of machine, and for the reduction 
of cost of manufacture. 3. Those principles of trades 
unionism which tend to limit the capabilities of our work- 
ingman, destroy his individuality and independence, 
or limit his capacity for production, must be eradi- 
cated. 4. Our workmen must be prepared to extend their 
hours of labor to a number per week at least equal to 
those of other countries. 5. Encouragement must be 
given to our workmen in suggesting improvements, and 
any legitimate ambition to better their position which 
they may possess should be cultivated. It is not too 
much to say that a very large portion of the success 
achieved by American machinery is due to the efforts of 
the American workingman. Indeed, if the origin of 
many of the ingenious attachments on their tools be in- 
vestigated, the larger portion of them will be found to 
have emanated from the workshop rather than from 
the drawing office; while a number of the principals of 
the best manufacturing concerns in America at the pres- 
ent day have risen from among the ranks of this class.” 
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Protecting Iron Construction from Corrosion. 


At a discussion of the Franklin Institute not long 
since, W. C. Furber, in speaking on the structural design 
of buildings, said: 

On the question of rust protection, I may be taking 
advanced ground when I say I believe that entirely too 
little attention has been paid to this matter by designers, 
yet the liability of corrosion is so great, through ex- 
posure and improper covering and the lack of prepara- 
tion of the metal to receive and hold the covering, that 
I think the use of the sand blast or some equally effi- 
cient means to remove the mill scale and permit the di- 
rect application of the protective covering to the actual 
surface of the metal is not only justifiable but impera- 
tive. When the skeleton is once inclosed, examination is 
difficult and repair practically impossible, and as the life 
of the building is coincident with the life of the frame 
work, and the value of the investment is determined pri- 
marily by the integrity of the finished structure, a short- 
sighted and temporarily apparent economy should not 
be allowed to curtail a proper expenditure on the skele- 
ton, which, if intelligently made, will assure the build- 
ing a practically indefinite existence. 

As to the best means of providing against rust, the 
information already at our disposal seems to me suffi- 
cient to indicate a safe course to pursue. Ledebur, in 
an * Essay on Oxidation of Iron and its Admixtures, 
Rusting, and the Influence of Liquids upon Iron,” points 
out that three factors are required to produce rust—that 
is, the hydrated oxide—viz., water, pure oxygen and an 
acid. Portland cement, by furnishing a base for the ab- 
sorption of any acid likely to be found, will eliminate 
one of these factors, and will thereby prevent rust. So 
that, with the other valuable qualities it possesses, it 
forms a protective covering of great value. But while 
this is true if the cement is in direct contact with the 
metal, we know that as the shapes come from the shops 
they are covered with mill scale, and that any covering 
applied to them adheres to the scale, and that a mechan- 
ical separation of the scale is easily possible. 

Should water penetrate the cement or other covering, 
through cracks, and find its way between the scale and 
the actual surface of the metal, the scale being electro- 
negative to the body of the metal, the elements of a bat- 
tery exist, and the degree of corrosion is a matter of 
time. We also know that as concrete is frequently put 
in place the voids are not filled up, and spaces are left 
for the accumulation of water, which may be present, 
forming, with the scale already there, rust producing 
factors. 

It is not an uncommon thing, where iron footings are 
placed below the water level, to find that the water has 
aissolved and washed out all the cement which the con- 
crete originally contained. I have seen more than one 
building standing with its feet wet, the cement having 
been washed out before the concrete set, leaving but the 
stone and sand remaining. 

1 believe, and have followed it out in my own prac- 
tice, in placing all iron above the line of saturation if at 
all possible, and in the Harrison Building, which has 
been referred to here to-night, and for which I was the 
designing engineer, the grillage of I-beams in the foot- 
ings is above the water level, the foundations below this 
being entirely of concrete; but when for any reason the 
grillage or underground metal work has to be placed be- 
low the water level most extraordinary care should be 
used to see that the metal work is free from scale and 
unpainted; that the trenches or pits are so lined that no 
part of the excavation comes in contact with the beams; 
that the concrete contains a large proportion of cement, 
with the aggregate or filler in small particles, so as to 
allow being rammed easily into a dense mass without 
voids. In the placing of long girders underground it is 
not an uncommon thing to see the earth fall in around 
the girders, and to see the concrete filled in without the 
earth being removed. It is needless, perhaps, to say that 
whenever this occurs a fault is formed in the concrete, 
and rust must inevitably follow. 

On the structural work above ground the danger of 
corrosion is not so great, but is sufficient, I think, to 
warrant the use of a concrete envelope around the col- 
umns and external girders, for the masonry covering is 
not always thick enough or tight enough to exclude 
moisture. If concrete is used the metal work should be 
temporarily protected by a coat of oil, which will be 
worn away by the time the building is ready for closing 
in. 


_ 
——_—— 





The Secretary of the Navy has sent a letter to Chair- 
man Hale of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, ad- 
vocating the passage of a bill authorizing the use of 
stone instead of timber in the construction of the dry 
docks to be built at League Island, Philadelphia, and 
Mare Island, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Most Perfect Machine Shop.*—IIl. 


Building No. 16 of the Schenectady Works of 
the General Electric Company. 


BY S. D. V. BURR. 


Boring and Turning Mill. 


The engraving, Fig. 21, illustrates a Bement, Miles & 
Co.’s 14 x 20 foot vertical boring and turning mill, elec- 
trically driven. The changes in the drive made indis- 
pensable by the introduction of the motor are shown in 
the plan view, Fig. 22, and the sectional front and end 
elevations Figs. 23 and 24. In the machine as originally 
designed and set up power was applied to a step cone 
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a coarse feed is being used by the other. Hither head 
ean be stopped, started or adjusted to feed in any direc- 
tion independently of the other. There is a power ar- 
rangement for raising and lowering the cross head as 
well as for adjusting the uprights to any diameter from 
14 to 20 feet. 

The motor takes the place of the cone of the original 
construction. The armature shaft is prolonged so as to 
receive the gears indicated in Figs. 22 and 23 for giving 
different degrees of rapidity to the revolutions of the 
work table. This shaft when coupled directly with the 
driving gear of the machine imparts the most rapid 
motion to the table. The gears applied to the shaft for 
giving the different speeds are arranged to be connected 
with different back gears placed upon each side. One 


r 


Fig. 21.—Bement, Miles & Co.'s Boring and Turning Mill Driven by Motor Under the Floor. 
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having six changes for a 6-inch belt, the entire drive 
being made up of 79 feet of countershafts, 8 belts, 14 
pulleys and two six-step cones. There were two sets of 
back gearing which could be instantly connected and 
disconnected by clutch levers to a pair of bevels and 
finally to a large spur gear on the table. This mech- 
anism gave 24 changes of speed regularly graded to the 
different diameters to be turned. The ratio of gearing 
was 230. The cutter bars were arranged to be operated 
from the side upon which the workman usually stands, 
and either of the two cutter bars could be raised or low- 
ered, or moved transversely in the same or opposite 
directions, by hand or power from this side of the ma- 
chine. ‘The cutter bars have a vertical or angular 
traverse of 66 inches and are independently counter- 
weighted. The feeds are operated by friction disks 
which can be adjusted infinitesimally from 0 to 1 inch 
per revolution of the table while the machine is running. 
The gearing on the cross slide is so arranged that a fine 
feed can be taken with one head in any direction while 





*See The Iron Age, January 4 and January 11, 1900. 


set of back gearing, when thrown into operation, gives a 
slower rate of speed to the table, while the throwing out 
of connection of this gearing and throwing in of another 
set gives a still slower rate of motion to the table. When 
the back gearing is applied the direct connection of the 
motor shaft with the driving gear of the machine is 
thrown out. 

The whole arrangement is very similar to that of a 
large lathe head in which the cone may directly operate 
the face plate pinion or the cone may be thrown out of 
gear and various changes of back gearing applied. Other 
minor changes were made in the machine in order to 
adapt it to the electric drive. It will be readily seen that 
with a variable speed motor each of the different 
changes of gears can be varied in the rapidity of its 
action by means of the rheostat so as to obtain any de- 
sired rate. 

The half-tone, Fig. 25, shows a Niles boring and turn- 
ing mill electrically driven. It will be understood that 
in applying the motor to machines of this type the 
changes were governed by the design of the tool. but 
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the object accomplished was the same in each instance. 
It is not necessary to enter into the details of all these 
different variations. One fact may be noted in all of 
these large tools; the new drive is entirely beneath the 
floor, there being no indication above ground of how 
the power is transmitted. 


Group of Milling Machines. 


Fig. 26 shows a group of Ingersoll milling machines. 


In each instance the motor is supported by brackets 
attached to the bed occupying the location of the origi- 
nal drive. In these machines no change was required 
except that called for by the motor itself and its imme- 
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The Federal Bankruptcy Law. 





Wasuineton, D. C., January 16, 1900.—The House 
Committee on the Judiciary will hold a meeting within a 
few days to determine whether any attempt shall he made 
to amend the new Federal bankruptcy law which took 
effect July 1, 1898. The subject will be very thoroughly 
canvassed by the committee and special attention will be 
given to the recommendations embodied in the annual 
report of the Attorney-General and in the bills that have 
been introduced during the present session. The general 
disposition of the committee is not to make any changes 
in the law at this time, on the ground that but a single 
full year has elapsed since the law went into force, and 
that a longer time is required to fully test the wisdom of 









































































































































Fig. 22.—Sectional Plan of Fig. 21. 
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diute gearing, all tne rest of the machine remaining as 
it came from the makers. 
(To be continued.) 
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The first electric launch to be used on the canals of 
Venice has recently made its appearance, no doubt much 
to the disgust of the gondoliers. A syndicate composed 
of local gentlemen has taken the matter up and secured 
this first launch as a type of what they wish to run for 
passenger traflic on the canals subject to the approval of 
the local authority. The launch, which is called the 
“ Alessandro Volta,” provides accommodation for about 
50 passengers. Its length is about 56 feet, and width 
10 feet. It is equipped with 100 accumulators, and its 
mean speed will vary from 7 to 9 miles per hour. 


Professor C. V. Boys, at a meeting of the Royal In- 
stitution in London, announced that the British torpedo 
boat destroyer “ Viper,” fitted with a Parsons turbine 
engine, reached a speed of 35% knots at her trial. It 
was reported a short time ago that the “ Viper” had ac- 
complished 37 knots an hour. 
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its various provisions. A very strong effort is being 
made, however, by two classes of advocates of modifica- 
tion, and it remains to be seen whether the committee 
will be influenced by the representations that will be 
made before them. 

The two classes referred to include those who desire 
the repeal of the entire law and those seeking to modify it 
with a view to increasing somewhat the difficulty experi- 
enced by bankrupts in securing discharges. In addition 
there are those who favor increased fees to referees, &c., 
and more or less important administrative provisions not 
affecting the principle of the statute. The advocates of 
repeal have secured the introduction of House bill No. 
5295, which has been presented by Mr. Dolliver of Iowa, 
and which provides specifically that the act be repealed, 
stipulating, however, that such repeal shall in no way 
affect proceedings begun under the bankruptcy act prior 
to the taking effect of the repealing statute. It is safe to 
say that this bill is supported by so small a proportion of 
the business community that it stands no chance of 
passage in the present Congress. The new bankruptcy law 
1s not without its severe critics in every part of the coun 
try, but the general consensus of opinion is that there is 
vastly more good than bad in it and that its repeal unde: 
two or three years would be a very grave misfortune. 
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The bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Perkins 
of California, and known as Senate bill 1287, has attracted 
considerable attention, for the reason that it amends four 
important sections of the present act. Its general tend- 
ency is toward increasing the cost of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, which is deprecated by the committee, though 
— to some extent 7 the rather narrow lines drawn 
n the original statute. It is proposed to amend section 
20 by providing that referees shall be entitled to charge 
for administering oaths the fees charged by notaries or 
other officers in the several States, Territories or districts 
for similar services. The purpose of this amendment is 
to harmonize bankruptcy practice with that of local 
judicial procedure, and no special objection is raised to 
this amendment, as its effect will not be important. A 
much more significant change in the law is proposed in 
the amendment suggested in this bill to section 38, which 
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ernment under this amendment would be enormous and 
the Judiciary Committee is understood to be strongly 
opposed to it. 

The bill also proposes an amendment to section 64 
authorizing the courts to grant ‘‘ such reasonable amounts 
for the use of office and for clerical assistance as may be 
necessary and proper.’’ It is not believed that this 
amendment is necessary, for the reason that under the 
general provisions of the present law the courts are mak- 
ing very moderate allowances for fees and clerical assist- 
ance. Should the proposed amendment be adopted it is 
believed it would result in a very material increase in 
these allowances. 

_ The Perkins bill also provides that two or more coun- 
ties may be consolidated into one district under a single 
referee, if found necessary. The present practice of 
bankruptcy courts is to make this consolidation, though 





Fig. 23.—Sectional Front Elevation Fig. 21. 
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deals with the jurisdiction of referees. The amendment 
is as follows: 

** Provided, That orders of adjudication, orders con- 
firming compositions and orders of discharge may be 
made, after a hearing, by a referee residing or having an 
Office in the city or town where the office of the clerk of 
the court is situated, with the same force and effect as if 
the same were made by the judge. And provided further, 
That referees performing the above mentioned duties 
shall receive, in full compensation for all services to be 
performed under this act, an annual salary of $4000, said 
salary to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States 
in the same manner as judges of the District Court are 
paid. Provided, That the $10 fee prescribed to be paid 
as a fee to referees and the commissions earned by such 
referees shall be paid to the clerk by the bankrupt and 
trustee of bankrupt estates respectively, and said sums 
shall by the clerk be remitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury.”’ 

The purpose of this amendment is to clothe referees 
with certain important functions restricted in the present 
law to ages of the courts of bankruptcy and to grant 
them es in lieu of fees and commissions, turning the 
latter into the Treasury. The increased cost to the Gov- 





such proceeding is of doubtful authority. The adoption 
of the amendment would legalize the present practice, to 
which no objection has been raised on any other than a 
technical ground. ; 
Representative Jett of Illinois has introduced a bill in 
the House which is regarded as of special importance 
chiefly because the amendment suggested by it covers a 
question upon which the courts have ruled adversely and 
is analogous to several other problems which are now be- 
fore the bankruptcy tribunals in both the Eastern and 
Western jurisdictions. Mr. Jett’s bill proposes to amend 
section 63 by adding the proviso that ‘‘ nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to apply to any order or de- 
cree entered by any State court decreeing or ordering the 
payment of alimony or providing for the support and 
maintenance of one’s family.’ Certain bay abr xf 
courts have ruled that discharges secured under the Fed- 
eral law do not free the petitioner from any obligations 
incurred under decrees of alimony. But the weight of 
the decisions thus far rendered has been to the effect that 
discharges operate to cancel all accrued obligations for 
alimony, but do not affect those that may accrue after the 
date of the discharge. In this connection the courts are 
also at variance on the question as to whether a dis- 
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charge in bankruptcy operates to relieve the petitioner 

from the obligations incurred under a lease, the weight 

of the decisions being to the effect that as a lease is an 

obligation which cannot be met after the surrender of a 

“oo ew assets it is therefore canceled by the decree of 
is discharge. 

There is also a difference of opinion in the courts as to 
whether a seat in a stock exchange may properly be re- 
garded as a part of a bankrupt’s assets liable for his in- 
debtedness, and the same question has been raised as to 
the right of property in liquor licenses issued to the peti- 
tioner. On one hand certain courts have held that, as a 
transfer of a seat in a stock exchange can only be made 
to the person who is able to secure admission to the ex- 
. change through the votes of its properly constituted 
officials, and for the reason that in many cases such seats 
earry life insurance features, they cannot be regarded as 
assets within the definitions of the Federal statute. 
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quired, when requested to do so, to issue certificates of 
search certifying as to the filing of all petitions, and in 
addition the bankruptcy indexes of judgments in the 
several courts are to be at all times open to inspection 
and examination by persons or corporations for the pur- 
pose of transcription or otherwise without any fee or 
charge therefor. The clerks issuing certificates of search 
would be entitled to receive the same fees as are now 
allowed by law for certificates as to judgments, and Mr. 
Elkins believes that they would be sufficiently remuner- 
ative to make it to the advantage of the clerk to compile 
the required indexes without other compensation.3 + , 
The Attorney-General is not disposed to urge upon the 
attention of Congress the recommendations made in his 
annual report with a view to their enactment during the 
present session. His suggestions represent the results of 
careful observation of the law during the first year of its 
life, and should action looking to the amendment of the 
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Fig. 2A.— Sectional End Elevation Fig. 21. 
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Similarly it has been held that, as a liquor license can 
only be transferred to a person who is acceptable to the 
authorities, its owner has no vested right in it entitling it 
to be considered as an asset of his estate. On the other 
hand, it has been ruled that however circumstantial the 
rights of a petitioner may be in such property his cred- 
itors are entitled to such proceeds therefrom as can be 
secured by an efficient administration of his estate by the 
trustees duly appointed. 

It is pointed out that if a seat in a stock exchange or a 
liquor license were held to be exempt under the bank- 
ruptcy act its whole purpose could be defeated by the in- 
tending ‘petitioner, who might easily invest his entire 
assets in such ome aed without violating any of the pro- 
visions of the bankruptcy Jaw. The good faith of such a 
proceeding might be questioned, but the difficulty of dis- 
proving it would be generally recognized. 

The fourth measure suggesting an amendment to the 
bankruptcy law has been drawn by Senator Elkins of 
West Virginia and provides for the ‘‘ preparation and 
custody of complete and convenient indexes of all peti- 
tions in bankruptcy filed in the several District Courts of 
the United States.’’ The clerks of these courts are re- 


statute be deferred another year it would meet with the 
Attorney-General’s approval. In commenting upon the 
most important features of the law requiring the attention 
of Congress within the next year or two E. C. Branden- 
burg, in charge of bankruptcy matters in the Department 
of Justice, said to the correspondent of The Iron Age: 

‘* The law really lacks only one or two changes to make 
it a most satisfactory statute. A few safeguards easily 
devised should be thrown about the granting of dis- 
charges, and a provision should be eng Se requiring 
petitioners who have secured previous discharges to pay 
a certain proportion of their debts before securing a sub- 
sequent discharge. Otherwise I think the law is the best 
statute that could possibly be devised for the protection 
of both the credit man and the debtor.”’ Ww. L. C. 


_— 
— 





A plan is on foot for the establishment in the near 
future of a permanent exposition of American manu- 
factures in Constantinople, to serve as a center for the 
extension of the trade in American products in Turkey, 
a. the Levant, Egypt, the Balkan States and South- 
ern Russia. 
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The Coke Trade in 1899. 


The Connellsville, Pa., Courier of Saturday, January 
13, reviews the coke trade of 1899 as follows: The coke 
trade of 1899 was by long odds the greatest in the his- 
tory of the Connellsville coke region. Prices, too, were 
much better, the average being above any previous year, 
and the aggregate gross income of the Connellsville 
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contracts existing. The range in price for furnace coke 
during 1899 was from $1.60 to $2.75 a ton, with an aver- 
age price of $1.95, while foundry coke ranged from $1.90 
to $3 a ton, with an average price of $2.25. A careful 
estimate places the average price of the Connellsville 
region output of 1899 at $2 a ton. 

There were shipped out of the region during the year 
523,203 cars of coke, containing 10,129,764 tons, which at 
the average price estimated above would yield a gross 


Fig. 26.— Group of Ingersoll Milling Machines Driven by Motors on the Bed. 
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operators was fully 50 per cent. greater than the great- 
est year on record. In short all previous records were 
broken and far outclassed. 

The result, however, was not wholly unexpected. Six 
nonths ago the Courier advised its readers that the coke 
output for 1899 would reach the enormous aggregate of 
10,000,000 tons. The prediction has been more than veri- 
fied. The prospects for the coming year are even 
brighter. At the present rate of progress the output of 
1900 will exceed 11,000,000 tons, which will probably be 
sold at even better prices than those realized during the 
year just closed, when there were a number of low price 


revenne of $20,259,528 on board the cars at the ovens. 
For carrying this coke to its destination the railroads 
received not less than $15,000,000. 

During the year the Connellsville coke producers 
were not able to supply all the demands for coke within 
the borders of the United States, and for this reason 
there was little effort, if any, made to invade foreign 
markets. Some coke went to Canada and a smalk 
amount to Tampico, Mexico; but inquiries from Belgium. 
Australia, Switzerland and a few other points were un- 
heeded. 

As the demand for coke was much greater than the 
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supply, the year 1899 presented a direct contrast to 1898, 
in that new ovens were desired and at every tract of 
coal where conditions warranted more ovens were built. 
The result is that 1899 closed with a total of 19,689 ovens 
in the region as compared with 18,463 for the last week 
in 1898. 

The list of new ovens is a long one. The H. C. Frick 
Coke Company erected 25 at United No. 3, 33 at Ade- 
laide, 25 at Calumet and 50 at Oliphant. W. J. Rainey 
erected 200 on the Warden tract at Mt. Pleasant, has 
150 almost completed at Mt. Braddock, has just com- 
pleted 85 at Paul; Cambria Steel Company, 12 at the 
Mahoning plant: Oliver & Snyder Steel Company, 100 at 
Oliver No. 2; Bessemer Coke Company, 120 at the new 
Empire plant near Ruffsdale, Westmoreland County; 
Standard Coke Company, a new coke company, 80. at 
Ourne, near Smithfield, and the Acme Coke Company, 
another new company, 50 at the Acme plant, between 
Smithfield and Uniontown. These are the principal ad- 
ditions during the year. 


ii, 
—_— 





The Zinc Miners’ Association. 


The Missouri and Kansas Zinc Miners’ Association, 
which has become such an important factor in the zinc 
industry, has issued its first annual report, from which 
we quote: 

In the entire history of zinc mining there has never 
been a year so satisfactory in its results as the one just 
closed. This association is the outgrowth of an intoler- 
able system of ore buying which has been in vogue since 
the earliest sales of ore. This system had for its basis 
in fixing the price of ore naught but the whim and 
caprice of the ore buyer, whose boast it was that the 
price of jack was not governed or controlled in any man- 
ner by the price of spelter. This statement came to be 
accepted almost as a maxim in buying and selling ore, 
and in the face of an upward spelter and a downward 
jack market, rash, indeed, was the seller who dared re- 
fer to the actual sitvation in the presence of the ore 
buyer. 

However, in December, 1898, being incensed at unwar- 
ranted and sweeping reductions in the price of ore, a few 
mining operators took it upon themselves to call together 
representative producers to propose a remedy, and as a 
result of several conferences, the Missouri and Kansas 
Zine Miners’ Association was formed with the avowed 
purpose in view of bringing about an equitable change 
in ore buying whereby sales of zinc ore should be made 
from week to week at a price governed by its actual me- 
tallic value at the time of sale. In establishing a basis, 
ore assaying 60 per cent. was taken as a standard, and 
due allowances were made for all costs connected with 
the conversion of a ton of zine ore to spelter, delivery to 
the metal market, and reasonable profit for the treatment 
and handling thereof. 

After intelligent researches and investigation by your 
Board of Directors the “ seven to one” rate was agreed 
upon as being equitable alike to producers and smelter- 
men--i. e., 1 ton of 60 per cent. ore is worth seven times 
the value of 100 pounds of spelter at St. Louis, with 
proper variations for ore of a different quality. 

After overcoming many obstacles your association has 
succeeded in establishing this new basis of zine ore value 
until now the price of every ton of ore sold in this dis- 
trict is based upon its intrinsic value as determined by 
assay. As to the substantial results to producers, the fol- 
lowing figures tell the story: During the year 1898, with- 
out the association, the average price of zine ore was 
$25.25 per ton; during the year 1899, through the effective 
work of the association, the average price was $37, or an 
increase of $11.75 per ton, or 4614 per cent. This means 
that on ail ore produced during the past year—255,000 
tons—the producers were directly benefited in the 
sum of $3,000,000. Had the same average price of 1899 
been received for ore the output of 1898—235.000 tons— 
the district would have been benefited in 1898 to the ex- 
tent of $2,760,000. We have no reason to believe that 
the price of ore in 1899 without the association would 
have been any different than in 1898. The association 
also clung to the theory that ore production, in a meas- 
ure, should govern the price of spelter. During the year 
1898 the average price of spelter in St. Louis was $4.57 
per 100 pounds, while during 1899 the average price of 
spelter was $5.84, or an increase of 27 8-10 per cent., and 
this advance was made despite the fact that the spelter 
situation of last year was not as favorable as during the 
year preceding. If there are some who may deny to the 
association credit for the advance in spelter for 1899, 
upon what can the association then stand? The figures 
are unanswerable. Spelter advanced but 27 8-10 per 


cent., while blende advanced 46% per cent., or a differ- 
ence in favor of the association of 18 7-10 per cent. net. 
This increase in the amount of ore produced amounts 
to the sum of $1,225,000 left in the pockets of the pro- 
ducers rather than in the tills of the smeltermen, being 
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at the rate of $4.82 per ton. With this showing can° 
there be any doubt in the minds of the pessimists as to 
whether the assoeiation had paid for itself and whether 
it should have the financial and moral support of every 
producer in the district? To bring about these results 
measures have been taken from time to time by your 
board with which you have been kept familiar. Others 
of a more secret nature have been taken which even now 
it does not seem advisable to divulge. 

To those who fear the association may maintain such 
prices as will cause a tremendous overproduction in the 
district, we refer for comparison to the figures previous- 
ly mentioned. Comparing 1899 with 1898, an increase of 
27% per cent. in the price of spelter, 46144 per cent. in the 
price of blende and but 8 7-10 per cent. increase in the 
gross amount of production. As to the matter of finances 
any paying member will be shown the books of account 
at the office upon request, hence no general statement 
will be made at this time. 

The affairs of the association have been economically 
administered, the secretary being the only official under 
salary. The time of the members of the board has been 
given without hope of reward except for the benefits de- 
rived from their efforts in common with other producers. 
Much more effective work could have been performed 
by the board had it been better provided with funds. 
Frequently during the past year occasions have arisen 
whereby money could have been used to advantage in 
bringing about desirable results. The amount asked for, 
25 cents per week per each ton of production, is insig- 
nificant compared with the tremendous results attainable 
under the intelligent expenditure of the money derived 
from such a source during a year. If this payment had 
been made by producers during the past year, the asso- 
ciation would now have a fund of at least $50,000. With 
such a nucleus the erection of a producers’ smelter would 
be a simple proposition. The matter has received con- 
sideration and fields have been investigated during the 


year. A more complete report may be furnished at a fu- 
ture time. 
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Shipbuilding in Britain in 1899. 





“'Phe year which is just closing is the most memo- 
rable in the history of shipbuilding,” remarks the London 
Statist. “It is the year of the biggest total in the vol- 
ume of, and of the largest and most finished types in the 
items of, production. It has been a year also of unprece- 
dented development in the output of other countries than 
Great Britain. Our present purpose is an analysis and 
survey of the British industry; but we may say that, al- 
though all the returns are not yet to hand, the world’s 
output in 1899 was not less than 2,500,000 tons, or, 
roundly, about 500,000 tons more than that of 1898, the 
highest on record. That total is, no doubt, considerably 
swollen by the number of war ships that have been 
launched during the year, but nevertheless the production 
of mereantile tonnage has been unprecedented. And yet 
the cost of production has been steadily rising month by 
month all through. The particulars of the British trade 
for two years follow: 


Districts. 











1899. 1898, 

Scotland— Tons. Tons. 

lyde.... * 491,074 466,832 

Forth..... a 15,642 26,624 

cis tcbbeaees™ aseeneus 14,292 

Dee..,... 7,449 

NL nidh os vuastbsketaesexouee es anaes 615,197 

neti adebik ss. SrbsesS055ies* nace oenniahe $07,824 

Ti ichinnieebk<encsensees 262,969 

i cwckh: bebesi lax | ~ imighristeenbesanen 145,624 

OS Se eee 119,040 

SNOT cpsctecsess et0osce Sabb 33,880 

ae eee ss sey 4,026 

ER Re RY ear ee te 38,294 

soensees 121,380 

Barrow and other ports.................... 51,079 
Government yards..... et 73, 

Totals United Kingdom................ 1,731,543 1,661,853 


Thus the Clyde produces more than a fourth of the whole 
new shipping of the United Kingdom.” 


— 





Dr. Coleman Sellers, chief engineer of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, and William A. Brackenridge, 
resident engineer of the same company, have gone to 
Geneva, Switzerland, where they will meet the famous 
Swiss engineers, Piccard and Pictet. They will consult 
with them on the advisability of making changes in the 
turbines to be installed in the new wheel pit now in 
building for the Niagara Falls Power Company. It will 
be recalled that MM. Piccard and Pictet designed the tur- 
bines in the present wheel pit. While the turbines were 
designed in Switzerland they are made by the I. P. Mor- 
ris Company of Philadelphia, where no doubt the tur- 
bines for the new pit will be made on the improved pat- 
tern, if it is adopted. 
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The Continuous System as Applied to the 
Rolling of Merchant Steel. 


The publication of several phenomenal records in the 
rolling of merchant bar on the Morgan mill in the works 
of the National Steel Company, at Mingo Junction, Ohio, 
having aroused more than general interest among roll- 
ing mill owners in this country and abroad, we present 
the following description of the system employed: 

Four merchant mills of this type have been designed by 
the Morgan Construction Company of Worcester, Mass., 
three for the Pittsburgh district (now in operation), and 
one now in process of construction for a party in. Bu- 
rope. Special limitations of a local character having in 
each case called for slightly varying treatment, it has 
been thought best to illustrate the system by means of 
a composite plan of the four mills, which will be more 
comprehensive than the plan of any single mill. 

Referring to the plan presented, it will be noted that 
so far as possible the continuous principle has been em- 
ployed, and that every part of the equipment is radically 
different from the usual practice in manufacture of mer- 
chant bar. 

The plant may be, for purposes of explanation, di- 
vided into three distinct parts—i. e., heating furnaces, 
rolling mills and cooling beds. 

The Heating Furnace.—The earliest continuous heat- 
ing furnaces in common use were those designed and 
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treatment, and the heating is done so thoroughly that the 
metal is soft to the center. Under these conditions the 
metal is in condition for rolling at a heat which would 
seem low to one used to the older methods, where the 
outside of the billet is brought almost, if not quite, to a 
dripping heat before rolling. 

The Allen furnace does admirable heating, and the 
item of labor in charging is low. The heater’s labor, how- 
ever, is very severe, and quite as much skill is required 
to maintain a suitable bottom in the Allen furnace as in 
any form of reheating furnace. In 1895 a bold advance 
was made by Mr. Morgan, who designed and built the 
first gravity discharge furnace, as it has been called. 

The billets were charged into the cool end of the fur- 
nace, and advanced through zones of increasing tem- 
perature until they reached the point of highest heat, 
where, meeting a sharp incline in the pipe skids, they 
were discharged one by one by gravity, falling upon a 
feed table at the end of the furnace, upon which they 
were carried promptly to the rolls, where the first pass 
was entered automatically. The results obtained were 
very striking; the labor of drawing the hot metal and 
telegraphing it to the rolls was eliminated; the fur- 
nace bottom was replaced by pipe skids the entire length 
of the furnace; the great waste from cinder was over- 
come, and the heater, his hard work having disap- 
peared, became an attendant whose main duty was to 
see that gas and air were admitted to the furnace in the 
proper proportions. This change in furnace design re- 
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built by Gustav Ekman, the eminent Swedish metallur- 
gist, prior to 1848. About 20 years ago William Allen of 
England added to the Ekman furnace a mechanical bil- 
let charger and water pipe skids for supporting the 
metal, thus eliminating much of the severe labor incident 
to the earlier types of continuous furnace. In 1891 two 
coutinuous furnaces of the Allen type were built by 
Chas. W. Morgan for the Pittsburgh Wire Company of 
Braddock, Pa. These furnaces were small, but have 
done splendid work, and it is believed that they still 
hold the record for output considering the size of fur- 
nace. After the success of the furnaces at Braddock, a 
number of similar furnaces were put in for different 
American manufacturers, and it is also interesting to 
note that a manufacturer of Sheffield, England (the home 
of Allen), came to Worcester and ordered a furnace for 
his works. 

The old plan of charging heats into a furnace had 
many detrimental features; some of the billets remain 
in the furnace fully double the time that pthers in the 
same heat do, thus increasing the loss from oxidation. 
Those which remain longest in the furnace are liable to 
be seriously overheated, while the billets first drawn, al- 
though appearing hot and soft on the surface, as a mat- 
ter of fact are comparatively cool and hard in the cen- 
ter; the condition being expressed by one roller thus, 
“ Like it had a bone in it.” In the continuous furnace the 
billets are charged mechanically into the cool end, and 
advanced gradually and uniformly through zones of con- 
stantly increasing temperature until the point of highest 
heat is reached, when they are withdrawn and rolled. 
Every billet thus receives identically the same heat 


MERCHANT MILLS. 


duced the costs of heating labor and waste to a fraction 
of what at that time had been considered the very best 
practice. 

One point noticeable in the management of a con- 
tinuous furnace is that it is more sensitive to fluctua- 
tions in the quality or quantity of gas supplied than is 
the Siemens furnace. A uniform supply of gas can only 
be made under continuous conditions, which are obtained 
by means of the Bildt continuous feed device and 
spreader for gas producers. 

The Rolling Mills. —A conveyor delivers the heated 4 
x 4 inch billet to the first pass of a train of continuous 
rolls, in which it is reduced to a section of 4% inch square 
or larger as desired, and then finished accurately on a 
hand mill, from which it issues directly upon the cooling 
bed. 

The Cooling Bed.—A long conveyor running slightly 
faster than the finishing rolls receives the bar as it is 
finished and removes it from the mill. After the whole 
length of the piece is finished, one end is caught in a 
grip attached to a steam stretcher engine, while a boy 
secures the other end in an adjustable anchor grip and 
the bar is pulled straight. Both the stretcher engine and 
anchor grip being out of line with the conveyor, the pull- 
ing taut performs a double function—i. e., straightening 
the bar and removing it from the conveyor. On relax- 
ing the strain the bar settles upon an inclined cooling 
bed, where it is maintained straight by resting in the 
angle formed by the sloping supports of the cooling bed 
on one side and a series of removable fingers on the 
other. When the succeeding bar is ready to stretch, the 
fingers are temporarily removed, and the bar slides a 
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few inches down the incline, where it is arrested by 
another series of fingers, leaving its former position 
ready for the next bar. These fingers, or stops, are all 
connected and constitute a systematic escapement, op- 
erated by a small steam cylinder controlled by a boy, by 
which means the cooling bars move down the incline in- 
termittently, but are at all times after stretching kept 
straight. 

Upon reaching the foot of the slope the cooled bars 
are mechanically grouped on a narow level bed, where 
these groups of 10 or 20 bars are transferred to the 
shear table, upon which they are carried to a quick work- 
ing shear. After cutting to the required length, the bars 
are loaded directly into cars for shipment in case of 
large orders, or loaded onto small trucks to be held to 
make up mixed specifications. 

Economies of the System.—The cost of heating is re- 
duced to a minimum in point of fuel used per ton of 
metal heated, as well as heating, labor and loss from 
oxidation. 

The use of a continuous mill for the larger part of 
the reduction in section causes a very considerable sav- 
ing in the amount of power required, as the metal ‘Is re- 
duced quickly while hot and is not subject to the rapid 
cooling caused by long contact with the mill floor or the 
atmosphere, and at the same time the amount of oxida- 
tion is much less, the period of exposure to the air in a 
continuous mill being but one-fifth of that in the usual 
Belgian or looping system. 

Bars 300 feet in length are finished, which reduces the 
scrap loss due to crop ends and shorts to a small per- 
centage of what it was formerly. When the first of these 
merchant mills was designed bars were ordinarily fin- 
ished about 40 feet long, and the owners considered an 
allowance of 100 feet to be generous. After careful dis- 
cussion cooling beds of about 200 feet long were adopted, 
but in later mills this length has been increased to over 
300 feet. 

Hot steel bars of this length cooling upon the cool- 
ing bed present a very favorable opportunity to observe 
an interesting phenomenon. Watching either end of the 
bars it will be noticed that they contract rapidly at first, 
then less rapidly and, finally the contraction ceases; then, 
after a few seconds, slow expansion takes place, which 
soon becomes more rapid, then ceases and is followed by 
the final contraction. This expansion in cooling often 
amounts to 2 or 3 inches in bars over 200 feet long, and 
the movement is rapid enough to be easily followed by 
the eye. 


_ 
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J.J. Ryan & Co., brass founders and machinists, Chi- 
cago, state that a very comfortable feeling pervades 
the establishment, when reviewing the account of sales 
during the year just ending. The comparative footings 
show the tonnage in brass, bronze and aluminum cast- 
ings during the year has been something more than 300 
per cent. greater than that of any year since 1893. They 
have had to increase their foundry facilities three times 
during the year in order to keep up with orders. Their 
trade in Babbitt metals has increased in the same ratio 
as castings, orders for nickel genuine Babbitt and I X L 
Babbitt showing them to be the favorites in their list. 
In their machine shop every tool has been in use for 
the first time since 18938. Their equipment in this de- 
partment has been increased by the addition of milling 
machines and a number of other tools. The polishing, 
electro-plating and metal pattern departments have been 
keeping pace with the balance by running almost up 
to full capacity. The month of December showed a 
slight falling off from the figures set by previous months, 
due no doubt to the general stock taking. They look 
confidently, however, for a big trade in the coming year. 

The American Machinery Company, manufacturers 
of wood trimmers, Grand Rapids, Mich., are distributing 
as a holiday souvenir a vest pocket postage stamp book. 
It is artistically bound in celluloid covers, with a calen- 
dar for 1900 running through the leaves. 


_— 
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On the 10th inst. the Abbott Mitchell Iron & Steel 
Company began operations in their new works at Belle- 
ville. The rolling of the first iron was made an occasion 
of civic importance, the mayor, the county member and 
a crowd of leading citizens being present, including Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell, Senator and ex-Premier of Canada. 
There was considerable speechmaking. The works have 
orders on hand that will keep them busy night and day 
for some time. 


Great activity is promised this year in the building 
of electric railroads between towns. Some important 
projects are announced, which involve quite a mileage 
of new track. The business originating in this direction 
will undoubtedly prove an important factor in contrib- 
uting to the continued prosperity of the iron trade. 
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The Mesaba Range in 1900. 


DvLotu, January 18, 1900.—That the Mesaba will add 
to its lead of the past year during the coming shipping 
season there is no question, and that it will send out more 
ore than any two ranges of the district there is little doubt. 
With the need for its soft ore has come, as might have been 
expected, the ability to handle larger and larger percent- 
ages in the furnaces. So far no experiments have been made 
with 100 per cent. of this ore without occasional slips and 
explosions, but these have in the latest practice been re- 
duced toa minimum. It cannot be definitely said, how- 
ever, that it is safe to use all Mesaba, although the work 
= — M. Thomas of the Duluth Furnace is quite satis- 
actory 


New Mines. 


There will be a number of new mines opened on the 
range during the year. Among these is the Stevens, a 
property belonging to the Oliver Mining Company and 
regarded by them as one of their most valuable posses- 
sions, though it is not high in iron, but by reason of its 
excellent physical character, the ore being of a texture 
more like Vermillion hard than anything found on the 
range, with one exception. The Stevens has a proved ore 
body of 80,009,000 to 40,000,000 tons, is under a low roy- 
alty and a reasonable annual minimum, and there is so 
little surface covering of earth that it can probably be 
mined open pit. It is the most easterly deposit of im- 
portance known on the range. The Elba mine, lying on 
the line between ranges 16 and 17, was opened a year ago, 
but has produced no ore, on account of local difficulties. 
It will mine 100,000 tons the present year probably. It is 
an underground mine of high class and the property of 
the Minnesota Iron Company. Just west of it the Malta 
mine, closely affiliated with Minnesota Iron, will be a 
shipper of importance. Explorations have shown a large 
body of excellent ore. Five miles west of it is the Spruce 
mine, under lease to P. L. Kimberley. where at least 
100,000 tons will be mined this year, It is a large deposit 
of a fine Bessemer. In connection with this the old 
Cloquet. virtually a new mine, will be operated exten- 
sively. Both are underground, and a shaft has been sunk 
at the Spruce during the past few weeks far down into 
ore. Fifteen miles further west the American Mining 
Company have a lease of the Clark mine, from which they 
intend to ship 100,000 tons this year. The work of devel- 
opment is under way, with some old Chandler mining 
captains incharge. This alsoisa large body. This mine 
is 3 miles east from Hibbing. Three miles west of that 
place lies a very large body of ore under a light surface, 
explored some years ago by pits and drills and discovered 
to have at least 8,000,000 tons of high grade ore, which is 
to be opened by Corrigan, en mg | & Co. The mine 
belongs to the Eastern Minnesota Railway Company, and 
will pay that road a royalty and transportation charge. 
Its lessees have secured all the Eastern’s lands on the 
range, some 5000 acres, and will explore them. It was 
from these lands that the three or four great Mahoning 
mines were taken. Only one of these Mahoning mines 
has yet been entered upon and it may be years before 
the others are touched. 


Old Mines. 


Old properties are to be extended and developed. Not 
a mine on the range, with the exception of the Canton, 
but can add to its output of 1899. Beginning at the east 
end the Hale and Kanawha are being stripped and devel- 
oped and will increase their output four-fold; the Wil- 
liams has been shown to have ten times the ore that was 
supposed to exist there; the Biwabik has since the close 
of the shipping season been so changed that double the 
mining of any past year can be done at less expense than 
any past season’s output cost; the stripped area at Sparta 
is enlarged; the Ohio is more of a mine than ever, with 
additional stripping going on all the time; the Oliver is 
being prepared for easy and heavy work; the Auburn is 
to have a second stripped pit for milling operations, giv- 
ing it nearly double the old capacity; the Adams will 
have five shafts instead of three, but will have no surface 
pits as in the past; the Fayal has started out for an out- 
put of 1,250,000 tons and can make it if there is no 
hindrance, though such a quantity is enormous and means 
far more than the mere figures indicate: the Lake Supe- 
rior Consolidated Hibbing group will increase heavily 
and the Mahoning is expected to add 20 per cent. to its 
work of the past year; the Penobscot will also increase 
with the installation of new pumps and a better system 


Explorations, 


So much for old mines. As to explorations, there is a 
continuance of activity and a good return for the work. 
By exploration at one mine that few people ever heard of 
and still less know the location of the Minnesota Iron 
Company have added 21,000,000 tons to their reserves. 


y 
ee additional ore has been found in the Virginia group 
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and along the south side of town 59—17, where several 
crews are now working. There is likely to be ore nearly 
from Virginia to the Mountain Iron, and in sections 2. 8, 
10 and 11, east and south of the latter place, several heavy 
parties are finding ore. Among these are the Oliver Com- 
pany, who have a lease on many acres there. West of the 
Mountain Iron ore is being found, and in the adjoining 
township, 58—19, many ore bodies are coming to light. 
Here the Minnesota Iron Company have many millions of 
tons and here they will build a railway later. Across the 
town line, in 20, the Chandler Iron Company have found 
ore, and from their property clear across the township, 6 
miles, there are great bodies of ore. Within a radius of 
3 miles of Hibbing there will be half a dozen new mines 
on ore now shown, and varying in depth to over 200 feet. 
West of Hibbing the Corrigan, McKinney & Co. explora- 
tions are expected to disclose new ores, and there are 
other bodies, some of them of importance. Almost with- 
out exception every State mineral lease lying anywhere 
near the line of the Mesaba deposits has been taken in the 
past few months, and the best located of these will be ex- 
plored or examined carefully very soon. 

The work that has been done so far has shown a width 
of the ore bearing member greater than earlier explorers 
dared to hope, and a wealth of ore in this member greater 
than was believed possible. Frequently new discoveries 
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are made that still further widen this member and its ore, 
and it is not impossible that it may be extended to the 
east and west by later developments. It is evident that 
many so think, for State and other leases have recently 
been taken far beyond the present extremes of the range, 
and while these are mere speculations they indicate the 
general trend of opinion. D. E. W. 


—_— 
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The Ransom Disk Grinder. 


The right hand table of the disk grinder built by 
Perry Ransom of Oshkosh, Wis., is provided with a 
bevel protractor which, in combination with the tip- 
ping of the table, makes it possible to grind any angle. 
The cross feed screw has a micrometer reading to thou- 
sandths of an inch, and by means of which pieces can 
be ground to exact thickness; parallel surfaces can also 
be ground. The tops of the tables are hand scraped to 
surface plate. The arbors are made of crucible steel and 
run in engine lathe boxes with hard fiber washers, 
backed up by jam nuts to take up the end wear. The 
table on the right side is formed with T slots which en- 
able the operator to fasten on any special chucks or 
gauges. 





<i 





William A. Eddy of Bayonne, N. J., the well-known 
kite expert, a few evenings ago demonstrated the possi- 
bility of using acetylene gas for night signaling from 
kites high in the air. He succeeded in sending up a flag 
800 feet by means of kites and then illuminating it with 
a 100 candle power acetylene light. The rapid fluttering 
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of the flag produced the effect of a stream of red, white 
and blue fire extending 10 or 12 feet beyond the searchlight 
reflector. Mr. Eddy believes that his experiments prove 
a new system of war signaling, involving a great variety 
of color and light effects visible from a great distance, 
can be developed by the aid of kites and acetylene il- 
lumiuation. 


—_— 
—_—— 





The Miller Engineering Company. — Application 
for a charter of incorporation for the Miller Engineer- 
ing Company of Pittsburgh has been made, and will 
be granted early in February. The new concern will 
take over the present business of Miller Brothers & Co., 
engineers and contractors, with offices in the Trades- 
men’s Building, Pittsburgh, and builders of blast fur- 
naces, iron and steel works, open hearth, tube welding, 
heating and annealing furnaces and gas producers. The 
concern at present have a very large amount of work on 
hand, among which are four 50-ton Wellman tilting open 
hearth furnaces for the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, at Newburg, Cleveland, with soaking pits for 
same; a blast furnace of the Kennedy type, 100 x 23 feet, 
for the same plant; a 50-ton open hearth furnace with 
necessary gas producers for the Latrobe Steel & 
Coupler Company, Melrose Park, Chicago; six pairs gas 


DISK GRINDER. 


annealing furnaces, with Talbot producers, for the Union 
Malleable Company, Moline, Ill.; two Lauth furnaces for 
the Harrisburg Rolling Mill Company, at Harrisburg, Pa., 
and one furnace of the same type for the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive Works, Allegheny, Pa. The concern are 
also doing considerable work for the Burden Iron Com- 
pany, at Troy, N. Y.; also for the American Steel & 
Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. Their business last 
year was very much the largest of any one year in their 
history, and they have adopted the corporate form of 
partnership to provide additional working capital to 
take care of the very large extension of their business. 
In a short time the offices of this concern will be removed 
to the Westinghouse Building, Penn avenue and Ninth 
street, Pittsburgh. A suite of rooms vacated by the 
Allegheny County Light Company will be occupied. 


-_— 





The Leadville (Col.) Democrat says that “ manganese 
iron ore suitable for the Chicago Steel Works is not so 
plentiful as those who are engaged in its shipment 
would desire. There is no doubt but that the manganese 
ore body in the Catalpa-Crescent is one of the most re- 
markable in the world in regard to size, percentage of 
manganese and freedom from deleterious substances. 
But this body is not exhaustless, and during the past 
few months the management of the Catalpa-Crescent 
have found it necessary to do a considerable amount of 
development work. While there is no danger of a cut- 
ting off of the manganese supply it is probable that un- 
til the mine can be further opened up there will be 
a falling off in tonnage.” 
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The Metric System. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1900.—A vigorous 
movement has been undertaken in Congress to secure 
the adoption of the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures beginning January 1, 1901, with the understanding 
that the system shall not be compulsory upon the people 
until the beginning of the year 1902. ithin the past 
week a measure has been introduced by Representative 
Shafroth of Colorado providing for the adoption of the 
system for all purposes except the completion of the land 
surveys which have already been begun upon the English 
system and which cannot well be finished on any other 
basis without producing unnecessary confusion. Mr. 
Shafroth’s bill is as follows: 

‘* Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the first day 

of January, 1901, all the departments of the Government 
of the United States, in the transaction of all business 
requiring the use of weight and measurement, except in 
completing the survey of public lands, shall employ and 
use only the weights and measures of the metric system; 
and from the first day of January, 1902, the weights and 
measures of the metric system shall be the legal standard 
weights and measures in the United States.” 
_ It will be seen that this measure is similar in its most 
important features to that presented in the Fifty-fifth 
Congress by Representative Stone of Pennsylvania and 
which passed the House but was subsequently recom- 
mitted by a narrow majority. Mr. Shafroth has brought 
the measure forward at the solicitation of a large num- 
ber of advocates of the adoption of the system, including 
the National Metrological Association, of which Prof. J. 
Howard Gore of Columbian University of this city is 
secretary. With regard to the advantages which the 
advocates of this bill assert would accrue from its passage 
Mr. Shafroth said to the correspondent of The Iron Age: 

“In my opinion the time has now arrived when we 
should abandon the time honored, cumbrous English 
system of weights and measures and adopt the method 
which has already been accepted by the leading civilized 
nations of the world. It is especially appropriate that in 
entering upon a new century the United States should 
step into the front rank of progress, adopting well tried, 
modern methods of extending its influence in every 
direction. We have already become one of the leading 
commercial nations of the world and in recent years we 
have made rapid strides in our foreign commerce. We 
are employing all legitimate means to extend our foreign 
trade and our recent territorial expansion has emphasized 
the importance of neglecting no step so important as the 
adoption of this almost universal system ot weights and 
measures. Especially is our trade expanding in South 
and Central America and in the Orient, an expansion that 
in the future will be much more rapid than in the past 
owing to our recent acquisitions. In all of these coun- 
tries the metric system is the standard. 

“In the markets I have mentioned we find as our 
chief competitors Germany and Great Britain. Germany 
has employed the metric system for many years greatly 
to the advantage of her foreign commerce, and while Great 
Britain has always controlled a large foreign trade there is 
ample evidence in the reports of her consuls and of her lead- 
ing trade bodies that the adoption of the metric system 
would have enabled her manufacturers, merchants and ex- 
porters to resist more effectively the encroachments of 
Germany and other nations. English merchants have been 
obliged to employ trade price-lists in which both the English 
and the metric system are used, and in addition the good 
offices of English banks throughout the world have been 
invoked to extend and maintain British commerce. How 
much greater England’s supremacy would have been had 
she adopted the metric system 20 years ago can only be 
imagined. 

‘““I am well aware that there has always been a strong 
prejudice among many important manaufacturers of ma- 
chinery, tools, &c., against the adoption of the metric 
system, but [ think that this prejudice is gradually dis- 
appearing and will grow less and less as our foreign trade 
expands. In no department of American manufacture 
has there been so important a decrease in importations 
and increase in exportations as in the iron and steel trade. 

e are putting our manufactures of metal into every 
market of the world in rapidly increasing quantities, but 
there can be no doubt that if gauges, weights, dimensions 
and measurements of all kinds which we employ were 
based upon the almost universally adopted metric system 
our manufacturers could make and sell large quantities of 
goods which they cannot now place abroad. It is 
significant that so long ago as 1896, when the Stone bill 
was pending in the House, the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers, at a meeting held in Steelton, Pa., 
adopted the following resolutions: 

*“* Resolved, That this association hereby indorses 
House of Representatives bill No. 7251 establishing the 
metric system of weights and measures and requesting 
that the individual members of the association correspond 
with their Representatives and Senators urging its 
passage. 
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‘* The firms and corporations represented at the meet- 
ing were as follows: Jones & Laughlins, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cambria Iron 
& Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa.; Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany, South Bethichem, Pa.; Central Iron Works, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Pottstown Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa. ; 
Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, lll.; Carbon Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Park, Brother & Co., Pitts- 
burgb, Pa.; Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pa.; Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa.; Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Col. 


‘“‘ About the same time the Philadelphia Engineers’ 
Club adopted similar resolutions advocating the metric 
system and other engineering experts gave it their hearty 
support. The testimony as to the adoption of this system 
by other nations, especially concerning the embarrass- 
ments encountered during the period of transition from 
the old to the new systems, is all to the effect that the 
change has been made without any serious difficulty. 
Germany changed to the compulsory system in two years 
and Austria in three without friction or trouble. Mer- 
chants displayed the new weights and measures in 
advance, curiosity fixed them in the minds of the people, 
pride in displaying their ability to grasp the use of them 
led people to call for commodities in their new terms in 
advance of the prescribed time, and when the time came 
to make the change it was already made. Mr. Siemens, 
the noted German engineer, testified as to the introduc- 
tion of the system in his own works, saying that it was 
all a matter of about a fortnight or three weeks. ‘ As far 
as I recollect it,’ he added, ‘ the metrical system was very 
largely adopted throughout Germany between January 1, 
1870, and January 1, 1872, during the optional period. It 
was very largely adopted then and was found to work so 
well that when the compulsory time came there was 
nobody to be compelled.’ Another large manufacturer 
of steam engines and boilers, in testifying before the 
English Parliament committee which recently investigated 
the advisability of adopting the system, said: 

*** Before coming here this afternoon I asked four or 
five ot our men privately (not through the works’ man- 
ager) what they thought of the system which we adopted 
a short time ago. There was not a dissenting voice 
among them, and especially they all agreed at once that 
millimeters were very much easier to work to than the 
English measurements.’ 


“I think the people of England are becoming thor- 
oughly aroused to the necessity of changing their method 
of weights and measures, but they are extremely con- 
servative and it may be years before the change is made. 
It will therefore be additionally to our advantage if we 
take the step first, and I think the adoption of the metric 
system by the United States would enable us to make 
great gains in our commercial standing in every quarter 
of the globe. 


‘**T have provided in my bill that the new system shall 
not be formally adopted until January 1, 1901, in order 
to give ample time for such readjustment as may be 
necessary. My bill also stipulates that the system shall 
for the first year be compulsory upon the departments of 
the Government only and not until 1902 shall the weights 


and measures of the metric system be the legal standards. 


I do not doubt that in the space of one year during which 
the system is employed by the Government the people 
will become fully educated to its use and enthusiastic for 
its complete adoption. 


‘‘T have spoken so far only of the trade advantages to 
be secured, but there is a most important feature that 
should not be overlooked. The system is convenient and 
economical in practical use, and to the nation that appre- 
ciates so fully the advantages of the decimal system in 
its coinage and currency no argument or demonstration 
of the wisdom of transforming its weights and measures 
into a decimal system would seem necessary. The saving 
of time in the education of the young that would result 
from the change has been estimated with considerable 
unanimity by educators, but the saving in all the prac- 
tical operations in subsequent every day life is beyond 
the possibility of intelligent estimate. The report of the 
committee of the English Parliament which recently 
investigated the question states that ‘no less than one 
year’s school time would be saved if the metrical system 
were taught in place of that nowin use.’ This is cor- 
roborated by the estimates of educators in this country 
some of whom concur in the English estimate of an entire 
year in the child’s school life, while others limit it to the 
saving of a year in the time given to arithmetical in- 
straction. Taking it on either basis and remembering 
that according to the reports of the Commission of Edu- 
cation there are in the public and private schools of this 
country more than 15,000,000 school children, the aggre- 
gate loss may well be said to be appalling. The opponents 
of the adoption of this system—if indeed any are now 
seriously opposed to it—will hardly care to assume the 
responsibility for the continuance of a condition of affairs 
in which 15,000,000 years of human life may be said to be 
needlessly wasted.’’ Ww. L. C. 
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The Hemingway Coking Process. 





The progress of the solution of the problem of sat- 
isfactorily coking Western coal is particularly interest- 
ing at this time. The demand for coke is in excess of 
the production, and Western consumers at a distance 
from the established coke regions are in a chronic state 
of anxiety over the continued shortage. The success- 
ful production of a satisfactory quality of coke from 
Western coal could not have come more opportunely. 
Our readers are familiar with the general results in this 
line which have been accomplished by the Universal 
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adapted to the treatment of coal incapable of being 
coked by unimproved ovens. 

This improvement primarily consists, as shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, of the application to an oven, A, of a 
blast which is heated outside of the coking oven. As a 
convenient means of heating the blast a furnace, B, 
is employed, having an auxiliary arrangement of open 
brick work, ©, better shown in Fig. 3. The brick work 
preserves equality in the temperature of the blast and 
is intended to be heated and maintained at as high a 
temperature as the blast driven through and in contact 
with the mass of burning fuel. The bed of coal in the 
heating furnace is as large and deep as the requirements 






























































Fig. 2.—Side Elevation. 
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Fig. 3.—Vertical Section of Blast Heating Furnace. 


THE HEMINGWAY 


Fuel Company of Chicago. They have demonstrated the 
practicability of their method of coking low-grade West- 
ern coal by such a long series of tests that capitalists 
are now sufliciently satisfied to employ the process as 
a commercial undertaking. 'The inventor of the process 
is Joseph Hemingway, who has had long experience in 
the coking of coal, and is connected with the company 
in the practical work of directing the use of his ap- 
paratus, which is herewith illustrated. A striking pe- 
culiarity of the Hemingway process is its adaptability 
to the beehive oven so generally used. In no way does 
it employ costly retorts nor require expensive changes 
in coke oven construction. It is simply an improve- 
ment on the ordinary beehive oven, producing better re- 
Sults than are now obtained from such ovens in the 
old established coke regions, but at the same time well 


o——> RESUL. OF COMBUSTION. 





Fig. 4.— Vertical Section of Coking Oven, Showing 
Gas Circulation. 


COKING OVEN. 


of the case render expedient or desirable. The blast is 
furnished by a fan, D, driven by a motor, BE, operated by 
steam, electricity or other power. The air to be heated 
passes into a reservoir or accumulator, D’, and thence 
through a pipe, d, through the heating furnace to a reser- 
voir, Ff, from which it is conducted by pipes f and branch 
pipes, f’, into the ovens, entering the ovens above the 
mass of coal confined and being coked therein, as shown 
in Fig. 4. This heated blast of air is to a great extent 
deprived of its free oxygen. 

The action which then takes place is thus explained 
by the inventor: “‘The trunnel hole in the top of the oven 
is left open. ‘The blast supplying a volume of incoming 
extraneous air and gas, in addition to the gases evolved 
from the coal, creates a movement or circulation in the 
oven above the coal which facilitates the discharge or 
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escape of ithe gases. This discharge naturally takes 
place in the direction of least resistance,—the open trun- 
nel hole; but, as atmospheric air is heavier than heated 
air and always moves toward an area or spot of heated 
or rarefied air, the atmospheric air, containing free oxy- 
gen, forces its way down and into the oven through the 
open trunnel hole. Movement or circulation, therefore, 
in the dome of the oven while the trunnel hole is open 
conduces to two important contributory results—the 
egress upward and out through the trunnel hole of con- 
sumed or non-combustible or non-convertible gases and 
the ingress downward into the oven of a sufficient quan- 
tity of atmospheric air containing free oxygen to pro- 
mote and support the necessary combustion, to secure 
accelerated coking.” 

An increase of temperature is thus secured in the cuok- 
ing oven, from 2000 to 3000 degrees above what 
is ordinarily employed in coking operations as gen- 
erally practiced, and reaching in the Hemingway 
process a point often exceeding 4000 degrees F. 
This requires, of course, the most refractory or durable 
quality of fire brick for interior linings. Under the high 
temperature thus employed, the Hemingway process se- 
cures not only rapid generation and evolution of the 
gases contained in the coal, but a breaking up and iis- 
integration of their elements and a conversion of the 
volatile carbons into a fixed form, so that they are de- 
posited upon the coke in large quantities and form con- 
stituents of and substantial additions to the coke prod- 
uct. This explains the greatly increased yield of coke 


obtained by the Hemingway process from Connellsv.lle 
and Pocahontas coals over the yield ordinarily obtained 
by the use of the common beehive oven. 

The Hemingway process does not rely solely upon the 
addition of oxygen from atmospheric air admitted 
It has been found that afrer 


through the trunnel hole. 
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secured causes a rapid combustion of the combustible 
gases evolved from the coal, so that the coking opera- 
tion is greatly accelerated. The rapid evolution and 
rapid consumption of gases enables the coking of a 
charge in many cases to be completed in half or even 
one-third the time ordinarily required in coking as now 
practiced. Care is required to shut off the supply of 
live air as soon as the combustible gases cease to be 
evolved from the coal, as otherwise the oxygen would 
burn the fixed carbon of the coal, thus reducing its 
quality. 

The highly heated deoxygenized blast has proved of 
great value in accelerating the coking process in firing a 























Fig. 2.—End Elevation. 
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Fig. 1.—Plan and Side Elevation. 


A CURVED GLASS BLUE PRINT MACHINE. 


creating a temperature in the coking oven favorable to 
the rapid generation of the volatile gases in the coal, 
great acceleration of the coking operation may be ob- 
tained by shutting off the extraneously heated deoxygen- 
ized blast and following it up with a supply of live air 
containing free oxygen. Fig. 1 shows how the pipes 
are arranged for supplying such air. It is conducted 
through the pipes H which run from the reservoir or 
accumulator D’ to the branch pipes f’ entering the cok- 
ing ovens. Valves or cut offs are arranged so as to en- 
able either heated deoxygenized air or live air, or a mix- 
ture of both, to be blown into the coking ovens as de- 
sired. This supply of live air coming into the oven after 
the necessary and desired conditions of heat have been 


new charge of coal after a charge of coke has been 
wetted down and drawn. Ordinarily two or three 
hours must elapse before the heat from the converging 
walls of the oven generates and ignites the combustible 
gases of the fresh charge. By the introduction of the 
highly heated blast into the oven above the coal, a tem- 
perature sufficient to cause the evolution and flaming 
of the gases is quickly secured, often within five minutes 
after the blast is turned on. 

The Hemingway process covers the desulphurizing 
of coal by driving the hot blast through a layer of lime, 
G, spread on the bed of coal in the heating furnace. But 
it has been found in practice that the coal is desulphur- 
ized by the action of the highly heated oven without the 
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necessity of the use of lime or other desulphurizing ma- 
terial. A metallurgical coke, with less than half of 1 per 
cent. of sulphur, and in needles of a foot or more in 
length, is being produced from the screenings of an 
Indiana coal running 444 per cent. in sulphur at the com- 
pany’s ovens at Thirty-fourth and Iron streets, Chicago. 

A gas plant is now being erected at the same place 
in connection with four testing ovens, for the purpose of 
saving the gas and other by-products from sample cars 
of coal sent to the company for a practical test of their 
coking qualities as well as richness in by-products. The 
whole process can then be witnessed by those interested 
in the coal. This gas plant was constructed by the Kerr 
Murray Mfg. Company, gas engineers, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and is specially designed for the purpose. It is attached 
to the coking ovens at the trunnel hole and so arranged 
that at the proper time, after the gases are taken off, it 
can be detached for the purpose of permitting the com- 
pletion of the coking process. Unlike other methods of 
utilizing coke oven by-products, the Hemingway process 
does not require the coke to be drawn after the gases 
have passed off, but the blast can again be applied to the 
oven to harden the coke in case a metallurgical coke is 
desired. 

This process is about to be introduced in Iowa by a 
company controlling the process in that State, and now 
being incorporated with a capital of $3,000,000, in which 
William Daggett, of Ottumwa, is largely interested, to- 
gether with other prominent business men of the State. 
They are arranging to build as speedily as possible five 
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ured at $30. If the plan as outlined is approved by the 
City Council, a large sum of money will be expended in 
installing water wheels, electrical equipment, cables, &c., 
estimated at over $8,000,000. 


a 


A Curved Glass Blue Print Machine.* 


BY PAUL MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


The desirable features of a blue print machine are 
ease and rapidity of operation, such adjustment as to 
secure the direct rays of the sun, and means whereby 
close contact between the tracing and the sensitized 
paper may be secured. The machine here described and 
illustrated was designed to meet the above requirements, 
and was first built for and in the shops of the Lewis 
Institute. 

The operation of the car and the universal adjust- 
ment is so- clearly shown in Figs. 1 and 2 that explana- 
tion seems unnecessary. The iron work is all galvanized 
to avoid rusting after exposure to rain or snow. The 
glass is curved to a radius of 13 feet. Attached to one 
end of the frame is a sheet of canvas rubber packing 
about 1-32 inch thick. The. other end of the rubber 
cloth is fastened to a steel tube which serves as a roller 
to roll the cloth on and also as a stretcher. Square pro- 
jections at each end of the roller are engaged by hook 
cams which are operated by eccentrics on each end of 








Fig. 3.—View Showing Method of Using Machine. 


A CURVED GLASS BLUE PRINT MACHINE. 


plants of 100 ovens each, located at Ottumwa, Des 
Moines, Council Bluffs, Davenport and Dubuque. All 
these plants will be equipped with by-product apparatus, 
to utilize the gas and ammoniacal liquor, and will pro- 
duce both domestic and metallurgical coke. In Ottumwa 
and Des Moines the ovens will be built over coal mines 
within the city limits, and at the latter point important 
manufacturing enterprises are already projected, which 
will consume the gas. 

The Utah Fuel Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
and headquarters at Salt Lake City, will control that 
State. Walker Bros., bankers, are interested, together 
with Brigham Young and C. H. Kraft. They will short- 
ly start a plant of 50 ovens at Cedar City, operating 
on a great deposit of lignite, near which are vast beds 
of iron ore, recently tested by Chicago chemists, and 
found to yield an average of 67 per cent. of metallic 
iron. 

Negotiations for other States are under way. ‘The 
policy to be pursued with respect to Indiana and Illinois 
has not yet been settled, but the company will shortly 
decide whether or not to issue licenses to enable the 
process to be used generally in those States on royalty. 


_— 
—_—— 





The city of Chicago is arranging to purchase from 
the trustees of the Chicago Drainage Canal, merely 
another department of the city government, the right to 
use the horse power which can be developed from the 
canal at Lockport. The power is estimated at 20,000 
horse-power at the wheel, or if 20 per cent. is lost in 
transmission of the power by wire to Chicago, it will 
be 16,000 horse-power as available at the point of use. 
The city will employ the power in pumping water and 
lighting the streets, displacing the present steam plauts. 
The cost is to be $4 per horse-power per year, which is 
much less than the cost of steam power, which is fig- 


a steel rod, rotated by a handle at one end, through an 
angle of 180 degrees. 

The operation is this: The rubber cloth is rolled back 
on the steel tube and the paper and tracing are placed 
on the convex side of the glass; the cloth is unrolled 
with one hand. leaving the other free to adjust or turn 
down crumpled edges of the tracing, as shown in Fig. 
3; the ends of the steel roller are engaged by the cams, 
and a turn of the handle stretches the cloth, giving a 
pressure component normal to the glass; the frame is 
turned over, the car pushed out of the window and the 
frame adjusted to the proper angle with the sun’s rays. 
The operation is rapid; the placing of tracings very easy 
and the contact obtained between tracing and paper all 
that could be desired. 

Three years of use have demonstrated its conven- 
ience and durability. 


_ 
———_ 


The first 500-foot vessel built on the lakes will be 
launched at the yards of the American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, at Lorain, Ohio, on Saturday, January 20. It will 
be named for John W. Gates of Chicago, chairman of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, and Mrs. Gates will 
christen it. The new boat will be 478 feet keel, 52 feet 
beam and 30 feet deep, equipped with quadruple expan- 
sion engines. This is one of the four 500-foot vessels 
now building for the American Steamship Company, in 
which the officials of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany are large stockholders. 





The Pictou Advocate of Nova Scotia states that the 
Nova Scotia Steel Company have sold 200,000 tons of 
Newfoundland iron ore for shipment to the United States 
during the coming season. 





* Abstract of paper presented at the New York meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Central Pennsylvania News. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., January 15, 1900.—The iron and 
steel men of this district are still looking into each 
other’s faces and there is an unspoken inquiry on every 
lip. They do not want to think that the summit has been 
reached—some of them don’t—but they are much afraid 
that the top notch prices must take a drop to the normal 
level. It is freely admitted by those conservative 
masters of the trade who have looked with something 
akin to alarm at the rapidly advancing prices for several 
months that the reaction is what they have been hop- 
ing for, but even these do not want to see too sharp a 
decline. They prefer to see the situation right itself 
like a stanch ship after a hard blow, and most of them 
believe honestly that the readjustment of prices will 
not bring any disaster. It is expected that the dimin- 
ishing prices will accompany a gradual resumption of 
normal conditions. But the cost of raw materials must 
go down with the price of the finished product. That is 
what is causing the present marking of time on the 
part of the iron and steel makers in this territory. They 
are not in a hurry to stock up with a great quantity of 
high priced iron when the tendency of prices is down- 
ward, and until this readjustment is completed, as it 
must be very soon, there is no reason to believe that the 
operations of the various plants in Central Pennsyl- 
vania will be brisk. 

There are plenty of inquiries and many good orders 
have been booked, but until the situation is more nearly 
normal there will be a cloud of uncertainty and distrust. 
It is believed here that the dropping of prices to a rea- 
sonable basis would not seriously disturb the present 
prosperous conditions. There is a sufficient volume of 
business and enough orders to assure good times a long 
way ahead on the basis of revised figures. The thing 
that is going to upset the mills for a while is the bringing 
about of a good understanding. 

There have been some fancy figures on plates and 
certain other products, and these will get back to normal 
prices. Then the plants will go ahead day and night. 
There does not:seem to be any question about the con- 
dition of the market; there is plenty of work ahead, but 
consumers, as well as makers, are moving cautiously. 

Several departments of the Pennsylvania Steel Works 
were partially suspended during the week just closed, 
but there was a more general operation of the extensive 
plant than the week previous. The shortage of coal 
continues to be a drawback, and explains the shutting 
down for a day or two of certain parts of the plant. 
The Bessemer department made a large output during 
the latter part of the week. The slab mill was kept 
moving steadily all week on slabs and blooms. The 
machine, bridge and construction departments have all 
they can do. The short coke supply interferes with the 
steady work of the blast furnaces. 

The Standard Axle Works at Millersburg have de- 
clared a dividend of 6 per cent. The works are very 
busy. 

Alexander J. Balfour of Philadelphia purchased at 
receiver’s sale the property of Raymond & Campbell 
Mfg. Company at Middletown. He also purchased the 
machinery and materials, and it is understood that he 
will operate the plant on an extensive scale. 

The American Tube & Iron Company’s plant at Mid- 
dletown is still closed, and the chances are that opera- 
tions will not be resumed until February 1. The Harris- 
burg Rolling Mill, which supplies the tube works with a 
large quantity of skelp, is also running irregularly, but 
was in operation most of last week. 

The Central Iron & Steel Company’s mills have been 
seriously affected by the coal shortage. Several mills of 
the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company at Columbia 
are also off. This is partially due to the fact that the 
company decline to furnish pipe iron to the National 
Tube Company for the figures quoted by the latter, and 
are therefore without a market for the skelp iron. It also 
explains the purpose of the Susquehanna Company to 
erect a pipe mill at Columbia. 

The Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Company are running 
their plant day and night on heavy and pressing orders. 
There is a rush order now in hand for boilers and pipe 
for a water plant at Honolulu. 

The Harrisburg Pipe Bending Company have sent 
a large shipment to Manila for a Government ice plant, 
to be erected in the capital of the Philippines. 8. 
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During the year 1899 the collieries of Vancouver Is- 
land yielded 1,166,251 tons of coal, as against 1,117,915 
tons in 1898. Of this there were exported 769,091 tons, 
as against 765,861 tons in 1898. Nearly all of the exports 
went to the United States. The tonnage going there is 
not stated, but the value given in the shipping returns is 
$2,314,780.87 for the whole year i899. There were ship- 
ments to the Hawaiian Islands and to Alaska. 
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The International Automatic Fire Sprinkler. 


The International Sprinkler Company of Philadel- 
phia, whose president is Clarke Merchant of Merchant 
& Co., are manufacturing and installing a new type of 
automatic pipe sprinklers, as shown by the engraving. 

The links controlling the operation of the sprinklers 
are made of corrugated brass, the solder used in fasten- 
ing them being prepared to withstand heat of different 
temperatures, normal being 165 degrees, medium hot 
rooms 286 degrees, excessively hot rooms (dry kilns, &c.), 
400 degrees. T'hese links have been tested under dead 
loads of 100 pounds and more without showing any 
signs of giving way, yet an ordinary match flame quick- 
ly melts the fastenings and brings the sprinkler into op- 
eration. The normal pressure on the links when the 
sprinklers are set up for service is 14 pounds. Each 
sprinkler is tested under a hydraulic pressure of 250, 
in order to make sure that they are perfectly tight. 

When installing this system the sprinklers are placed 
an average distance of 8 to 10 feet apart, according to 
the construction of the building, open joist work requir- 
ing closer spacing. Under construction of this character 
sprinklers are “staggered” and so arranged that one 
sprinkler does not parallel the other; therefore, when 
in use the water is distributed over the entire area, in- 
stead of in spots or sections. When the sprinklers are 
in exposed places (near belting, &c.) they are furnished 
with guards to protect them from accidental injury. All 
exposed or outside pipes in connection with the Inter- 
national system are protected by tar paper and 1-inch 
felt covering, two thicknesses of each, and boxed. 

A thorough electric alarm system is included in all 





THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC FIRE 
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installations by this company, together with electric in- 
dicator for the roof tank, showing high and low water 
mark. 

The eave sprinkler made by the company is de- 
signed for outdoor use exclusively, being arranged in 
such a way that when in operation the entire front of 
the building from roof to pavement is enveloped in a 
blanket of water. This sprinkler has no connection with 
the regular sprinkler system, being entirely independent 
of it. The valve used in connection with the dry pipe 
system has an anti-locking device which holds it open 
after operation and preveuts the sealing of the valve 
through excessive back pressure. In the riser supplying 
sprinklers there is a priming connection to prime the 
valve. This is designed in such a manner as to permit 
the water column to be renewed if necessary without al- 
lowing the air to escape. 

The following tests of the sprinkler were made upon 
open joist work construction in a room 15 x 16 feet: 
The first test was with five pounds’ pressure, the entire 
floor surface being rapidly flooded, the overhead joist 
work and walls being also wet effectively. The strength 
of precipitation and area of distribution were greatly 
increased with additional water pressure. One thing 
brought out by the demonstration was the fact that 
while the sprinkler thoroughly covered the walls and 
floor, the ceiling was wet equally as well. 
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Before the Mining and Metallurgical Section of the 
Franklin Institute, J. &. Lynwood Garrison of Phila- 
delphia has delivered a paper on “ The Lead and Zinc 
Ores of Southwestern Missouri.” 


James Watson & Co. of Glasgow, Scotland, have is- 
sued their usual statistics of the pig iron trade of Scot- 
land and of the east and west coasts of England. It is 


accompanied with a diagram showing the fiuctuation 
in prices in 1899. 
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The Growing Necessity of Supplementing 
Water Power with Steam Plants. 


Owing to the unusually protracted period of drought 
the water power streams, especially those in the Eastern 
portion of the country, have been reduced to a very low 
and inefficient stage. This has occasioned considerable 
apprehension among the manufacturers whose plants 
are dependent upon these streams for their power. In 
some instances it has already proved a source of trouble 
and annoyance, which is emphasized by the fact that this 
is a most busy period and that it is essential to operate 
the plants to their very limit in order to produce the 
materials required in consumptive channels. 

Throughout the New England States, where water 
power is largely depended upon, the streams are almost 
dry. In these sections during a dry season water is prized 
more highly than the average manufacturer values bis 
coal. In order to secure as much protection as possible 
against shortage during a dry season there are built, in 
connection with the general systems, what are known as 
**storm water dams.’’ These dams are built up the river 
above the main dam and they create reservoirs which are 
drawn from when a shortage at the main dam necessitates 
it. These reservoirs or reserve supplies are now prac- 
tically exhausted and the mill operator is looking toward 
the future for relief of some kind. Asa rule, the melting 
of the early snow is looked forward to as relief prior to 
the spring showers. But it is now getting down toward 
the middle of January and the snow fall thus far has been 
of almost no practical consequence. It is felt that unless 
there will be some exceptionally heavy snow storms be- 
fore the close of this winter or unusually heavy rains 
there will be a water famine next summer which will 
greatly hamper the miils throughout the year. During 
the months of December, January, February and a por- 
tion of March, when the ground is frozen, a very large 
percentage of the rain fall or snow melt goes directly into 
the streams, as the hard surface prevents absorption into 
the ground. During the spring and summer months this 
condition is reversed, and owing to the absorption into 
the earth very little of the water finds its way to the 
streams or toward the turbines or water wheels. 

Thus it will be seen that, while the present supply of 
water is at its lowest stage, the shortage next summer 
will be enormous, provided there is no immediate relief. 

Several manufacturers have already availed them- 
selves of the precaution of installing auxiliary steam 
plants to the full capacity of their factories. In so doing 
they have been led to detect many losses which their 
water power systems incur and which they had not 
dreamed of before taking up the matter of steam power. 
The investigations have brought to light the fact that the 
loss of time caused by the failure in power at various dry 
periods amoants to no inconsiderable item. We are in- 
formed that a number of the largest users of water power 
are now investigating this matter, and there is much talk 
of putting in extensive steam plants in addition to the 
present water systems. It is claimed that, figuring the 
interest on the steam plants while idle, the ability to run 
the plants continuously, regardless of the water supply, 
more than compensates for the expenditure. 

Interesting legal questions have also been raised lately 
in connection with the water power problem. The law 
allows the use of water for power purposes provided it is 
returned to the stream from which it is taken. It does 
not state, however, just when this water shall be re- 
turned. Several electric lighting concerns have taken 
advantage of this during the present dry season, much to 
the chagrin of the manufacturers ‘‘down the river.” 
Their method is to dam the water and store it during the 
day, when their requizements are exceedingly light. At 
night, when their real work begins, they open up the 
dams and get the benefit of their day’s storage. In this 
way they hold the water in check during the hours when 
the ordinary manufacturers need it for power and release 
it or put it back into the stream when most inopportune 
for the use of the manufacturers on the stream below 
them, 

Charles A. Hagae, consulting engineer, of 39 Cortlandt 
street, New York, has been dealing with problems of 
water power to a considerable extent of late and has en- 
countered problems similar to those referred to. When 
interviewed on the subject he said: 

**T have a case now on hand in which I was called in 
at first to survey the old dam and consider the feasibility 
of building a new one just below the old, as it seemed to 
ve in a precarious condition. As the plant was operated 
exclusively by water power and as it would be necessary 
‘o shut down the mill during the period consumed in re 
iuilding the present dam, the idea of repairing the dam 
was out of the question. So a suitable place was selected 
und it was practically decided to build an entire new dam 
in addition to the old. The parties were willing to go 
ahead on this plan. But after looking over the ground it 
occurred to me thst this was a first-class opportunity for 
the installation of a steam plant auxiliary to the hydraulic 
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plant. In talking this over with the general manager and 
the Board of Directors we discovered that they had lost 
much more time through low water and inefficiency of the 
service than they had ever before realized. After making 
preliminary plans it became evident that it would bea 
good move to put in a complete steam plant capable of 
carrying the fullload. This being installed the old dam 
could be demolished and a new one built on the same site 
at a considerable saving of expense over the addition of 
an entirely new one. This would also give an opportunity 
for overhauling the water wheel outfit, which was sadly 
in need of alteration and repair and which sooner or later 
would have to be completely rebuilt. This would neces- 
sitate shutting down the plant during the busy and profit- 
able season. This installation of the steam plant will go 
a long way toward relieving its owners of the anxiety of 
a dry season, and any trouble up the stream cannot affect 
the working of the mill. Under such conditions a steam 
plant also represents the sinews of war to the water power 
concern possessing it, placing them in a better position 
and condition for fighting for their water rights when 
they are made to feel that their factory may possibly lose 
time from annoyances caused by water power users fur- 
ther up the stream. 

‘* Another case which presents several interesting prob- 
lems is one in which the present dam is old and decrepit. 
The water this season is very low. In fact, it has been 
extremely low on numerous occasions during the last ten 
years, notably in 1895. In this instance the investment 
of a complete steam plant able to carry the necessary load 
would mean the outlay of many thousands of dollars. 
But even if the present dam should be thoroughly-replaced 
without the adding of asteam plant it is now apparent 
that storm dams will have to be built further up the 
stream in order to hold the water in reserve. The ques- 
tion is whether it would prove a better investment to 
build these storm dams or reservoirs or to install a steam ° 
plant. In either event the new dam would have to be 
built. The water storage system would entail the stop- 
page of the works for 90 days. This could be done by 
waiting until the present rush of business has subsided. 
These people have a large export trade which is very 
steady and uniform. Therefore if they decide to shut 
down they must stock up in order to hold their export 
business. The matter is now being considered and [ 
think that after it is all boiled down tney will decide that 
it is most economical to install the steam plant. 

‘* Besides the point of economy it is evident that they 
can best cope with their work with a steam plant as 
an alternate to the hydraulic system. 

**An automatic steam engine working in connection 
with the power furnishes very steady and perfect power 
for the reason that all attempt at fluctuation by the water 
wheel, as the demand for power varies, will be promptly 
met in a very natural manner by the steam engine. There 
are no doubt plants running to-day exclusively by water 
power in which sudden calls for power slow down the 
water wheel for a few minutes, which often repeated 
makes a very considerable aggregate loss of speed and 
product in the mill or factory. This is precisely the gap 
which would be filled by an automatic steam engine of 
sufficient size to supply the balance of power. 

‘« Present conditions existing both in the business situa- 
tion and in sources of water supply indicate that many 
concerns now relying entirely on their water wheels will 
be forced to add steam plants to guard against a possible 
necessity of shutting down their works. 

‘‘The greatest trouble thus far has of course been ex- 
perienced by manufacturers of paper. They have hereto- 
fore relied not only on water for power purposes but 
require so much of it in the process of manufacture.”’ 
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The Rod [ill Strike. 





The strike in the Cleveland wire rod mills of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, which began on Mon- 
day morning, affects only a portion of the rod mills of the 
company located in Cleveland. Two of the company’s 
mills in that city—namely, the old Consolidated mill and 
the Morgan continuous mill—are still in operation. The 
strikers in the idle rod mills are not the head rollers, but 
the other workmen at the rolls. All the company’s 
works in Cleveland, with the exception of the rod mills 
referred to, are running with full force, including wire 
mills, nail factories, galvanizing works, &c. The com- 
pany expect to settle the trouble speedily, but if necessary 
they can send rods to Cleveland from their mills at 
Anderson, Ind., and Waukegan, Ill. The Waukegan mill 
is idle at present, awaiting the rebuilding of the finishing 
plant at that place destroyed by fire some time since. The 
company made a voluntary advance of 10 per cent. in the 
wages of ali their workmen at the beginning of last year 
and 74 per cent. at the beginning of this year. They 
also have made a handsome contribution to the benefit of 
their workmen by setting aside a sum equal to 244 per 
cent. of all wages for the relief of any of their employees 
who may be incapacitated from injury or other cause, 
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New Competitive Conditions in Steel 
Ship Building. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 





When the enlarged St. Lawrence canals are completed 
this spring, thus opening a water way for moderately 
deep draft vessels between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Coast. new conditions will be formulated in the 
steel ship building industry of the United States. The 
effect, in substance, will be to give the coast builders on 
the one hand and the lake buildera on the other competi- 
tion in fields which each bas heretofore held exclusively. 
It is practically certain, however, that the result of the 
new influences will be by no means similar in both in- 
stances, and in so far as can be judged in advance there 
is every likelihood that the steel ship builders of the At- 
lantic seaboard will lose far more than they will gain by 
the advent in the market of their energetic brethren 
whose plants are on fresh water. 

By the utilization of the new channel any vessel which 
does not exceed approximately 260 feet in length and the 
draft of which is not in excess of 14 feet may pass with 
ease from salt to fresh water or vice versa. Within this 
scope there is included practically all of the smaller 
classes of craft, including passenger and freight steamers 
for coast service, tugs and steam yachts. Most important 
of all, however, 1s the fact that the lake shipbuilders will 
be admitted to the field of naval shipbuilding. This will 
not be the case immediately, because of certain provisions 
of the treaty negotiated with Great Britain in 1817, 
whereby the construction of war vessels on the Great 
Lakes was prohibited, but it will ultimately be true. 
Indeed Chairman T. E. Burton of the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors now has before Congress a bill 
looking to the abrogation of the clause of the treaty 
mentioned. 

A consideration of the lake shipbuilders’ prospects of 
securing an “open door’’ to naval work is of especial 
significance just at present, in view of the fact that any 
of the new gunboats designed especially for service in our 
new possessions, and the construction of which the pres- 
ent Congress is expected to authorize, could very readily 
be bmlt on the inland seas. So also could torpedo boats, 
destroyers and dispatch boats. It may be noted in this 
connection that the Holland Submarine Torpedo Boat 
Company of New York seriously considered for a time the 
proposition to have one of their vessels constructed at a 
lake yard. 

A comparison of the shipbuilding plants on the lakes 
with those of the coast is obviously difficult for many 
reasons. There is not, of course, on fresh water any 
plant approaching in magnitude those of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company or the Wm. 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company, ai- 
though in the matter of equipment the better class of 
yards on the lakes are, considering the amount invested, 
fully the equal of either of the yards mentioned. On the 
other hand the first-class yards on the lakes are unques- 
tionably quite the equal of what might be called the 
secondary class of Atlantic Coast yards. They are, more- 
over, thoroughly up to date in practice. It was at the 
yard of the Chicago Shipbuilding Company that the 
practicability of pneumatic tools for ship construction 
was first conclusively demonstrated, and there might be 
cited other instances which bear equally strong evidence 
of their progressiveness. In short, to sum it up, the lake 
yards are likely to prove far more formidable competitors 
of the coast firms than any person not thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject would imagine. 

The tool and machinery manufacturers and the supply 
men generally constitute the one clement who appear to 
be thoroughly enthusiastic over the new state of affairs. 
They argue that in order to keep their plants up to those 
of their competitors many of the coast builders will be 
compelled to purchase new equipment, whereas the lake 
builders, if the new opportunities bring additional busi 
ness, will assuredly be obliged to make provision for in 
creased capacity. Finally the material supply man is 
likely to be benefited in any event, from the tact that he 
reaps result from any increased consumption of material 
any where. 

That this new competition is already an established 
fact is evidenced by the fact that the Craig Shipbuilding 
Company of Toledo, Ohio, have within the past few 
months constructed two steel steamers for the service of 
the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company, who 
are represented by Miller, Bull & Knowlton of 32 Broad- 
way, New York City. In addition they have lately closed 
a contract for a third steel vessel to be delivered on the 
Atlantic Coast in the spring, and there is an excellent 
prospect that the firm will also receive instructions to 
duplicate this latter vessel. This, it must be remem- 
bered, is but a beginning and is the record of but a single 
firm. 
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The vessel for which the Craig Company have just 
secured a contract from J. L. Crosthwaite of Buffalo and 
others is to he a steel vessel 258 feet in length over all, 48 
feet beam and 18'4 feet deep. Power for propulsion will 
be farnished by triple expansion engines, to which steam 
will be supplied from two Scotch boilers each 1214 feet in 
diameter and 12 feet in length. The steamer will bea 
single deck vessel and will be completed about the middle 
of July, when she will be taken to the Atlantic Coast at 
once and operated in the lumber trade between Atlantic 
ports. The second vessel for the same interest will be a 
duplicate of the one just described and there is a strong 
pobability that the Craigs will build it. Bids have also 
been asked on a third steamer of a size to go through the 
canals, but the contract may not be closed for some 
months. 


Very few of the steel ship builders on the Atlantic 
Coast, and indeed a number of those on the lakes as well, 
have any very clear conception of just what vessels will 
pass through the Welland and St. Lawrence canals. The 
Welland and St. Lawrence locks are identical in size 
and each is 270 feet in length from the miters of the gates 
and 45 feet wide, but this does not convey an adequate 
idea of the largest size of vessel which may lock through, 
as that is dependent upon the model of the bow and stern 
of the vessel. A vessel that is sharp forward at the deck 
line and narrow at the stern can lock several feet longer 
than one that is nearly full beam in the locks. The lock 
gates miter at an angle of 90 degrees and any designer or 
builder of a vessel can, of course, upon inspection of a 
drawing of a ship, tell at once whether or not se will 
lock through. 

The largest vessels which have thus far locked through 
in safety range from 242 to 247 feet keel and 255 to 259 
feet over all and from 36 to 43 feet beam. When a vessel 
is a close fit in length mure or less delay is encountered 
in the operation of locking. It will thus readily be ap- 
preciated that the reason why a steamer of narrow beam 
can lock longer than one of greater beam, or nearly full 
width of the locks, is found in the fact that the vessel of 
less beam may be swung to one side of the lock and one 
gate opened and then to the other while the other gate is 
being opened. In a similar manner coming up through 
the canal the stern may be swung one way and then the 
other in order to permit of the gates being closed. As an 
illustration it may be stated that whereas a boat might 
lock 260 feet over all if only 33 feet beam, a vessel with 
the same type of hull could not lock over 255 feet if of 43 
feet beam. 


The adjustment of the new conditions which the open- 
ing of the canals will bring about is likely, the coast 
builders say, to be so much a matter of give and take that 
it is doubtful if either the coast or lake skipbailders will 
in the end lose much by the new competition which will 
come into the field of each, and indeed with the certainty 
that the passage of the Hanna-Payne Subsidy bill would 
find the shipyards of America totally inadequate to cope 
with the demand for new ships it would not be surprising 
if both would be benefited materially. On the other 
hand the lake builders will probably be able to construct 
satisfactorily all classes of torpedo craft, and their ability 
as constructors of revenue cutters has been evidenced by 
the *‘ Gresham,”’ ‘‘ Algonquin ’’ and ‘‘ Onondaga,’’ which 
were taken to the coast during the Spanish-American 
war and have been retained there. On the other hand it 
is provable that certain coast yards will enter the field as 
serious competitors of the lake builders in the construc 
tion of steam yachts for service on fresh water. More- 
over, the yards in these two shipbuilding districts will 
serve as a check upon each other should an effort be 
made to fix prices beyond a reasonable limit and as an 
outlet for new work should the plants in either district 
become overcrowded. 

There are now in course of construction on the Jakes 
several vessels especially designed to carry grain from 
points on Lake Superior t» Montreal, where it will be 
transferred direct to ocean steamers, and it would not be 
surprising if vessels are ere long constructed to carry 
grain from northwestern ports to Liverpool without 
breaking bulk. Indeed it may be noted in passing that 
there is now building in a British yard a steel steamer 
designed for service between Canadian ports on the 
Great Lakes. In the matter of wages there is. little 
difference between the lake and coast yards, and the ad- 
vantage whici one section possesses in the cost of one 
class of material is as a rule counterbalanced by addi- 
tional freight charges on some other. The coast yards 
can unquestionably build successfully the smaller class of 
lake craft, but on the other hand the firms on the inland 
seas are there strong competitors in the construction of 
ocean going tugs. Indeed the most powerful sea going 


tug in the world was built at Cleveland and taken around 
by the coast—a journey of 4000 miles—to New Orleans, 
where it is now stationed. 

Steel ship builders on the Atlantic Coast may be inter- 
ested in a brief description of the steamer ‘* Mae,”’ re- 
cently completed by the Craig Shipbuilding Company of 
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Toledo, Ohio, for the New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company of New York, inasmuch as she marks the initial 
product of the new competitive conditions. The owners 
could not secure satisfactory assurances of early delivery 
from any coast builder and conseqnently went to the 
lakes. The ‘‘ Mae,’ which is now in active service be- 
tween the ports of Ponce and New York, is a steel single 
screw steamer of 2100 gross tons or 1200 net tons burden. 
She is 268 feet in length over all, 42 feet beam and 25 feet 
depth, her speed being between 10 and 11 knots on a coal 
consumption of about 20 tons per 24 hours. Her mean 
draft when fully loaded is 19 feet, her dead weight capac- 
ity 8000 tons and cubic capacity 130,000 feet for cargo. 
She can provide storage for 350 tons of coal and is fitted 
with the most modern equipment, including steam steer- 
ing gear and windlass, hoisting engines, &c. She is fitted 
with triple expansion. surface condensing engines, with 
cylinders of 22, 37 and 61 inches diameter and 36 inches 
stroke, to which steam is supplied from two Scotch boil- 
ers, each 12 x 1246 feet in size, working at 175 pounds 
pressure. The second steamer, the ‘‘ Porto Rico,”’ built 
for the same company and which has within the past few 
weeks been placed in the coasting trade around the island 
of Porto Rico, is 220 feet in length, 32 feet beam and 21 
feet depth. She is designed for passenger, freight and 
mail service and has a speed of 13 knots. 
re 


Strength of Steel Balls.* 
BY J. F. W. HARRIS, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Reliable data of the actual breaking strength of steel 
balls not being obtainable, the following tests were 
made at the Rose Polytechnic Institute preliminary to 
the design of some ball bearings for experimental pur- 
poses. The balls were obtained in every case directly 








METHOD OF ASCERTAINING STRENGTH OF 
STEEL BALLS 


from the manufacturers, who are designated in the tests 
by the letters A to F. 

The first experiments in crushing were made with 
the ball between two flat plates of a high grade tool 
steel, which had been hardened in brine. These proved 
unsatisfactory, the ball imbedding itself to a consid- 
erable depth. After trying several high grade steel 
plates of different brands with no better success, the 
method shown in Fig. 1 was adopted, in which the haré- 
ness of the balls was used to obtain a mutually unyield- 
ing surface. This apparatus co sists of a steel cylin- 
der bored to two diameters, with a square shoulder near- 
ly midway of its hight. Resting upon this shoulder is a 
thin steel plate, having a hole bored concentric with the 
cylinder, and whose diameter is 1-100 inch larger than 
that of the ball being tested. This plate serves as a 
suide for the central ball, retaining it in the axial line. 
litting snugly into the bottom of the cylinder is a hard- 
ened steel plug, having a conical recess in the center of 
its upper surface to retain the bottom ball. In the up- 
per end of the cylinder is a similar piug, fitting loosely 
to allow its vertical movement under pressure without 
friction. After adjustirg the balls, as shown in Fig. 1, 
this apparatus was placed between the heads of a 100,- 
0 pound Riehle testing machine. 

While making these tests of ball on bali, the search 


‘Abstract of paper presented at the New York meeting of the 
Am>rican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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was continued for a steel which would harden suffi- 
ciently to be used as ball races without injurious groov- 
ing under ordinary pressures. Several grades of va- 
rious brands of tool steel, hardened in brine, were tried, 
their comparetive hardness being ascertained by meas- 
uring the depression made by a %-inch ball under a 
load of 4000 pounds. These tests resulted in the selec- 
tion of a steel known to the trade as crucible tool or file 
steel, and a special steel made by the Carpenter Steel 
Company, used by them in the manufacture of projec- 
tiles. All balls up to and including % inch in diameter 
were tested between two plates of Carpenter steel of 
13-16 inch diameter and 1 inch in length. The indenta- 
tions made were almost imperceptible, and were re- 
moved by grinding after each series of tests. The larger 
balls were tested between plates of crucible tool steel 
2 inches square and % inch thick, on which but slight 
indentations were produced. 

The results obtained by both methods of testing are 
shown in the accompanying table of ‘ Breaking Loads,” 
in which the various tests are arranged in order of mag- 
nitude for better comparison, the numbers in the second 
column not having reference to order of test. The wide 
variations as shown therein arise principally from the 
difference in temper, which varied from brittle hard to 
that which could be filed with a Stubs smooth file. The 
softest balls required the greatest pressure, and flat- 
tened until they finally split. Of this character are 
C, 15, A 25, B, 4, F, 15, BH, 22, and F 15. The larger num- 
per of medium temper split in two pieces, the hardest 
broke up into a number of pieces. 

In testing ball on ball, the center ball was broken in 
about 80 per cent. of the cases, the break occurring by 
the formation and forcing of a nearly conical wedge into 
the ball, the base of the cone being approximately circu- 
lar. The angle of this wedge was about 60 degrees. 
When crushing between flat plates this wedge was 
formed in but very few cases, the balls generally break- 
ing up into a number of pieces, the angle of the wedge 
in this case being about 75 degrees. Of the defects 
found in the balls other than those of temper, there are 
four cases of hollow center, A 13, F, 13, F, 16, and B, 4; 
and a few cases of fire crack, as A 26, B, 1, and F, 1 
and F, 11. 

Breaking Loads. 


Diameter of No. of - 
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ball. ball. A F 
PG csi cecnces 1 800 760 1,360 940 870 1,020 
2 1,530 1,070 1,540 1,010 1,060 1,050 
8 2,240 1,150 2,120 1,680 1,210 1,240 
S  caseue “ena ° PR 1,620 
RURB Ss: 6 cccine. << 1,523 993 1,673 1,210 1,046 1,232 
NR icadsusaede 5 2.360 2,000 2,200 1,250 640 2,160 
6 2,880 2,000 2,600 1,260 3. 3,040 
7 2,900 2,230 2,780 1,480 3,180 8,150 
rt ee ‘ SOE dsavne| deades oaetene 
AVCTARC. ccicce «- 2,713 2,202 2,526 1,330 2,440 2,783 
Sh TIGR a caeveneas 9 3,860 3,600 3,770 2,600 4,200 4,330 
10 3,900 3,750 3,800 3,340 4,440 4,450 
11 4,430 4,000 5,020 4,000 5,330 4,800 
BBY) axxsta GRO Ti weeds fidveca Derece ll indies 
AVECYAZE. .eceee 4,063 4,162 4,196 3.313 4,656 4,526 
a inch.........0.0. 18 *3,980 5,200 4,700 4,600 7,400 5,640 
14 5,380 5,240 5,100 6,200 7,530 7,730 
15 6,840 6,400 7,000 6,250 7,975 8,100 
es aa VE sussee esace * stnesae snteue 
Ray! cleudda!! Saeed. “VidEde eenad  denade . watess 
D+ dade igised*! leaned, leach tedshaes Tee 
Average.......... 6,110 5, 5,600 5,683 7,685 7,156 
DE SR iccs cieteess 19 7,050 5,850 8,400 6,700 6,200 11,80 
20 7,930 5,850 8,480 7,530 6,600 13,040 
21 8,550 5,900 9,230 7,640 8,000 5,090 
a, cancel te paecas Sgt. donned)! ancuwe 
Average........ «- 7,843 6,200 8,703 11,200 6,933 13,310 
tT) ne ae > | arr 17,450 11,840 10380 ...... 
. i Ce 17,850 12,000 10,900 ...... 
25 23,000 cooce 56,000 10,008 1R700  sccrce 
Average........ .- 20,966 ...... 17,900... Rk 
DE CRO Mide scccarkees TP eee WIS) . zars 
a RE ccaces deaude TE occas 
Bt SINS nsGe lt idee Made ol eee 
Se (Cie. int eee & dhewiaie Secdice!? deed *. 
Average.. ..... RUE <éikeie” ‘astuee ‘atasce REED. ccsnes 
pe a ee eh i BIR oc atie cathe an pelcgaaee | et ae 
Wes PORUOOY ldadhatl< erste’ <ceeset) Nddetlad) ‘deddes 
Re.) SDE ening avniivaw’ oak pated ahicdeeke hick 
Beeseing: icc. CRE 2.00" afc. 
Diameter of No.of -—-—— Between flat plates eo 
ball. ball. <A, R, 3 4 F, F, 
5 GOR cvcbeveses 2 1,6u0 *700 1,800 1,250 1,300 *1,0u0 
2 1,950 1,200 2,200 1,260 1,500 1,47 
R 3,800 2,150 2,300 1,430 1,600 1,600 
Wi Sees MN ee del sc tdadden, apmwe 2, 
AVOUTRNE Sc ccics % 2,450 1,850 2,100 1,313 4% 1,483 1,690 
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INCh...cccccovecs 5 3,530 2,200 2,600 1,800 3,700 3,600 
“ 6 3,980 3,5C€0 2,900 2,(00 4,400 3,600 
7 4,000 4,050 8,400 2,200 4,700 000 
6 oie 5,600 ae 2,900 4,800 4,350 
AVCTABC.0.00005 + 3,836 3,837 2,966 2,225 4,400 3,887 
PON ikkikeceiace ie 6,700 4,600 4,900 5,400 6,600 6,300 
“ 10 8,720 5,150 5,400 5,800 6,000 6,950 
ll 10,580 6,200 6,400 6,900 6,850 *7,600 
12 Jat 6,800 eee See 6,900 8,200 
Average........ .. 8,666 5,687 5,566 6,033 6,337 7,150 
AGRE... vovyssr-s BB 8,480 6,000 9,300 7,000 8,500 *5,500 
14 8,600 6,750 9,600 7,950 9,200 6,300 
15 9,900 7,400 13,600 8250 9,300 7,200 
oe” seven ah ae | scencw .. 10,100 *7,950 
aD | Sacews dak anbsn?l ees “aeieee 13,600 
ED: cheese: bedebe “ekass! hepeece “eumess 13,700 
AVOTEBC..cccccs oe 8,993 6,887 10,833 7,733 9,275 10,200 
56 Inch...ccrcescess 19 10,700 10,800 10,500 8,700 9,700 9,800 
, 20 16,120 18,070 10,600 11,000 10,100 11,400 
21 «18,000 14,250 10,650 11,800 12,000 13,000 
Be! ceeste SEO “snbue | vesess 19,400 19,150 
AVOFARS csccces =: 14,940 14,042 10,583 10,500 12,800 13,337 
SS eee ee! ee 19,950 12,6€0 10,400 
24 41,450. 20,600 15,300 12,900 ...... 
25 46,860 22,100 16,600 15,600 ...... 
Average........ a eer 20,883 14,83: kh erry 
i eae st . eo 10,500 
at ‘AAD gébecs onbbex. onesse 20,000 , 
ge, <r ss Se ee 21,900 
29 oes ouneee: beeen 3] a 
AVOTORS...veres > 38,866 EB ee atenee 
CO See Oe eee ee eT 
ae Sctees'. webee sorsenes 
DD. umes an 
PX) ee 90,650 


eeeeee | teense 


* Visible defect (not included in averages). 


Some experiments to determine the effect of the dif- 
ference of area in contact on the breaking strength are 
being made, a few of which are given in the following 
table: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 
ie SHOE OR cs tr GE IUD oc. -e snes TOD sccve asses onare >eee 
B, Center ball... 34” ..... 5,400 6300 00. 12? 6600 177°" 5,500 
Sec. aissa Gente. “oben. aden ERO wccce are 

9 0 11 12 
B, Upper ball.... %4" 6,400 4,950 Gee? Neses 
B, Center ball... 36"  _..... pxareei- al xepme eese- 
B, Lower ball... 34" ps ene cased yes 5,780 





THE WEEK. 


A preliminary estimate of the mineral output of the 
State of Colorado made by the Denver Mining Ex- 
change places its value at $56,000,000, of which about 
$35,000,000 was in gold, $15,000,000 in silver, $5,000,000 
in lead and $1,000,000 in copper. 


The Board of Construction of the Navy Department 
have granted an extension of twelve months over the 
contract period for the completion of the 22 tor- 
pedo boats now building for the United States Navy. 
The action was based on a petition from seven ship- 
building firms in which it was stated that the steel mak- 
ers could not possibly furnish the material for the new 
vessels in time to enable the contractors to complete 
them within the contract limitation of time. 


The labor organizations connected with the Chicago 
building trades are taking steps to secure a general ad- 
vance in wages April 1. The carpenters, who now re- 
ceive 42% cents an hour, have notified contractors that 
they will not work for less than 50 certs, which makes 
an advance of 60 cents for their working day of eight 
hours. The electrical mechanics name 25 cents per day 
as their expected advance. Other unions will follow the 
lead of the carpenters and electricians. It is believed 
that the contractors will comply with the demands 
made upon them. 


The Senate Committee on Commerce, it is announced, 
will shortly take up the question of the establishment 
of a Department of Commerce, and will invite represent- 
ative business organizations to present their views on 
the subject. 


A bill extending until January 1, 1905, the time for 
the completion of the New York & Long Island Bridge 
Company’s bridge across the East River between Man- 
hattan and Long Island, was favorably reported this 
week to the United States Senate. 


United States Consul Kennedy, at Para, Brazil, re- 
ports to the State Department that foreign manufactur- 
ers are using the names of established American manu- 
facturing firms in the hardware and other lines on in- 
ferior goods sent to Brazil. 
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At the approaching session of the Quebec Legislature 
a bill is to be introduced, providing for a new corporation 
law modeled after the law which has proved so prof- 
itable to the New Jersey State treasury. 


The total number of vessels of all descriptions that 
came into the port of New York during the year 1899 
was 14,067, of which 9468 were American and 2407 were 
British. 


3eerbohm’s revised estimates of the world’s wheat 
crop for 1899 gives a total of 2,513,200,000 bushels, 
against an average for the six years, 1894-1899, of 2,521,- 
800,000 bushels. The estimate for 1899 is about 331,000,- 
600 bushels less than for 1898. 


John Brown & Co., Limited, recently launched from 
their shipyard at Clydebank, Scotland, the largest steam 
vessel ever built on the Clyde. The steamer, which is 
named the “ Saxonia,” is 600 feet long over all, 644% feet 
beam, 4914 feet deep and 13,900 tons gross. 


An international exposition on a large scale is to be 
held in 1901 in Sydney, Australia, “to celebrate the 


birth of the new century and the federation of Austra- 
lia.” 


The Barber Asphalt Company of New York are re- 
ported to have purchased all the principal asphalt de- 
posits in Mexico. The beds, which are located in the 
States of Vera Cruz and Tamaulipas, have been worked 
for several years in a small way. 


D. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., the well known 
cotton expert, takes a very encouraging view of textile 
conditions in the South. There are now, he says, 5,000,- 
000 spindles in the Southern States as against 13,000,000 
in New England, and the number is likely to be in- 
creased to 7,000,000 by the end of this year. He does not 
believe that there is the slightest fear of overproduction 
if the market opportunities for American cotton goods 
are properly developed. 


The Director of the United States Mint announces 
that the total coinage during 1899 was $139,243,191, of 
which $111,344,220 was in gold, $26,061,519 in silver, and 
$1,837,451 in nickels and copper. 


Statistics tabulated by United States Appraiser 
Wakeman show that the value of foreign merchandise 
landed at the port of New York in 1899 was $494,144,- 
840. an increase of nearly $84,000,000 over the previous 
year. 


Unskilled labor is extremely scarce in Western Penn- 
sylvania and the Central West. Agents have been scour- 
ing Eastern cities for men and several gangs of one or 
two hundred each have recently been brought into Pitts- 
burgh. 


The fire loss of the United States and Canada in De- 
cember, 1899, is estimated by the Journal of Commerce at 
$13,260,650, bringing the total for the year up to $137,- 
773,200, or over $17,000,000 in excess of 1898, and $26,- 
500,000 above the 1897 loss. 


During the past year there were received at the Kan- 
sas City stock yards 6,024,212 head of cattle and hogs, 
valued at $120,706,600, an increase of $9,066,600 over 
1898. To handle these animals there are 11,800 persons 
employed in the local live stock and packing industries. 


The New York State Canal Commission appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt have recommended two plans for 
the creation of a ship canal across the State between the 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. One is to widen and 
deepen the existing canals and enlarge and improve the 
locks at an estimated cost of $20,000,000. The other 
plan, which is the one most strongly favored by the 
Commission, is to widen and deepen tne present canals 
and enlarge and improve the locks and dig about 81 
miles of new canal between Syracuse and West Troy 
and carry the waterway around the cities of Rochester 
and Syracuse, at a cost of about $60,000,000. 


The German Emperor has created a new academicai 
degree, that of “doctor of engineering.” The first re- 
cipient of the new degree from the Charlottenburg Poly- 
technic will be Prince Henry of Prussia. 


The flour output at Minneapolis, Minn., in 1899 was 
the largest on record, amounting to 14,291,780 barrels, 
against 14,232,595 barrels in 1898. In 1878 the produc- 
tion was only 940,000 barrels. 


The International Association of Machinists are pre- 
paring for a general movement for a nine-hour working 
day to commence April 1. 


The Manufacturers’ Club of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
about to erect a building in which to house small fac- 
tories, furnishing power for the same. The building will 


also contain lunch rooms and other conveniences for 
both men and women and will be provided with a roof 
garden. 
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The Smith Trade Alliance. 


We may confess to some surprise that greater atten- 
tion has not been given in this country to an article in the 
January number of the Forum than it appears to have at- 
tracted. From time to time we have observed in the 
English trade press ridicule or denunciation of the 
“Trade Alliance” system developed during recent years 
by E. J. Smith, who, we believe, hails from Birmingham, 
but there has never until now come under our notice a 
clear presentation of his aims, the means which he 
adopts, and the results which he has achieved. That he 
himself has done in the article to which we desire to call 
attention. 

His plans spring from the same evils which have 
driven so many American manufacturers into a multitude 
of schemes with a final resort to the modern consolida- 
tion—the greatest of these evils being savage, unre- 
strained competition. But his system differs radically 
from any which have been attempted on this side of the 
ocean. 

Mr. Smith starts with the conviction shared by the 
majority of our makers that untold mischief is done by 
ignorance of or indifference to carefully establishing the 
real cost of production. Mr. Smith’s first step after get- 
ting the members of a trade together is to form a large 
and representative committee to assist in working out the 
cost of production of every article to be covered by the 
alliance. On the top of this cost a minimum profit must 
be charged. In some trades every individual member 
may charge any price he likes above that minimum, but 
he must show, whenever called upon to do so, that after 
making out his calculations of cost on association lines, 
the minimum margin of profit is provided for in his sell- 
ing prices. In these lines the competition between manu- 
facturers resolves itself into efforts to reduce the cost. 

In several branches of manufacture Mr. Smith adopts 
uniform price-lists. In others a system of grading is 
adopted in allowing special privileges in the way of larger 
discounts off selling prices to those members who are 
handicapped in the race for equality. Finally he has pro- 
vided in some cases for a system of compensation for 
any loss of trade caused by the association, but states 
that thus far it has never been claimed. 

It is in this way that Mr. Smith endeavors to secure 
what he calls a living profit. With that he couples a plan 
to secure to labor a “living wage,” and it is this “ al- 
liance”’ with labor which gives vitality to his scheme. 
He holds—and many will agree with him—that by pre- 
venting “imbecile underseiling” ‘he prevents labor 
troubles. He recognizes the trades union and forms an 
alliance between it and the associated manufactur- 
ers, the fundamental principle being that neither side 
will countenance any maker or workman who is not in- 
cluded in the agreement. 

In forming the alliance wages and profits are taken as 
they are, then profits are fixed on a fair level, and as a 
separate item there is added to wages a bonus or bonuses 
upon wages; each bonus being a percentage of such ad- 
ditional profit on a scale which in England is accepted as 
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a fair proportion. A wages and conciliation board, con- 
sisticg of an equal number on each side, is established, 
whose decisions must be loyally accepted. 

Mr. Smith mentions the following conditions which at- 
tach to the alliance: 

“1. The work people have a guarantee that existing 
wages shall never he reduced so long as the alliance lasts. 

“2. Wages for new articles introduced after its for- 
mation may be settled on each works; but either side can 
call upon the board to fix them. 

“3. The first bonus is also a fixture, as selling prices 
will not be reduced below the first level. 

“4. Any further bonus can only be paid on any in- 
creased actual profit. Any change in selling prices caused 
by advance in the prices of material, and not carried be- 
yond, is exempt from further bonus. 

“5. All bonuses after the first are subject to a sliding 
scale whenever real profits are increased or decreased. 

“6. No strike or lockout is permitted unless in de- 
fense of the alliance. Then it is supported by both sides, 
and the expenses are divided. 

“7. In the event of any dispute to be referred to the 
board, workmen must accept employers’ conditions and 
prices under protest. They cannot leave their employ- 
ment or be discharged on account of the dispute; but the 
settlement must be retroactive, so that no injustice may 
be done. 

**8. Each employer retains full control over his own 
works upon all matters but those pertaining to wages 
and bonus and conditions of labor. Workmen can be dis- 
charged for any other reason, and are themselves free to 
change their employment whenever they wish to do so. 

“9. The workmen’s union must supply a sufficient 
number of good work people, and the board decides as to 
the necessity or otherwise of bringing new men into the 
trade. 

“10. No restriction is placed upon any one wishing to 
come into the trade, so long as he agrees to sell on the 
lines laid down by the association, and to comply with 
the rules that govern competitors.” 

Mr. Smith rather laboriously, it seems to us, attempts 
to prove that the interests of the consumer are safe- 
guarded. We fancy, however, that the average purchaser 
would regard such an alliance as a very effective “ hold 
up.” 

It has been urged, too, that such a compact for mutual 
benefit between men and makers might prove a danger- 
ous one to the industry and the country, when the ques- 
tion arises of meeting competition of capital and labor, 
warring merrily, in other countries. 

Mr. Smith states that there are now working under 
such alliances in England 500 manufacturers, employing 
some 306,000 work people and controlling $250,000,000 in 
capital. The latter figure, however, seems to us to be a 
misprint, since this would mean an average capital per 
manufacturer of $500,000, which cannot be the case in 
the trades which he enumerates. 

It is reported that Mr. Smith is now engaged in writ- 
ing a book on his methods, which certainly will merit 
attention. His scheme is one which may well bring pros- 
perity to manufacturers and mechanics, and we can well 
understand that it might prove a difficult and costly un- 
dertaking to start an opposition against an alliance so in- 
trenched, but what floods of denunciation it would dis- 
charge in this country from the press, the legislative halls 
and the platforms. 
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The building of steel rail mills is easily accomplished 
on paper. The tongue of report is busy with two great 
schemes of this kind, one at a point in Western Ontario, 
Canada, and the other at Great Falls, Mont., by the Great 
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Northern Railroad. So jubilant are some of the newspa- 
per writers over this gossip that they are already figur- 
ing on the dire effects which such competition will have 
on the Carnegie and Federal Steel companies. It will be 
ample time to consider such a question when contracts 
are actually let for the buildings and machinery. 


<i 
—_— 


The Ambition of Modern Russia. 





The intimation by the Czar that an early important 
increase in the Russian navy may be expected possesses 
all the more interest because of its coming after the prac- 
tical completion, in that country. of one of the greatest 
undertakings in railway building that the world has seen. 
While it may be that military needs have figured in the 
planning of all the railways in Prussia, it can hardly be 
supposed that other considerations have not even more 
weight, at least in regard to the roads most recently con- 
structed. The State railways of Russia were built pri- 
marily for military requirements, but their commercial 
requirements have long since outstripped in importance 
their use for army transportation. So the opening of the 
trans-Siberian road and the accompanying) development 
of the vast extent of country which it traverses undoubt- 
edly will lead to production on a larger scale, with a cor- 
responding increase in traffic, regardless of any military 
uses. The result of all this will be an increased purchas- 
ing power of millions of people, and a widening of mar- 
kets that must prove of interest far beyond the limits of 
Russia. 

It is true that the building of a railway is not followed 
necessarily by successful operation, but it is worth noting 
that nowhere in the United States, in spite of the fact 
that more than once the building of railways has seemed 
overdone, has any road ever been laid down which it was 
found necessary later to abandon. On the contrary, the 
value of American railway property is greater than ever 
before, its physical condition in the aggregate is better, 
and the volume of earnings greater. A similar state- 
ment might be made regarding the railways of most 
other countries; and even in Africa lines built in sections 
which were practically without any traffic have proved 
so successful that extensions are constantly being pro- 
jected. Hence it appears reasonable to expect, in a coun- 
try so extensive and populous as Russia, with so large a 
traffic already developed, and with the people vigorous, 
industrious and frugal, that railway building may be fol- 
lowed in some localities by such improved conditions as 
resulted from extending railways across the prairies of 
western America. 

There can be no doubt that the commercial develop- 
ment in Russia which appears in immediate or early pros 
pect has helped to influence the new policy of naval ex- 
pansion. Great nations do not, in these days, build costly 
war ships merely for the sake of owning them. They 
do require navies in order that they may be prepared at 
all times for war, but even then the feeling at the bot- 
tom is not a desire to own territory so much as to com- 
mand the widest possible commercial opportunities. The 
ambition of modern Russia, therefore, is concerned with 
& prospective commerce more extensive than that coun- 
try has yet been able to boast of, and the Government 
seeks to foster this commercial growth by affording such 
protection as can be assured in no other way so fully as 
by making Russia a more important sea power. 

The new markets which will be opened by the Russian 
railways now in course of construction, together with the 
opening of certain new seaports which the Government 
is understood to have in prospect, cannot fail to interest 
the whole industrial world besides. The new development 
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requires material and technical knowledge which Russia, 
within the recent period since she ceased to oppose the 
introduction of Western ideas, has not become able to 
supply. From the first step in the building of railways 
in that country, not only American engineers but Ameri- 
can materials have found an opening there. The recent 
determination of the Government to have all the railways 
in Russia equipped with certain safety appliances is 
coupled with the requirement that they shall actually be 
manufactured within the empire. But there happens to 
be presented an opportunity for American capital and 
American equipment for the manufacture of the devices 
which have been adopted. Likewise the increase in the 
navy points to the possibility of orders for ships reaching 
ithe United States, in addition to what have been placed 
here already, and if the shipbuilders of this country are 
capable of building war vessels for such a power as Rus- 
sia—careful that every requirement shall be met fully— 
they should be no less able to build anything in the way 
of merchant ships that Russia is likely to call for. 

The references made above to American trade with 
Russia bear chiefly upon classes of goods which may be 
said 1o sell themselves. If a demand exists there for 
steel rails, it exists without regard to any efforts made 
from the outside to secure trade, and to obtain such or- 
ders Americans have oily to be in a position to fill them 
promptly. at prices at least as low as those of competing 
countries. So with the building of ships. With regard 
to the sale of machinery, we may be producing something 
which is desired in Russia and which is not obtainable 
outside of the United States. But all of these are lines 
in which trade in large volume cannot be expected to be 
constant or permanent; once an equipment is completed, 
further requirements in that quarter will be confined to 
making up for depreciation. The backbone of foreign 
trade with Russia must be in the supplying of minor ar- 
ticles—such as can enter into wide use or consumption, 
at prices within the reach of great numbers of people. 
These articles, including many of iron and steel, must be 
carried to the people. instead of the manufacturers wait- 
ing for orders to come to them. Russia will try to build 
her own ships in time, but the manufacture of the thou- 
sand and one articles of utility or convenience may long 
delay taking root in that country—either because the 
Government does not foster such manufactures as in the 
case of larger interests, or because the people as a race 
do not lend themselves readily to the production of such 
goods, or because, by reason of their industries having 
been longer established, outside countries may be able to 
make them at an advantage as to price. At any rate, the 
possibility not only exists. but seems likely to become 
greater, for selling very many kinds of foreign made 
Russia. The yearly fair still maintained at 
Nijni Novgorod is a relic of the time when goods from 
Western Europe were carried into Russia by means of 
caravans. just as trade was conducted between the same 
countries and India and China. The building of railways 
makes access to Russian markets easier, as well as open- 


goods in 


ing the way to a larger purchasing power of the people. 
Within a few years have been seen at one and the same 
time Russians starving in one province and grain rotting 
in the fields in another, for the lack of means of trans- 
portation. Such lack will not longer exist, and the mer- 
chants of that nationality which is first to gain a strong 
footing in the new markets now opening may long enjoy 
It is, for this reason that it seems 
desirable for more Americans to devote serious attention 


to Russian trade than have done so in the past. 
—_—___—~ 
The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania will 
hold their annual banquet at the Hotel Schenley, in 
Pittsburgh, on Thursday evening, February 8. 


an advantage from it. 
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The New York Rapid Transit Tunnel. 


John B. McDonald was awarded the contract for 
building the New York Rapid Transit tunnel. His bid 
was to build and equip the rauroad for $35,000,000. This 
price includes the entire four sections, thus indicating 
that the work will be performed at once and in its 
entirety. The bidder also agrees to operate the road for 
the upset price, a statutory requirement of interest equal 
to that paid by the city for the bonds, and 1 per cent. 
additional. According to the contract ground must be 
broken within 30 days of the awarding of the contract. 
Mr. McDonald stated: ‘‘I shall be ready to begin work 
within 30 days after the award, and can have operations 
in Elm street and in Harlem under way at the same time. 
The plans and specifications are made out and I believe 
the tunnel can be built in three years. The work under 
my charge shall be distributed among contractors, each 
section according to the skill and ability of the con- 
tractor.”’ He also stated that there would be about 
$10,000,000 worth of iron work. 

The bid of John B. McDonald for the tunnel by sec- 
tions was: Section 1, $15,000 000; sections 1 and 2, $26,- 
000,000; sections 1, 2 and 38, $32,000,000, or the four 
sections, $35,000,000. 

Mr. McDonald offered to furnish the $1,000,000 cash 
deposit required in the contract. This he must do within 
ten days of the awarding of the contract. The following 
sureties were named for the $1,000,000 and $5,000,00U con- 
struction and continuing bonds: The Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Maryland, the United States Fidelity & 
Guarantee Company and the American Surety Company 
of New York. 

Associated with Mr. McDonald are said to be John F. 
Carroll, leader of Tammany Hall in Richard Croker’s 
absence; Andrew Freedman, whose surety company fur- 
nishes part of the bonds, and Daniel F. McMahon, chair- 
man of the Tammany Executive Committee. Mr. 
McDonald is himself a member of the Finance Committee 
of Tammany Hall. It has also been stated that he repre- 
sents the Whitney or Metropolitan Traction Syndicate. 
Mr. McDonald is now building the Jerome Park, New 
York, reservoir. He built the Baltimore & Ohio tunnel 
in Baltimore and also the West Shore road. 

There was but one other bid received. 1t was from 
Andrew Onderdonk of 80 Broadway, New York. The 
price named in this bid was $39,300,000. The terms of his 
bid were: For the first section, if the road shall consist of 
only one section, $17,000,000; for the first and second 
sections, if only two are to be built, $28,000,000; for the 
first, second and third, $35,500,000, and for the four sec- 
tions, $39,300,000. Mr. Onderdonk agrees to pay to the 
city of the gross receipts over $5,000,000 5 per cent. on the 
first $1,000,000 and 244 per cent. additional on each suc- 
ceeding $1,000,000, but not exceeding a maximum of 15 
per cent. after five years. He names as sureties for the 
$5,000,000 contractor’s bond the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, the United States Fidelity & Guarantee 
Company, Samuel Shortridge, Frank E. Randal and 
Nathaniel Havens. He offers as security for the 
$1,000,000 continuing bond 1000 shares of Southern Rail- 
way East Tennessee reorganization mortgage bonds, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

An informal bid presented jointly by the United Con- 
tracting Company, the Metropolis Constructing Company 
and the Terminal Railroad & Construction Company was 
refused. 

A résumé of the contract and description of route and 
materials required are printed in The Iron Age under date 
of October 19, 1899. 


—————LQWS—_— 


The Alabama Steel & Wire Company. 


(By Telegraph.) 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 17, 1900.—At the meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Alabama Steel & Wire 
Company, held yesterday, James Bowron was elected a 
director to succeed C. E. Robinson. E. T. Schuler was 
elected president and G. H. Schuler, secretary and treas- 
urer. These three constitute the Board of Directors. 
Part of the works will commence operations about Feb- 
ruary 1. 


atin 
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The Tin Plate Wages. 





(By Telegraph.) 

PITTSBURGH, PA., January 17, 1900.—The bi-monthly 
conference between Wage committees of the Amalga- 
mated Association and, the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany will be held in Chicago, Friday, January 19, to fix 
a wage scale in tin mills for January and February. The 
men expect an advance of about 8 per cent. 
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The National Steel Company. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PrrTspuRGH, Pa., January 17, 1900.—On January 1, 
1900, the National Steel Company secured control of the 
blast furnaces, Steel works and rolling mills of the Aitna- 
Standard Iron & Steel Company at Mingo Junction and 
Bridgeport, Ohio, and will hereafter operate them as the 
7Htna-Standard works. The Altna-Standard Iron & 
Steel Company continue their corporate existence with 
John A. Topping, president, and Isaac M. Scott, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and will carry out all contracts or 
other obligations that they may have outstanding. The 
financial operations and accounting will be directed by 
the general offices of the National Steel Company, and all 
remittances or settlements of accounts should be made 
through National Steel Company, Marquette Building, 
Chicago. 

In this connection we note also the fact that B. M. 
Caldwell, formerly vice-president and general manager 
of the AStna-Standard Iron & Steel Company, has sev- 
ered his connection with that concern, at his own re- 
quest, in order to devote more time to his personal af- 
fairs. He will not, for the time being, engage actively in 
any other business, but will be absent for a number of 
months on a Southern cruise. 

The position of vice-president and general manager 
has been abandoned, John A. Topping, manager of Actna- 
Standard Works. National Steel Company, assuming the 
general management of both the operating and commer- 
cial departments. The retirement of Mr. Caldwell from 
this concern was sincerely regretted by his associates, 
who endeavored to persuade him to continue with the 
concern, but without avail. Mr. Caldwell retires with 
the very kindest feeling existing between himself and his 
former associates. 


<i 
Seal 





The American Tin Plate Company. : 

At the regular annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the American Tin Plate Company, held last Tuesday, a 
clause was inserted in the by laws of the company requir- 
ing the officers to make a full financial statement of assets 
and liabilities which should truly disclose the character 
and location of each. lt was also decided to hold open 
for the inspection of the stockholders the complete list of 
stockholders, showing the names and addresses and num- 
ber of shares of either common or preferred stock held. 
This list shows that there are more than 1500 stockholders 
and that there is no control of the stock in the Board of 
Directors. 

The annual report filed in the State of New York 
shows the following: 


The amount of their capital meek, ana aaa amount 


authorized to be issued, is .......... ais on 000, 000. 
The proportion actually issued is ....... 46,325, 000.00 
The amount of their debts does not exceed the sum of. a 00 
The amount of their assets is at least the sum of........ 7,460, 167 .00 


The annual statement, which is dated December 31, 


1899, shows the following: 


ASSETS. 
Plants, real estate, patents, machinery, &c. $43,404,508.04 
Merchandise, DENIES. cvencadgnueioaeucias , 951,925.40 
Accounts receivable....... pinawecveemiactaets 1,518,247.35 
COGN ocatsen ds civadic dcedersucapetese Fs tecescus 984,34 
POR CUB eo 2 deat ines Sicdsaneewecncctcanseneme $50,864.665.13 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock, preferred...........s0e08 +++» $18,325,000.00 
Capital stock, COMMOD..........ceeeeeee ee 28,000,00.).00 

UT GRMN CIUIOIE > co sccscccevceiccacseamun cacgteon $46,325,000,00 
Purchase money mortgages, assumed.,..............0.00. , 
OE ae ne ee eee 1,656, 288.98 
WARE as «a ccda dances Cebtriedd cakivasnsenqaases ¢oncnacticencas 2,613,426,15 

otal Maes occ cidsecunpecconesvetoe | ocdatevvccloes $50,864, 665.13 


The following officers were re elected: President, D. 
G. Reid; first vice-president, William B. Leeds; second 
vice- -president, William T, Graham; third vice president, 
Warner Arms; treasurer, F. S. Wheeler; secretary and 
treasurer, E. G. Applegate; assistant secretary, i 
Wheeler; counsel, James B. Dill. Messrs. Reid, 
and Mathews were re-elected to the Board of Directors 
for a term of five years. 





<_ 


We can state officially that the only order go far re- 
ceived by the Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, for 
steel cars for shipment to France is one for 500 cars, 











MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 





The employees of the Sharon works of the National Steel 
Company, at Sharon, Pa., have been given an advance of 10 
per cent. in wages. 

The Newark Weldless Tube Steel Company of Newark, Ohio, 
held their annual meeting last week and elected the following 
directors: J. W. Lee, S. V. Bishop, T. B. Moreland, H. J. Bock, 
J. R. Goldsborough, all of Pittsburgh, and W. E. Miller, J. M. 
Schwartz, Joseph H. Newton and Samuel Morris of Newark. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: W. E. Miller, presi- 
dent; 8. V. Bishop, vice-president ; J. R. Goidsborough, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. 


The capital stock of the Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, 
Pa., is to be increased from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. This 
concern will build an open hearth steel plant, blast furnaces and 
rod mill at Sharon, and it is reported the addition of $1,000,000 
is for the purpose of building a tin plate plant. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Hussey-Truxall Steel 
Company will be held in their office in Pittsburgh, on Friday, 
January 19, for the purpose of voting on a proposition to issue 
preferred stock of the company to the amount of $50,000. 


The Ohio [ren & Steel Company, operating Mary Furnace 
at Lowellville, Ohio, have increased their capital stock of $150,- 
000 to $500,000, that it might represent more nearly the value 
of the plant with surplus. 


The Peru Steel Casting Company of Peru, Ind., have made 
an increase of $250,000 to their capital stock, the entire stock 
now being $650,000. 

Machinery. 


When the pians of the Westinghouse Wlectric & Mfg. Com- 
pany are fully carried out at their plant at East Pittsburgh, that 
concern will have one of the iargest manufacturing buildings in 
the world. The plans, which are now on exhibition in the West- 
inghouse Building, Pittsburgh, show that the new structure will 
be more than 12vV0 feet square, and with an average hight of 
three stories. The contract for the erection of a portion of this 
structure will be let within two weeks. The building contem- 
plates additions to the present structures, giving a total floor 
space of more than 4,500,600 square feet. The first improve- 
ment to be made wiil be an addition to the machine shop and 
warehouse, extending 176 feet north of the present warehouse 
and 52 feet south, the latter end connecting with the power 
house. When these additions are completed the factory building 
will then extend 1250 feet on each of the four sides, enclosing a 
court that is 400 x 1000 feet. Two switches are to be built from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to the enclosed court, and all the 
manufactured product of the mill will be erected and prepared 
for shipment in this department. When the new buildings are 
completed the working force of the concern will also be in- 
creased fully 500 men. Other changes are contemplated, which 
will increase the capacity of the plant at least one-half. 


The Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company, recently organized 
at Braddock, Va., for the purpose of manufacturing machine 
tools, alr compressors and other kinds of machinery, have placed 
several contracts for the erection of their new works, which 
will be located at Braddock. The buildings will be constructed 
by the Pittsburgh Bridge Company, and will consist of a main 
building. 60 x 300 feet, a second similar building, 80 x 200 feet 
and a third, 30 x 200 feet. The contract for the traveling cranes 
have been given to the Monongahela Machine Tool Company of 
Pittsburgh ; a 10-ton hand power crane will be furnished by the 
Reading Crane & Hoist Works, Reading, Pa. The Whiting 
Foundry Kquipment Company, Harvey, Iil., will furnish a large 
cupola and five ladies. The power for operating the new works 
will be generated by gas engines, and all machinery will be 
driven by electricity. The contract for the machine tool equip- 
ment has been given to the Monongahela Machine Tool Company. 
The new concern, in addition to the lines mentioned above, will 
also manufacture a compound air compressor of new design. 

The Keystone Driller Company of Beaver Falls, Pa., have 
sold a machine to the Oliver Iron Mining Company for locating 
and proving up iron ore deposits on Minnesota lands. 

The Pittsburgh Steam Steering & Mfg. Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Va., have been incorporated with a capital of $300,000. 
The concern propose to manufacture steam steering apparatus. 

The Standard Foundry Company, which purchased some time 
ago the idle foundry of the American Foundry Company, Cleve- 
land, Qhio, will operate it to full capacity this year, and will 
considerably increase the output. 


In the courts at Pittsburgh a petition has been filed, asking 
for the dissclution of the Leechburg Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, who have been absorbed by the Mesta Machine Company. 
There is $200,000 to distribute among stockholders. The pre- 
liminary order was made. 


The new BWmpire Building, being erected at Fifth and Lib- 
erty streets, Pittsburgh, will contain two Scaife water filters, 
having a combined capacity of 3500 gallons per hour.- The ar- 
rangement contains a unique feature; being designed so that 
either filter can be shut off from the main supply pipe while be- 
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ing cleansed; the other filter meanwhile furnishing the filtered 
water for the entire building. William B. Scaife &*Sons are 
the manufacturers of these filters, which contain no chemicals 
or coagulent of any description. William B. Scaife & Sons have 
been awarded the contract for building the extensions to the 
Canton Steel Company plant. The specifications consist of a 
great amount of plate girder work and steel frame construction. 


The Portage Lake Machine Works, at Ripley, Mich., near 
Houghton, lost their foundry, pattern shop, office and a ware- 
house by fire on the 11th inst., causing a loss of $85,000, with 
$40,000 insurance. The machine shop was saved. 


The foundry and machine shops of F. M. Davis Iron Works 
Company, Denver, Col., were totally destroyed by fire on Jan- 
uary 10, involving a loss of about $150,000. 


The Warren City Boiler Works, Warren, Ohio, are building 
for the city of Norfoik, Va., two large stand pipes, 10 x 150 feet, 
and 25 x 100 feet. They have a large number of orders for 
this kind of work booked for the coming season. 


The Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, held their 
first annual meeting on the 15th inst., having just completed 
their first full year, and the report of their business may be 
told in kind by nearly every machine tool building concern in 
the Queen City, for all of them have enjoyed an exceedingly 
prosperous year’s business. The concern named have shown 
that their earnings upon the capital invested have been 45 per 
cent. for the 12 months just ended, all of which, however, will 
be converted into betterments by the purchase of additional 
ground space, and the erection and equipment of additional 
buildings thereon. 


The Acme Foundry Company of Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
incorporated, with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture gray 
iron castings. The incorporators are L. G. Kranz, C. K. Sun- 
shine, Wm. Jassland, Wm. Greenbaum and B. A. Spayne. 


Hardware. 


Codling Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn., manufacturers of 
floor and ceiling plates for piumbers and fitters, are building 
a new foundry, 45 x 62 feet, with an L, 18 x 22 feet, equipped 
with modern appliances, and with a capacity somewhat greater 
than is required for their own castings. The new foundry is 
expected to be in operation during February. 

Wilcox, Crittendeu & Co., manufacturers of marine hardware, 
Middletown, Conn., are now equipping their plant with elec- 
tricity for lighting and power purposes. Heretofore water and 
steam combined have been their motive power. They are in- 
stalling a generator of about 150 horse-power, which will furnish 
power and light for their whole plant. The change in power 
has been made for economy as well as convenience. 


The Louisville Bolt & Iron Company have purchased the 
plant of the Anderson Iron & Bolt Company, Anderson, Ind., 
and will remove machinery, &c., about February 15 next to 
Louisville, Ky., where they are now building a modern plant, 
which will have double the capacity of the one at Anderson. 
The works at Anderson will be kept in full operation until 
the company are ready to operate at Louisyille. Until the 
change is made the company request the trade to address them 
at Anderson, under the name of the Louisville Bolt & Iron 
Company. ‘The products of the company include common car- 
riuge bolts, machine bolts, bolt ends, bridge and truss rods, lag 
serews, plain point and gimlet point coach screws. 

The Gurney Refrigerator Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
shipped a carload of refrigerators on the 11th inst., destined 
for Honolulu. 


Thirteen hundred employees of the Pratt & Letchworth 
Company and the United Hame Company, Buffalo, N. Y., with 
their wives and triends, making a total number of about 2000, 
on New Year's Day, after inspecting the new electric power de- 
partment, partook of a bountiful luncheon at the company’s 
warehouse, which was effectively decorated. In the evening a 
grand ball took place. 


The New Castle Shovel Company, New Castle, Pa., manu- 
facturers of shovels, spades and scoops, are at present furnish- 
ing large quantities of their product, The Cleveland or Hol- 
low Back line of shovels to the trade, and report that the 
same are giving the best of satisfaction, in view of their ex- 
cellent finish and quality. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Ohio River Roofing & Mfg. Company of Belle Center, 
Ohio, have been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. The 
company will engage in the manufacture of steel roofing, spout- 
ing, galvanized tanks and sheet metals. 


The Berkshire Iron Yard, M. H. Rogers, owner, Bridgeport, 
Conn., dealers in scrap iron and metal, are at present dis- 
mantling several large plants in Bridegport, among which are 
the Chequette Power Company, Bridgeport Copper Company and 
the Utilization Company. The material from these plants will 
aggregate about 2600 tons. 


_ 
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Information Wanted.— Who produces machinery 
tor manufacturing binder twine ? The address is also 
wanted of producer of machinery for making brooms 
by steam power. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 


It has been apparent again that large buyers of un- 
doubted standing have been able to pick up bargains in 








Foundry Iron. In such cases a number of sellers have 
sought the opportunity, which is equivalent to guaran- 
teeing their profit. While it may be argued that this is 
a sign of weakness, it is true on the other side that such 
concessions as have been made would not tempt experi- 
enced buyers unless they recognized the inherent 
strength of the situation. It is worthy of note that pur- 
chases of this character have been made by melters 
who are covered far into the second half of the year. 
The fact is that men possessing long familiarity with 
the Iron trade appreciate the fact that Iron produc- 
tion is proceeding under a tremendous strain, and that 
any weak link destroys the integrity of the whole chain. 


The Ooke scarcity has been the chief specter. Al- 
though there seems little danger that we shall undergo 
the experiences of Iron makers on the Continent of Eu- 
rope and in Hngland, still the danger of temporary, an- 
noying shortage is pretty close upon us. A blizzard 
might disorganize the industry for weeks. In the Hast- 
ern markets there has been quite a movement in Basic 
Pig lately. : 

Bessemer Pig in the Central West is quiet. The Val- 
ley Association has lately decided to take care of the 
sales of Mill Irons also. 

The Steel situation is still undefined. The largest 
transaction during the week seems to have been the 
purchase of 10,000 tons of Steel by a mill in the Phila- 
delphia district from a Pittsburgh Steel maker. Re- 
ports have been current that one of the largest con- 
sumers has bought a large block of Billets. We under- 
stand that while conferences have taken place, no sale 
has been effected. The large makers continue to hold 
on the basis of $35 at Western mill, but that price is be- 
ing shaded by others, and $34 is closer to the market. 

Reports come from the West to the effect that further 
Steel Rail orders of some magnitude have been placed, 
among them being one lot of 50,000 tons for export. It 
may be of interest to note in this connection that a new 
maker has appeared in the market, the Ohio plant of the 
National Steel Company having recently solicited Rail 
business. 

The railroads seem to be buying Bridge Material 
quite heavily. Chicago reports the closing of one con- 
tract for about 3000 tons, with another for 8000 tons 
pending. In the Bast the 13,000-ton order for the New 
York Central road will probably be closed this week. 

The tonnage for the New York Rapid Transit tunnel, 
of course, is very large, probably close to 60,000 tons, but 
it will be extended over a number of years. The work 
will necessarily be distributed among several mills. So 
far as we can learn, the material is not yet covered, 
wholly or in part. 

It appears that some of the large interests are mak- 
ing sacrifices to hold a good share of the export trade. 
Our German correspondent refers in his letter to the dis- 
turbing effects upon the German Wire interests of the 
competition from American sources. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous ag in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italife 


Jan. 17 por if Dec. Jan. 
1900. ° 06. so00.” ino. 





PIG IRON : 
Fount Pig, No. 2, Standard, Phil- 
oe ay 1s * Sathorn’ Oka” $22.75 28. 23.25 $11.50 
a Pig, ‘No. 2, outhern 
cinnati. i. Cn Ne pC ci 20.25 20.25 20.50 10.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 23.50 23.50 23.50 1100 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh.......... 24.90 24.90 24.90 10,90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh.......... 21.25 21.25 20.50 9.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. 25.50 25.50 25.50 11.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh........... 34.00 35.00 84.00 16.50 
Steel Billets, f+ gi 37.00 87.50 nom _ 19.50 
Steel Bille Ds nvisincdcdeces nom 38.00 nom _ 18,50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh............. nom nom nom _ 24.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, rn Mill... 35.00 35.00 35.00 18.50 
Spikes, Tidewater.............seee 2.65 2.65 265 1.45 
Splice Bars, Tidewater.. ae 2.30 2.30 2.85 1,10 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago 18.00 18,00 20,00 8.00 
O. Steel Rails, Phila lelphia...... 21.50 20.00 22.00 11.25 
. Iron Chicago........00 ee 25,00 25.00 26,00 18,00 
O. Iron pale Phila elphia Bisdecoas 26.00 26.00 27.00 13.26 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago............ 21.00 21.00 21.00 12,00 
O. Car Wheels. Philadephia. hada 20.50 20.50 21.00 10,50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago..... 18.00 18.00 18,00 7.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadel a wae 2.20 220 220 116 
Common Iron — aes 2.15 215 210 100 
Steel Bars, Tidewate . Muaddes cone 240 240 240 1,15 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh lnconaces ccoce «= BSE 2.26 2.20 1.05 
Tank Plates, Tidewa 2.40 2.40 2.50 1,35 
Tank Plates, : Pitts 2.20 2.25 2.25 1,30 
Tidewater......... 2.40 240 240 1.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 225 1380 
Angles, Tidewa éseutyaeee 2.40 2.40 2,40 1,30 
Anal eo, FE 22% 22 22% 12 
Skelp, Grooved Tron, Pittabur, he. 2.05 210 19 110 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburg 235 235 285 1.25 
Sheets, No. 27, Chicago............. 8.00 3.00 3.00 2,00 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittgburgh.......... 2.85 2.80 2.80 1.8 
Barb Wire, f.o. - ttsburgh... iawas 3.80 3880 355 190 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 3.20 320 2% 1.45 
RE BIGy MEME: cbc o<ccvetacccaccscee 2.50 2.50 245 1,20 
METALS: 
Copper, New York.............08 e 16,25 % 12% 16.50 14.50 
Spe I Rsv cucccccccccceces 4.80 480 460 .... 
Lead, New bg ie ceveee agkedes : be re £6 4.25 
Lead, Ra a . < epai 
Tin, N Nave wcdcvexsenenvee 26.50 25.50 one 30 
Antimon . Halicit, New York.. 9.75 9.75 9.75 8.75 
Nickel, ew Yor 38.00 38.00 38.00 00 
Tin Plate, D Domest, Bessemer, 100 
Tbs., New York.. RE A 4.84 4.84 4.84 3.15 
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Chicago. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 805 Fisher Sees, | 
CHICAGO, January 17, 1900 


While large consumers are not placing many heavy 
contracts and therefore the Iron market appears quiet 
a very active trade is in progress among the great body 
of miscellaneous buyers. This is observed in the sharp 
demand for quick delivery of small lots of Iron and 
Steel of all kinds and in the remarkably good business 
enjoyed by the heavy hardware jobbers as well as job- 
bers of shelf hardware. A year ago the same state of 
trade was reported, but a marked difference prevails in 
the conditions. Prices were then advancing and buyers 
were anticipatng their wants freely so as to take ad- 
vantage of further improvements in values. The buy- 
ing now being done is not stimulated by prospects of 
higher prices, but is compelled by actual necessities. The 
situation, therefore, seems to be really more healthy 
than 12 months back. Apprehension is felt of scarcity 
in some lines caused by the interference with manufac- 
turing operations through the shortage of Coke. It is 
extremely difficult to get enough Coke to satisfy the or- 
dinary requirements of the foundry trade, to say noth- 
ing of blast furnaces. The supply of ordinary steam- 
ing Coal is also short on account of the enormous con- 
sumption caused by tle activity in manufacturing as 
well as the shorter working day among miners, which has 
curtailed the output of individual mines. 


Pig lIron.— Some sales offices report a few sizeable 
commana of 500 to 1000 tons each, but generally trade 
is quiet. A good demand is observed for lots for quick 
shipment, which is caused by furnace companies being 
unable to make full deliveries on contracts. They are 
having trouble in securing enough Coke to run at full 
capacity, and are further annoyed by the continuous 
scarcity of cars. The shortage of Coke in this locality 
is keeping a number of furnaces constantly on the 
ragged edge, and at any day they may have to be banked 
to wait for an accumulation of fuel. The inquiries re- 
ceived are quite numerous, and if all of them were to 
lead to actual business the buying movement would be 
heavy. Sales agents are confident that the necessities of 
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many consumers must bring them into the market be- 
fore very long. Prices are firmly held from first hands, 
occasional sales being made below the regular prices by 
parties who can spare a portion of their early purchases 
to take advantage of the fine profit which present prices 
represent. We quote for cash as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $25.50 to $26. 00 


Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 24.50 to 25.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 23.50 to 24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 22.50 to 23.00 
eee Bo” a eS Bi ee 25.00 to 25.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 25.50 to 26.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon.. 25.50to 27.00 
Southern Coke, Sianeli eae einai age 22.85 to 23.35 
oo ND Seer eee ee 21.85 to 22.35 
Southern Coke, Ses a 20.85 to 21.30 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 21.85 to 22.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 21.85 to 22.85 
NOD so in kit Op bis ww Ao oe le wld woe 20.85 to ..... 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 20.85 to ....- 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Ge Seer 21.85 to 25.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 24.85 to 25.85 
ES SS ee 25.00 to 26.00 
EMRE EOOURRTRORS . co.cc cccccccvvcas SS ees 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

S DOE COME TRON. oo co asec neces 32.00 to 32.50 


Cast Lron Pipe.— 'The year has opened auspiciously. 
Pipe manufacturers report no trouble doing business, 
with large buyers notwithstanding the high prices now 
ruling. Contracts are being made for the coming sea- 
son by a large number of gas and water companies. 
Municipalities are somewhat slow in making their ar- 
rangements, but such business can be depended upon to 
come into the market in due time. 


Bars - A feature of current orders for mill shipments 
of Bar Iron is the frequent insertion of clauses provid- 
ing for the prompt delivery of certain sizes. General 
consumers are short of stock, and jobbers are likewise 
steadily confronted with the necessity of speedily fill- 
ing up gaps in their warehouses. ‘The volume of busi- 
ness is quite satisfactory, but special activity is noted in 
the demand for small! lots. Soft Steel Bars have been 
rather quiet, but prices are very firmly maintained. Mill 
shipments are quoted at 2.35c. to 2.40c., Chicago, for 
Common Iron, 2.45¢c. to 2.45c. for Soft Steel Bars and 
2.65c. for Bands. The demand from jobbers’ stocks has 
shown a sharp improvement, and the volume of busi- 
ness is now stated to be fully equal to that of,the early 
part of December. Jobbers quote small lots from stock 
at 2.90c. upward for Bar Iron, 2.60c. upward for Soft 
Steel Bars and 3.40c. to 4c.for Norway and Swedish 
Iren. Concessions are being made on Soft Steel Bars 
from stock to best buyers. 


Structural Material.— ‘The week has brought out a 
somewhat better business in bridge material. A West- 
ern railroad placed a contract covering 3000 tons of 
bridge work, and another contract for S000 tons is in 
the market. Nothing has yet developed in any of the 
large building projects, but it is understood that some 
are likely to be closed soon. Manufacturers of Struc- 
tural Material were never busier than now. They are 
far in arrears on deliveries, and much business is be- 
ing held back by contractors simply because satisfactory 
deliveries cannot be promised. Mill shipments are 
quoted as follows, Chicago delivery: Beams, Channels 
and Zees, 15-inch and under, and Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 
2.40c.; Beams, &c., 18 inches and over, and Angles over 
6 inches and under 3 inches, 2. ; Tees, 2.45¢.; Uni- 
versa! Plates, 2.45c. to 2.60c. A good demand is reported 
from the local yards with prices of Beams and Channels 
quoted at 2.90c. to 3c.; Angles, 2.70c. rates, and Tees, 
2.55e. 

Plates.—luquiries for mill shipments are numerous, 
but buyers are slow to close owing to the irregularity in 
prices. An exhibition of firmness by manufacturers 
would probably bring a great deal of the floating in- 
quiry to a settlement. Jobbers report only a moderate 
movement from stocks. Mill shipments, Chicago deliv- 
ery, are quoted as follows: Tank, 2.55¢. for narrow 
widths and 2.65c. for the general range of sizes; Flange, 
2.80c. to 3c.; Marine, 3c. to 3.25c.; Fire Box, 3.30c. to 
Sie. Jobbers quote Tank from store at 3c. to 3.15¢., and 
Flange, 3.25c. to 3.50c. 


Owe, 

Merchant Pipe.— | is expected that the local demand 
will shortly experience a revival, but at present trade is 
quiet. Carload lots of Black Merchant Pipe are quoted 
at 50, 10 and 5 to 50 and two 10's, 
and two 10's. 

Sheets. —Prices are getting a little firmer. Manu- 
facturers are not making the concessions which were 
easily obtained a short time since. While prices are 
stronger the demand has also improved. Large buyers 
are endeavoring to place contracts at present quota- 
tions for deliveries running through the year. Manu- 


facturers are unwilling to sell for shipment later than 
June, and are insisting on delivery of equal portions in 
both quarters thus covered. 


Mill shipments of No. 27 
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Black are quoted as 3c. to 3.15c., Chicago, and Galva- 
nized Sheets at 75 to 75 and 5 per cent. Jobbers report a 
fair trade, and quote small lots at 3.25c. to 3.40c. for No. 
27 Black, and 70 and 10 per cent. off on Galvanized 
Sheets. 


Merchant Steel.—Some business is being done but 
only in a small way. Prices are very firmly held. Mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.95c. to 3.05c.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 2.80c. to 3c.; Open Hearth Spring 
Steel, 3.60c. to 3.75c., base; Toe Calk, 3.20c. to 3.50c., 
base; Sleigh Shoe, 2.75c. to 3c.; Cutter Shoes, 3.45c. to 
3.65¢.; Ordinary Tool Steel, 7c. to 744c.; Special, 13c. and 
upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies. — Manufacturers have had 
a good business in Standard Section Rails. Two impor- 
tant contracts have been closed, one for 50,000 tons for 
export, as well as all the Fastenings required, and 
another for a Western road of 10,000 tons. Several 
smaller quantities were booked. Prices on Standard Sec- 
tions are continued at $35 to $40, according to quantity. 
Sales of about 1200 tons of Light Rails were also made. 
They are quoted at $35 to $40, according to sections. 
Prices of Track Fastenings are as follows: Steel Fish 
Plates, 2.25c. to 2.50¢c.; Iron Fish Plates, 2.30c. to 2.50ce.: 
Spikes, 2.65c. to 2.75¢e.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 
3.95¢c. to 4c.; Square Nuts, 3.80c. to 3.85c.; Steel Links 
and Pins, 3.20c.; Iron Links and Pins, 3.15c. 


Old Material.— ‘The supply of all grades is large ex- 
cept Old Iron Rails and Car Wheels. The lack of demand 
for the former keeps them down, while prices of the lat- 
ter are rising. Speculation is quite active in Old Steel 
Rails, but dealers are buying more than consumers. The 
Republic Iron & Steel Company have adopted the gross 
ton exclusively as their standard. Being such heavy 
buyers of Scrap, it is deemed likely that the precedent 
thus set will be followed by the trade generally, and our 
quotations are now made per gross ton on all classes and 


grades. Approximate market prices are as follows, per 
gross ton: 
Fe SEE eR eee ee ee $25.00 to $25.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 19.00 to 20.00 
Old Steel Rails, long iengths......... 22.00 to 23.00 
peegns SR eae eee 28.00 to 30.00 
SORE ee ENDS 05 c'6:4.8 Wels » bce 8 68 ewe 24.00 to 24.50 
arery © ares ee Serre 18.00 to 19.00 
SE Ces cee ab sebeorween ces se 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron Fish Plates and Angie Bars...... - ee to 25.00 
Steel or Mixed Iron and Steel ditto. 20.00 to 21.00 
eI es sn see he wes ib 27.00 to 28.00 
ee INS o.o ok ss hie bee e es sie ne 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 Baliroad Wrought........ccecs 23.50 to 24.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 20.00 to 21.00 
Shafting, lron and Soft Steel......... 23.00 to 24.00 
ks a Stagh's.aia's.b.0.60e Saat 17.00 to 18.00 
ee ee | ee 15.50 to 16.25 
SOD 1 ES CE ee bw sie wee eb aad oe 2.00 to 13.00 
SS 2 en eee © 8.00 to 9.00 
ek a. adr igs ersta ao aaa 14.50 to 15.00 
She  - SSeS aera 10.00 to 11.00 
sgom Dar Atle Termines... 6... ccc ccess 14.50 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Car Axle Turnings........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 12.00 to 13.00 
ae ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast Borings and Drillings........... 9.00 to 10.00 
Mixed Borings and Turnings......... .00 to 10.00 
Pe I MN Sg oa Binns Wis sae ab ae 14.50 to 15.00 
eo ~ -"@e~ eegeReeeaeeee: 6.00 to 8.00 
Boiler and Ship Scrap.............. 16.00 to 17.00 
tn, te a ain alas aaa ee Who reek Gre 8 15.00 to 15.50 
Been UREN gy Wh Git A hid wi6'S obs» Rae bom 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Malleable Cast.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural Malleable Cast.......... 15.25 to 15.75 


Metals.— Carload lots of Lake Superior Copper are 
held at 16%c., and Casting brands at 165¢c. Spelter 
stands at 4.45¢c. Pig Lead is quiet, with 4.70c. quoted for 
Desilverized. 


Tin Plates,—Nothing new has developed, manufactur- 
ers being in receipt of good business, while jobbers re- 
port @ moderate movement from stock. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Geo. E. Day, 735 Marquette Building, Chicago, has 
been appointed Chicago manager for the Newport Sand 
Bank Company of Newport, Ky., producers of Molding 
Sand for general foundry use. 


A. M. Castle & Co. are carrying a well assorted stock 
of Plates, Tubes, Rivets, Angles, Sheets, &c., in their 
warehouse at 54 to 60 South Canal street, Chicago. They 
are Western sales agents for the Lukens Iron & Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa.; the Reading Iron Company, 
Reading, Pa.; the Champion Rivet Company, Cleveland, 
and other manufacturers of Railroad and Boiler Makers’ 
Supplies. 


Julian L. Yale & Co., 1117 The Rookery, Chicago, spe- 
cial representatives of Iron and Steel manufacturers, an- 
nounce that R. C. Hallett has associated himself with 
their firm. The connection thus made will be of mutual 
advantage. The firm have gained a prominent position 
in the Tron trade during a comparatively short career. 
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Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, } 
PHILADELPAIA, Pa., January 17. 1900. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The market appears to be in good healthy condition, 
put there is no distinct change from that noted in the 
mail report. Pig Iron is doing well, prices steady, de- 
mand improving. Plates are in good demand and mills 
running full time. Bars are very active and prices have 
a strong look. Some of the outside mills are asking 0.05e. 
more than they would have been willing to accept during 
last week. There is an abundance of work, and prospects 
appear to be favorable for an active market and steady 


prices. 
(By Mail.) 


The third week of the pew year has been entered: upon 
without finding any material change in the conditions 
which were ruling a month ago. As a matter of fact, it 
is difficult to say whether the market is better or worse. 
In some cases prices are a trifle lower, in others they are 
as firm as they have been for months past, but there 
have been no developments which are distinct enough to 
enable any one to say with confidence that the next 
change in the market will be toward better prices or the 
reverse. Guesses may be made, and they may turn out 
to be correct, but they are nothing but guesses after all. 
There is really nothing in the situation to furnish a basis 
for anything beyond that. Meanwhile, however, there 
is an undercurrent of feeling that things are going to be 
better (1) because the dullest season of the year, which is 
rapidly fading away, has caused no serious diminution 
in the volume of business, and (2) because there has been 
no accumulation of stocks, while there is already consid- 
erably more inquiry, indicating larger sales in the near 
future. The expectation of improvement is therefore 
probably well founded, notwithstanding the fact that 
during the past week prices are lower on Billets, Plates, 
Sheets and possibly on one or two other specialties. In 
face of this it may appear to be something of a contradic- 
tion to say that the market is likely to do better when it 
is conceded that prices are lower. There are special rea- 
sons for the lower prices, however. Billets at $40, and 
Plates at 3c., were relatively too high, consequently the 
decline to a parity with other articles is not necessarily 
a bear argument. Tig Iron, however, which is the basis 
of the entire Steel interest, has held firmly all through 
the dullness of the past 60 days, and as there is no ap- 
preciable increase in stocks, it is not improbable that 
with a better demand prices will improve. This point 
has already been reached, that is to say, there is more 
demand, and prices of Pig metal are already beginning 
to develop increased firmness, although they are not 
quotably higher thun they were a month ago. Taking 
everything into consideration, therefore, there is room for 
hopeful expectancy, and while the change from last week 
is so slight as to be hardly perceptible, yet the manifes- 
tations of a better feeling are stronger, and if continued 
for a couple of weeks more it will probably be safe to say 
that the entire list will work in the direction of higher 
prices. 

Pig Iron.— The market for Pig Iron looks a little bet- 
ter, not that it has been at all bad at any time, but there 
are signs of increasing activity, and some movements 
which indicate.the probability of a stiffening in prices. 
There is a fair supply of Lron at quoted rates, but any- 
thing like active buying would easily start an upward 
movement in prices. Stocks are so small that there is no 
necessity for pushing sales, and especially with such a 
prospect as there is for a continued good demand. The 
statement in last week’s Iron Age shows that stocks were 
only 5000 tons more on January 1 than they were on 
November 1, and this period includes the month in which 
deliveries are usually about the lowest in the entire year. 
On November 1, including warrant Iron, we had in round 
numbers 128.000 tons. On December 1 we had 123,000 
tons, and on January 1 132,000 tons, a very small margin 
for a consumption estimated at not less than 275,000 tons 
per week. The probability of lower prices in the near 
future appears. therefore, to have very little foundation to 
rest upon, although there is no desire to advance them be- 
yond the figures now ruling. Whatthetrade wantabove all 
other things is steady prices, the chances for which at the 
present time appear to be very good. Sales in most cases 
have been at a full average of the figures recently quoted, 
at which to-day’s market may be considered strong with 
a moderate degree of activity. Prices are about as fol- 
lows for seaboard or nearby deliveries: No. 1 X Foundry. 
$25 to $25.50; No. 2 X Foundry, $23.25 to $24.25; No. 2 
Plain, $22.50 to $23; Standard Mill Iron, $20.50 to $21: 
Basic, $28 to $23.25; Bessemer, nominal, $24.50 to $25.50: 


Bessemer Low Phosphorus, $27 to $28, and Charcoal Iron, 
$28 to $30. 
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Muck Bars.—There is a firmer feeling and more in- 
quiry, particularly from the West.. Asking prices have 
been about $30.50, at mill, and while that figure might be 
accepted, it would not take much of a demand to start a 
movement toward higher prices. 


Billets.— ‘The market is extremely dull, and although 
some business has been done at $37 to $37.50, buyers are 
taking very little at the figures named, and are not bid- 
ding at all for large lots. The feeling seems to be that 
prices are more or less artificial, and this impression will 
have to be removed before anything like active buying 
takes place. 


Plates.— There is a good demand for Plates, and in- 
quiries are on the market for lots of considerable impor- 
tance. Prices are lower than they were a week ago, but 
at the decline a good business has been done, and con- 
siderably more would be done if buyers were satisfied 
that bottom figures have been reached. Two or three 
mills in this vicinity are competing for business, and as 
they have only receutly gone into operation, buyers have 
more strings to their bow than they had during the 
stringency of last year. and are therefore less anxious 
than they have been heretofore. Prices for seaboard or 
nearby deliveries are about as follows: Steel Plates, 
¥Y-inch and thicker, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; Shell, 2.60c. to 2.65c.; 
Flange, 2.80c. to 2.90¢.; Fire Box, 3.10c. to 3.15¢.; Char- 
coal Iron Plates, C. H. No. 1, 3c.; Best Flange, 3.50c.; Fire 
Box, 4c. 


Structural Material.— There is a great deal of bridge 
work coming up, and prospects in this branch of business 
are extremely favorable. Mills have plenty of work in 
hand, but there is no difficulty in placing orders for mod- 
erately quick delivery, which, however, is likely enough 
to be a temporary condition. Meanwhile prices are 
steady, and for seaboard and nearby deliveries are quoted 
as follows: Beams and Channels, 15 inches and under, 
2.40c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 2.40c.; Zee Bars, 2.40c., 
f.o.b. Philadelphia; Angle Bulbs and Deck Beams, 2.63c.; 
Tees, 2.45¢ 


Bars.— The demand for Bars is remarkably heavy, 
and prices are beginning to show increased firmness, al- 
though there is more disparity in quotations than in or- 
dinary times. This is due in part to the increasing num- 
ber of independent mills, who are not bound by the asso- 
ciation prices. The last mentioned, however, are not as 
uniform in their rates as they might be, although the 
majority maintain a pretty firm position, which is not 
difficult, considering the heavy demand. Quotations are 
nominally the same as last week, but the tone is stronger 
than it was at that time. Quotations for Philadelphia or 
nearby deliveries are as follows: Ordinary Iron, 2.10c. to 
2.15¢.; Refined Iron, 2.20c.; Test Iron, 2.30c.; Steel Bars, 
2.50e. to 2.60e. 


Sheets.— The demand is slow, and on lots of good 
size prices are lower. There is a good deal of inquiry, 
but it is evident that some of the mills are anxious to in- 
crease the amount of work which they now have on their 
books. Prices about as follows for small lots. Best 
makes are quoted as follows (Common Sheets two-tenths 
less): No. 10, 2.75¢. to 2.85¢.; No. 14, 2.95¢.: No. 16, 3c.; 
Nos. 18-20, 3.05c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.15¢.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.25¢.; 
No. 28, 3.35c. to 3.45c. 


Old Material.-- It cannot be said that there is any im- 
provement in the situation, although sales are occasion- 
ally made at pretty full prices, but it depends upon which 
side is most anxious to make the trade. Sales have been 
made at $22 for Heavy Steel Scrap, $25 for Choice No. 1 
Wrought, $17.75 to $18.25 for Machinery Cast, $15 for 
Turnings and $13.50 to $14 for Borings. Buyers are very 
offish, however, and are very careful in making bids, but 
as a rule bids and offers are about as follows for deliy- 
erles in buyers’ yards: Choice Railroad Scrap, $23 to $26; 
No. 1 Yard Scrap, $19 to $20; No. 2 Light Scrap, $13 to 
$14; Machinery Cast, $17.50 to $18.50; Heavy Steel Scrap, 
$20 to $21: Old Iron Rails, $26 to $28; Old Steel Rails, 
$21.50 to $22.50; Wrought Turnings, $15 to $15.25; Cast 
Borings, $13.50 to $14; Old Car Wheels, $20.50 to $22; 
Iron Axles, $26 to $28; Steel Axles, $27 to $29. 


The Maryland Car Wheel Works, Baltimore, Md., 
have appointed Edward J. Etting of Philadelphia as their 
exclusive agent for sale of their Wheels in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and the New Eng- 
land States. This plant is operated by the same parties 
connected with the Birmingham Car Wheel Company of 


Birmingham, Ala., and has a capacity of 600 Wheels per 
day. 


— 
ea 





The Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, will install this 
week in their Upper Union mills, Pittsburgh, a smoke 
consumer of a new design. It is the intention of the con- 
cern to thoroughly test this smoke consumer, for which 
the inventor has made very strong claims. 





Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton pales. | 
PITTSBURGH, January 17, 1900. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.— The established price of $24 at Valley for 
Bessemer Iron for first half is being held, but very little 
metal is being sold. Consumers are covered. The fur- 
naces are sold up and the market is likely to be quiet for 
some time. The stock report issued by the Western Pig 
Iron Association shows an increase in stocks of Pig Iron 
on January 1 over December 1 of close to 20,000 tons. 
The Valley furnaces have included Forge Iron in their 
agreement, and fixed the price at $21.50, at furnace. Out- 
side Lron, however, can be had at lower prices. We quote 
Bessemer, $24; Gray Forge, $20.50 to $21.50, the latter 
the association price, all at Valley furnace. No. 2 Foun- 
dry, $22.35 to $22.50 for Southern, $23 to $23.25 for North- 
ern; Southern Gray Forge, $20.50 to $20.75; Local Gray 
Forge, $21.25 to $21.50; Bessemer, $24.90, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. We note a sale of 600 tons of Gray Forge at a 
price equivalent to $21.25, Pittsburgh. 





Steel.— The market is very dull and the nominal price 
is $35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. However, on a firm offer it is 
probable $55 at mill could be done for Slabs and prob- 
ably less for Billets. A local mill is credited with having 
sold 10,000 tons for Eastern shipment. 


Sheet Bars.— We quote nominally at $36 at mill. 
market is very dull. 


Muck Bars.— We quote best grades at $30 to $30.50, 
Pittsburgh 


The 


(By Mail.) 


The Iron market continues somewhat quiet, and in 
view of the light business for the past month or two, it 
is very evident that the large consolidations made in the 
Iron trade in the early part of last year, and late in 
1898, are doing much to hold up the market, and are re- 
sponsible for the strength it is showing. Were all the 
constituent companies of the large concerns under their 
own management, as they once were, and actively seek- 
ing tonnage, it is more than likely that prices would be 
considerably demoralized. TWowever, in the last week 
demand for Finished Material has shown some improve- 
ment, and there is also a good deal of inquiry for Steel. 
One round lot has been sold to an Eastern mill, and the 
leading consumer is reported to be figuring on a very 
large tonnage. The established price of $35 is still being 
quoted, but we understand Steel has sold at lower fig- 
ures. The Coke trade continues exceedingly active, with 
all the Coke concerns practically sold up for the first 
half of the year. 


Plates.— The demand continues nmght, and some of 
the smaller Plate mills are going after tonnage very 
aggressively and naming low prices. While the general 
market on Tank, 14-inch and heavier, for narrow widths, 
is 2.25¢c.. we are advised that this price has been ma- 
terially shaded on desirable orders. We quote: Tank, 
14-inch and heavier, 2.25c. to 2.50c., the higher price for 
wide sizes: Shell, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; Flange, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; 
Marine, 2.70c. to 2.80¢c.; Tire Box, 3c. to 3.25c., depend- 
ing on quality. It is probable our quotations on Tank 
Plate would be shaded for good orders. 


Beams and Channels.—A fair amount of orders for 
small lots are being placed, but the market is quiet. A 
good deal of work is coming up in the East which will 
likely be placed before long. Included in this work is 
close to 15,000 tons of Bridge Shapes for a leading rail- 
road. We quote: Beams and Channels, 15-inch and 
under, 2.25c.; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 2.35c.; Angles, 3-inch 
and up to 6 x 6, 2.25¢c.; Angles, under 3-inch, 2.50c.; Tees, 
8-inch and larger, 2.30c; under 3-inch, 2.50c.; Zees, 3- 
inch and larger, 2.25c.; Grooved Rolled Plates, 2.40c. to 
2.50c., Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese. — Ferro continues scarce, and for 
small lots $125 is being quoted. For round lots this 
price would likely be shaded. 


Bars.— The market on both Iron and Steel Bars is 
strong, but the volume of business being placed is light. 
Buyers seem somewhat apprehensive of lower prices, 
and are buying only from hand to mouth. We quote 
Common Iron Bars at 2.15c., Valley mill, and Steel Bars 
at 2.20c. to 2.25¢., Valley mill. Local mills quote Steel 
Bars at 2.25c. and up to 2.40c. 


Sheets.— As noted last week, there is more inquiry 
for Sheets and the tone of the market is stronger. This 
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is due to the fact that the trade are pretty well ad- 
vised by this time of the movement under way to com- 
bine the Sheet mills, and are placing orders more liber- 
ally, fearing that prices may be advanced in case the 
deal goes through. The Sheet mills generally are re- 
fusing to take orders, however, for delivery further 
ahead than February. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, 
one pass, at 2.85c. to 2.90¢c.; No. 28, 2.95¢. to 3c.; Gal- 
vanized Sheets are also stronger, and we quote at 75 and 
5 per cent. to 75 and 7% per cent., 15 cents freight, in 
carload lots. We are advised that 75 and 714 per cent. 
is minimum of the market. 


Steel Rails.— The market is quiet and quotations con- 
tinue at $35 for standard sections, f.o.b. at mill. 


Skelp.— There is more inquiry, and the tone of the 
market seems to be stronger. We are advised that the 
two leading interests are holding Grooved Iron and Steel 
Skelp at 2.15c. at mill. Some of the small independent 
nills, however, are quoting 2c. to 2.10c. at mill. We 
quote Sheared Iron and Steel Skelp at 2.35c. to 2.40c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.— Demand is only fair, and prices on 
some lines are lower. Buyers are placing orders only for 
small lots, and the mills are running mostly on old con- 
tracts. We quote: Toe Calk, 2.75c., base; Tire, 2.50c. 
to 2.60c.; Open Hearth Spring, 3.25c.; Plow Slabs, 2.75c. 
to 3ce.; Machinery Steel, 2.50c; Sleigh Shoe, 2.75c. to 3c.; 
Cutter Shoes, tapered and bent, 3.75c. to 4c.; Rolled Lay 
Steel, 3.75c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 4.50c.; Tool Steel, 7c. 
and upward, freight allowance not to exceed 25 cents; 
terms, except Tool Steel, 30 days, net cash. 


Pipes and Tubes.— Owing to the mild, open weather, 
the demand for Pipe has kept up remarkably well. Buy- 
ers, however, are buying mostly in small lots. We quote 
Merchant Pipe, Black, 50 and 10 and 10 per cent.; Gal- 
vanized, 57 and 10 and 10 per cent. in carload lots, de- 
livered. Small lots of Black are quoted at about 50 and 
10 per cent. at mill, and Galvanized 57 and 10 per cent. 
at mill. We quote Screw and Socket Joint Casing at 3714 
per cent.; Inserted Joint, 32% per cent., with an optional 
5 per cent. to dealers. We quote Boiler Tubes as fol- 
lows: 134-inch and 14-inch Iron, 40 per cent.; Steel, 40 
per cent.; 1% to 2% inch Iron, 50 per cent.; Steel, 55 per 
cent.; 234-inch and larger Lron, 524 per cent.; Steel,55 per 
cent., with an extra 5 per cent. in carloads; less than 
carloads, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh, while carloads 
are delivered. 


Connellsville Coke.—The unprecedented demand for 
Coke continues, and both Furnace and Foundry can 
hardly be had at any price. Last week there were 18,850 
ovens in the Connellsville region active, and only 753 
idle, the output being 200,450 tons. The H. C. Frick 
Coke Company have repaired the 110 ovens at West 
Overton and started up 75 of them. Very high prices 
are being paid for Coke, especially for prompt shipment. 
We are advised that small lots of Furnace Coke have 
sold at $3.50 a ton for early delivery, while Foundry 
Coke is being quoted at $3.50 to $4 a ton. Most of the 
large consumers of both Furnace and Foundry are 
covered by contracts placed some time ago at lower 
prices. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—There is a fair amount of 
Scrap being sold, but demand 1s not as urgent as it was 
some time ago. Consumers are holding off, waiting for 
lower prices. We quote: Old Steel Rails, short pieces, 
$23.50 to $24: Low Phosphorus Melting Scrap, phos- 
phorus guaranteed 0.035 or under, $27; Plate Shearings, 
$22; Mixed Steel, $20 to $20.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
Scrap, $24. We note a sale of 100 tons of Mixed Steel at 
$20, delivered, buyer’s mill. 


Moorhead Brothers & Co., Incorporated, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturers of Bar, Boiler, Sheet, Tank and Iron 
and Steel Skelp, are making considerable improvements 
at their mill, putting in a new large plate mill com- 
plete, including two new gas furnaces for same. They 
are also building new additional puddling furnaces, be- 
sides putting up four or five waste heat holders. ‘They 
have also completed putting up a large traveling crane. 
In fact, since January 1, 1899, this concern have com- 
pletely rebuilt their old mill, with the exception of the 
puddling furnaces. 


ian, 
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The Pittsburgh Coal Company have recently closed 
large contracts for supplying coal to the American Tin 
Plate Company, the American Steel & Wire Company, 
the American Steel Hoop Company and the National Steel 
Company. It is understood that these contracts are to be 
divided with the Consolidated Coal & Coke Company of 
Pittsburgh, which is a combination of river mines. 
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Cincinnati. (ay retegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, | 

CINCINNATI, January 17, 1900. | 
Aside from the fact that there are a few more in- 
quiries for lots of Pig Iron up to 4000 tons, there has been 
no perceptible change in the market since a week ago. 
The volume of new business is perhaps swelling a little, 
but not enough to cause any comment. There is but lit- 
tle expectation of much increase within the next week. 
The energies of the trade, however, are pretty well oc- 
cupied with the care of business already booked. Con- 
sumers are taking Iron as fast as they can get it, and are 
in many cases pushing for faster deliveries. In the ab- 
sence of any buying movement the price-list is nominally 
unchanged and the situation is considered a very strong 

one. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


ee Cee ee ees eee Cee VEEE $21.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 20. 


IN Ms MB ona vn es cn omecocaass cs 1948 
I ER ne cea ache. 9.50 
Gomnmerm Come, Mo. 2 Bott. os oo secs bee beccs 21.75 
Sowtherm Coke, No. 2 Bolo.) co.cc cccicccvawes 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... $19.00 to 19.25 


Southern Coke, Mottled 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 
See I SOO, OES sao 'uc sis co's Who os ole oll 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, Chilling 
ae, OC 1 RTE AR PRET $25.75 to $26.25 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2... 24.75 to 25.25 
uae Bepertor Car Wheel and Mal- 
eable 


19.00 to 19.25 


Ceeeerereeseseeeeeseesessese 


25.50 to 26.50 
Plates and Bars.—The market has been quite active 
and seems to have entirely recovered from the weak 
spots of a few weeks ago. Prices are unchanged. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload lots, 2.25c., 
with half extras; small lots, 2.60c., with full extras; Bar 
Steel, in car lots, 2.50c., with half extras; small lots, 
2.95¢., with full extras; Iron Bar Angles, 11%4 x 8-16 inch 
and larger, in car lots, 2.65¢c.; small lots, 2.80c.; Sheets, 
No. 10, 3c. to 3.15¢.; No. 27, Stove Pipe, 3.25c.; No. 27, 
Steel, 3.35c.; Plates, 2.75¢. to 3c. 


Old Material. The market has been quiet, and has 
shown some weakness. Cast Scrap and Iron Rails are 
quotably lower. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 
Wrought Railroad Scrap, $22 to $23 per net ton; Cast 
re as = — gr my ton; Axles, $26 to $27 

on; iron Rails, $26 to $27 per gross : 
Wheels, $22 to $22.50 per gross aes etn ee 


eececeeeeerereseeseseceeoesecece 





The Lane & Bodley Company to-day sent a communi- 
cation to the Water Works Commission, throwing up 
their contract for the pumping engines. The contract 
amounts to $520,000, and is secured by a bond for $200,- 
000. The commission will advertise for bids again and 
proceed against the bonding company for the full amount 
of the bond, as it is expected that under present condi- 
tions the next bidding will be on a basis 75 to 100 per 
cent, higher than the old contract. 


St. Louis, (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Aae. 1205 Chemical Building, 
St. Lours, January 17, 1900. t 

Pig Iron.— Large inquiries are still kept off the mar- 
ket. Orders for small lots come in, but do not aggregate 
a heavy tonnage. Southern furnaces say they have 
practically nothing on hand, all available Irons being 
Swept up. Not much relief has yet been had from the 
ante-bellum festivities indulged in by furnace hands, 
and shipments are being made all too slowly as a result. 
It is probably to the consumers’ interest under the cir- 
cumstances to hold off, as, were eagerness shown to buy, 
they would naturally bid up prices on themselves. No 
softness in price has come to light, and taking price of 
Ore in connection with fuel outlook, no shading is at all 
anticipated. It is understood that bids at $5 per ton have 
been made for Coke. On the whole, it does not seem that 
production will be materially increased for some time. 
No let up is noted in pressure for delivery on contracts, 
but pleading is made to advance shipping dates. Wheel 
Trons are reported extremely scarce, furnaces being gen- 
erally sold up to July. Charcoal Iron, Close Gray No. 3. 
recently sold at $24 on cars at a Missouri furnace. We 
quote on ears St. Louis. 

Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $22.25 to $22.50 


Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 21.25 to 21.50 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............. 20.25 to 20.50 
No. 1 Soft 


Re Seer ars seoantnt rss cess sete: 
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Bars.— Mills say demand is better for December and 
showing greater improvement. Specifications are being 
presented. and new contracts made as needs develop. 
Majority of buyers said to be covered for at least three 
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months, and disposition of those not secured said to be 


to seek cover. Mill quotations on Iron remain at 2.35c., 
base, half extras, East St. Louis, in carload lots. No 
change has taken place in jobbers’ prices, which are 
2.75c. to 2.90c., base, full extras, as to quantities and as- 
sortment. Steel Bars are now definitely quoted by mills 
at 2.40c.. base, half extras, in carload lots, East St. 
Louis. Jobbers’ price is 3c., full extras. 


Rails and Track Supplies.— No considerable move- 
ment is noted, but roadmasters, though working on win- 
ter basis. are doing all they can with the labor at com- 
mand. We quote: Splice Bars, Steel, 2.55c.; Iron, 2.55c.; 
Track Bolts, with Square Nuts, are now 3.80c.; with 
Hexagon Nuts, 3.95c.; Spikes, 2.85c.; Steel Links and 
Pins, 3.20c. 


Pig Lead.— Market is strong and prices firm. It is an 
absolute fact that no grounds existed for low quotations 
iu press reports last week. Brokers themselves paid 
4.65e for Chemical late in the week, and begged for it. 
Twenty-five tons Chemical also sold at 4.67%c. Holders 
of Chemical ask 4.65c. to-day against 4.60c. bid. Desil- 
verized is held at 4.67%4c. Joplin Lead Ore remained at 
$28 per 1000 lbs. 


Spelter.— Weak and inactive, at 4.30c. as fair price. 
About 800 tons bought at low prices said to be in bro- 
kers’ hands, and so long as this remains prices may keep 
down. At present cost of Ore smelters see no profit, and 
one of the principal companies have posted notices of a 
contemplated shut down. It is rumored that negotia- 
tions are again about to be attempted to reconcile differ- 
ences between prices of Ore and Spelter. Ore prices fell 
off $1.50 on high Assay and $3 on lower grades. The top 
price obtained was $35 per ton, the buying being rather 
meager. 


_ 
>_> 





Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, January 16, 1900. 


Iron Ore.—The sales of Iron Ore continue to be few 
and far between, despite the fact that some of the sales 
agents who are in possession of new grades from re- 
cently discovered deposits or newly developed proper- 
ties are making no little effort to push their sale. A num- 
ber of furnace interests have their requirements cov- 
ered until the close of 1900, and they do not manifest any 
uneasiness regarding the supply for the first four months 
of 1901, preferring, as a rule, to await developments in 
the hope that better prices will prevail. In the vessel 
market the Ore men are practically through, and no ton- 
nage has been taken for some time. Almost every 
owner of the larger type of lake vessels now has some 
Ore under contract. How very scarce available Ore 
carrying vessels will be next season is well evidenced 
by the effort of the Canada-Atlantic Transportation Com- 
pany during the past week to secure boats to replace the 
fleet which in former seasons they chartered from M. - 
A. Hanna & Co., but which the latter have transferred to 
the National Steel Company. Nothing has been done 
with reference to Ore unloading charges for the coming 
season at the docks on Lake Brie, and it will probably 
be several weeks before the matter is taken up. The Ore 
Handlers’ Union will have a representative at the meet- 
ing of the Lake Carriers’ Association, to be held this 
week in Detroit, and he will make a report to the officers 
of the organization, after which a general meeting of the 
men at all lower lake ports will be held with a view to 
fixing a rate for next season’s work. There is no doubt 
but that an advance over last season’s price will be de- 
manded, and it is equally certain that if there is any way 
in which the dock managers can escape from the tyranny 
of the unions every effort will be put forth to accom- 
plish ‘it. The rate for winter work on the docks was set- 
tled some time ago, and the business is going along with 
comparative smoothness. Ore is going forward from the 
Lake Erie docks to the furnaces pretty freely, but if cars 
were more plentiful the movement would be much heav- 
ier. All the dock managers are complaining regarding a 
shortage of cars. : 


Pig Iron.— The past week has been somewhat quiet 
in Pig Iron circles, although affairs have livened up 
somewhat as compared with the previous week. Buyers 
of Bessemer for the second half of the year are not yet 
in the market, but it is expected that they will be any 
day. Sales of Foundry grades are being made every 
day, and there is an increasing volume of inquiry, so 
that furnacemen anticipate that the opening of Feb- 
ruary will see the market for these grades for delivery 
during the last six months of the year fully open. The 
furnacemen naturally look upon January as the dullest 
month of the year, and while the present month has af- 
forded a justification of the expectation the market has 
recovered more rapidly than was naturally to be ex- 
pecied. Despite heavy complaints which continue to 
come from dock managers and some furnacemen there 





is no doubt that the car situation has eased off consid- 
erably since the close of navigation on the lakes. The 
searcity of Coke is, however, as great as ever. In many 
instances furnaces are compelled to shut down for periods 
of two and three days at a time, and the worst phase of 
the situation is found in the indication that relief is like- 
ly to come only very gradually. The Coke situation is 
working something of a hardship in some instances. 
There is still more or less Pig Iron contracted for de- 
livery at old prices, and while in a majority of cases 
there is on hand for this Ore purchased at the old rates, 
the furnacemen are finding themselves compelled to pur- 
chase Coke and Limestone at the new prices. Many fur- 
naces have contracted for Coke for the first six months 
of the year at $2, but new sales are not, as a rule, made 
on a basis of less than $3.50. 


Finished Material. —There is no denying the fact 
that the situation is somewhat less active than it has 
been for the past three or four months, and the general 
opinion in the trade appears to be that it will become 
more so in view of the fact that February is generally 
regarded by Finished Material men as the dullest of the 
year. At the same time the mills are still crowded with 
business, and in many cases cannot even yet book any 
business for prompt delivery. The general opinion 
among sales agents is that prices may be expected to 
continue on about the present standard until spring, and 
that a stimulating effect will then be imparted by new 
operations. There is considerable talk of new building 
operations during the second and third quarters of the 
year, but little business has yet been closed up. There 
is an almost imperceptible weakening in some grades, 
but all prices remain as last quoted. 


Old Material.— The situation during the past seven 


days has been absolutely devoid of change. A fair vol- 
ume of buying at prices which seem to be pretty satis- 
factory to sellers continues, and no scarcity of any grade 


of Scrap is reported. Prices may be shaded off slightly 
by the anticipated February dullness, but it will not be 
extensive. 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 15. 1900. 


Half the first month of the new year is gone and prac- 
tically there is no change in prices, the market having 
kept on an even keel on a basis of $17.50 for No. 2 
Foundry, with sales of small lots for quick delivery at 
irregular advances. There have been no round lot sales, 
nor has there been any active inquiry for round lots. 
During the past week there was some inquiry for a few 
lots of 1000 to 2000 tons, but the deliveries did not meet 
with sellers’ views and no business resulted. The trade 
has been for medium and small size orders and about ab- 
sorbed what could be spared. The inquiries last week 
were regarded with interest because they indicated that 
buyers were feeling around looking for soft spots. They 
found none here. One seller summed up the situation 
sententiously with the remark: ‘‘ We have on our order 
books enough orders to absorb our anticipated output for 
eight months. The price is fixed. Our matured and ma 
turing deliveries are being clamored for by the buyers 
through every mail we get. We have constant inquiries 
we are declining to price from both the domestic and for- 
eign trade. Why, then, should we disturb our minds about 
lower prices when such a healthy condition of the trade 
exists?’’ There cannot now be obtained in any quan- 
tity any assortment of grades for any part of the first half 
of this year. You can pick up some of one grade from 
one seller, some of another grade from another seller and 
in this way fill out an assortment. For steel there has 
been a good inquiry for delivery during all the year, and 
sales could have been made freely. As it is they are now 
over 80,000 tons, exclusive of engagements to the Rod and 
Wire Nail mill. 

Operations have been retarded at the Steel mill by the 
difficulties inseparable from the starting of such a great 
enterprise. The latest mishap was to the blooming mill. 
But they all have been remedied, and each day gives that 
experience whose acquisition is necessary to smooth 
efficiency in operation. 

There was some inquiry the past week for Basic Iron 
from Germany, but it had to be declined. So fixed has 
the demand become for this grade and to such proportions 
has it grown that it has been determined by the Tennessee 
Coal, lron & Railroad Company to put another furnace 
on it, so that in a short time now its production will be 
increased. The erection of their fifth furnace at Ensley 
is proceeding smoothly, but it will be some time before it 
is ready to light. The Gadsden Furnace will blow in this 
week, while to day has been set for the blowing in of the 
Talladega Furnace. There are a small number of other 
furnaces whose time for blowing in is set for the near 
future. But it is dependent partly on the accumulation 
of supplies, and this is so uncertain as to make the time 
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of blowing in indefinite. Every effort has been made to 
increase the Coke supply, but progress has been slow. 

So much has the demand kept ahead of the supply that 
some interests have declined of late to price any to buy- 
ers, their own wants having grown to fully equal their 
output. One firm report that they could place 2000 tons 
daily alone to Mexican points. 

Several mining companies have been formed of late 
and all of them will open new mines. This has added to 
the activity among the machinery firms, whose previous 
orders were far ahead of their ability to supply with any 
promptitude. This delay is seriously felt, as there is no 
difficulty in placing contracts -by those who can deliver 


Ore. The old Baxter Stove Works have been sold to some 
Western parties, who will change them into a Soil Pipe 
works. They will organize their company with a capital 


of $50,000, to be increased to $200,000, and propose in 30 
days to transform it to their purpose and to have it in 
operation. They will employ 100 workmen. 

Since my last letter 80 percent. of the stock of the 
Bessemer Rolling Mill has been sold. The purchase was 
made by an individual to whom the transfer of stock was 
made, but it is an open secret that the purchase was made 
for account of the Republic Iron & Steel Company. No 
confirmation of it can be given from an authoritative 
source, but it is safe to accept it astrue. The leading 
officials of this company were here some days ago on a 
tour of inspection and investigation. They pleaded guilty 
to a determination to erect two 200 ton furnaces at 
Thomas, on one of which work will shortly begin, to be 
followed by a commencement on the second furnace after 
due progress has been made. They also admitted that a 
Steel mill, to be fully equal in extent and ~yry to the 
one at Ersley City, would also be erected at Thomas. 
Other improvements to their interests are going on. The 
principal owners of the Cement plant at Ensley City were 
here the past week, with the object of determining, ac- 
cording to current gossip, the question of increasing their 
capacity. One of the difficulties under which they have 
labored so far has been regular and certain delivery of the 
Furnace Slag to Cement mill; but this is being grad ually 
remedied. With the buiiding season opening with all 
kinds of enterprises on foot the contracts offered them 
are far beyond their ability to accept. The Steel Chain 
people have also been here to definitely determine the ex- 
tent of their improvements. They will add several fur- 
naces (open hearth) to the old Henderson Steel plant and 
erect a complete plant. ; 

As we approach early spring talk of other enterprises 
is again common. While many of them depend upon cir- 
cumstances there is no doubt that enough of them will 
mature to make this the busiest and the most important 
year in the history of this district. The interest mani- 
fested by capital in affairs has given confidence to those 
who needed encouragement, and any enterprise that has 
merit in it attracts investors and is easy to start on a solid 
foundation. 


iin 
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The German Iron Market. 


EssEN, December, 1899.—The year 1899 was one of 
brilliant prosperity for the German Iron industry. The 
production of Pig Iron for the first time reached a total 
of 8,000,000 metric tons, and it might have been even 
greater had the supply of Coke been adequate. There 
was a great scarcity of Pig Iron during the whole year, 
so that a larger output on the part of the blast furnaces. 
would have found eager takers. Quite recently a very 
troublesome scarcity of Coal has developed in nearly all 
the branches of the Iron industry, which is caused by the 
disturbances in transportation, due to prolonged frost. 
The activity on the part of the collieries has been dis- 
turbed also by scarcity of cars, so that for days at a time 
thousands of miners were out of work. So far as the 
Pig Iron market is concerned activity continues un- 
abated, and the question of supply for the year 1900 is 
not yet solved, there being a considerable shortage of 
Pig Iron for the second half, both as relates to mill 
grades and to Steel making grades. Recently large 
blocks of English Mill Iron have been purchased, which, 
it is true, is very dear, costing from 88 to 90 marks, deliv- 
ered to Rhenish Westphalian mill for the first and second 
half. It is understood, however, that English Mill Iron 
is now practically sold out, so that the works really do 
not know how and where to cover their requirements, 
little having been heard lately of the importation of 
American Pig Iron once so much dreaded and now so 
welcome. Prices of Pig Iron are as follows: Basic Besse- 
mer, 86 marks; Foundry No. 1 and Hematite, 96 marks; 
No. 3 Foundry, 92 marks; Special Mill Iron, 77 to 79 
marks; English Mill Iron, 89 to 90 marks; Luxemburg 
Mill Iron, 95 marks; German Bessemer, 96 marks; Eng- 
lish No. 3, f.o.b. Ruhrort, 91 marks; Luxemburg Foundry 
No. 8, 85 marks, f.o.b. Luxemburg. 

The Steel syndicate has lately closed up its sales for 
the second half of the current year, and yet the require- 
ments of the rolling mills have not been covered by far. 
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Prices are as follows: Ingots, 117 marks; Blooms, 122 
marks; Billets, 127 marks; Slabs, 131 marks; all Basic 
Bessemer quality and ordinary dimensions, with extras 
for special qualities and dimensions. 

The exceedingly lively movement in the rolling mill 
industry during the summer and fall has now lessened 
somewhat, as is natural at this season of the year. The 
rolling mills, however, are so far behind their orders that 
it will take them well into spring to fill them. Orders are 
on hand with all of the mills for Bar Iron for a period 
of eight to ten months. The price for Iron Bars is 210 
to 220 marks, and for Steel Bars, 180 marks. Rivet Iron 
is quoted 235 marks and Rivets of good merchantable 
quality for boilers, bridges and shops, 295 to 300 marks. 
Open Hearth Angles are quoted 195 marks. 

The position of the Plate and Sheet market is thor- 
eughly satisfactory. There is an ample amount of work 
up to the middle of 1900, and beyond, which will keep 
the mills running to full capacity. Here, however, the 
scarcity of Pig Iron and of Steel, and more recently the 
scarcity of Coal, has been a troublesome feature, so that 
the production during December was below that of pre- 
vious months. Sheets are quoted 210 to 220 marks; Steel 
Boiler Plates, 210 to 215 marks; Iron Boiler Plates, 270 
to 330 marks; Steel Tank Plate, 195 to 200 marks, and 
Iron Tank Plates, 240 marks. 

The Beam business continues at the liveliest rate. 
Since stocks at the mills are down to vanishing point, 
and since the cold weather puts an end to consumption 
for the present, the dealers have seized the opportunity 
to stock up as much as possible with Beams in order to 
be well supplied for the next building season. The price 
remains unchanged at 130 marks, f.o.b. Burbach, base. 

So far as Hoops and Bands are concerned the works 
are covered with orders for the whole of 1900, and will 
not take any further contracts. The price of 190 to 192% 
marks. which has hitherto prevailed, still continues. The 
Pipe mills are as busy as possible, and are making very 
big profits. The scarcity of Skelp is not quite as great 
as it has been.” 

In the Wire trade the Wire drawers are suffering 
from scarcity of material, which is all the more deplored 
since prices are very remunerative. The deliveries of 
Drawn Wire from Germany to China have stopped en- 
tirely, and in the Japanese market conditions are such 
that that otulet will be lessened in importance. Japan is 
appearing as a buyer of Wire Rods, which are worked 
up in the country itself. 

In Wire Nails the home market takes the regular 
quantities at remunerative prices. In the export trade, 
however, sacrifices continue to be necessary to meet 
American competition. 

In the last few days the Prussian State railroads have 
ordered 600 locomotives, 630 passenger cars, 220 baggage 
cars and S884 freight cars. Of the locomotives five will 
be ready for exhibition at Paris. 


—_ 


The Belgian Iron Market. 


BrussEts, December 26, 1899.--During the past few 
weeks the Belgian Iron industry has suffered very keenly 
from a lack of cars. While this is usually true at this 
season of the year as the result of a rush for cars on the 
part of the sugar refineries and on the part of collieries 
to supply domestic requirements, it has been very much 
worse this year, several of the Iron works having been 
forced to close down for days at a time, and sometimes 
for a whole week, on account of lack of Coal. Both Coal 
and Coke continue to be extremely scare and dear in Bel- 
gium. Furnace Coal is quoted 21 and 22 francs per ton, 
while small lots of Coke have been sold as high as 40 to 
45 and even 50 francs per ton. Thus the prices of fuel 
are rapidly approaching the extraordinary figures of 
1873, and naturally the collieries are making extravagant 
profits. Belgium is unable to supply its domestic con- 
sumption. Even the Belgian State railroads have been 
forced to buy 200,000 tons of Coal in England, and Bel- 
gian manufagturers had preceded them in this course. 

In order to obtain some idea as to the growth of the 
purcliases of foreign fuel by Belgium it is only necessary 
to make a comparison between the imports during the 
year 1899 and the year 1898. During the first 11 months 
of 1899 the imports of Coal were 2,570,443 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,997,061 tons during the corresponding period 
of i898. The imports of Coke grew from 164,022 tons 
during the first 11 months of 1898 to 271,720 tons during 
the first 11 months of 1899. 

While Germany furnishes us with the greater part of 
the Coal and Coke we import, England has made rapid 
progress during the last year and practically doubled in 
the first 11 months. In 1899 the imports were 640,425 
tons from England. If at this time the Belgian Iron in- 
dustry did not have the English fuel market to draw 
upon it is certain that many metallurgical establishments 
would be closed down. 
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The scarcity of Coke in Belgium is such and its qual- 
ity so poor that the blast furnace owners have decided to 
form a company whose object is to manufacture Coke 
for their own use from English Coal. The plant is to be 
established close to the port of Antwerp. 

The question is asked in Belgium why American Coal 
producers who have sent a steamer to Genoa and hape 
to supplant English collieries in Italy do not try to fur- 
nish fuel to Belgium. ; 

It is not alone, however, fuel which is scarce in Bel- 
gium, but cther raw materials are in the same position. 
Mill lron, which was selling at 85 francs a ton a month 
ago, cannot now be purchased for 100 franes per ton for 
Luxemburg quality, while Charleroi Mill Iron has, dur- 
ing the same time, risen from 90 to 105 francs. Scrap is 
also exceedingly scarce, and has risen owing to the fact 
that French and German rolling mills have made heavy 
purchases in Belgium and in Holland. Such has been the 
advance in the price of Old Material that it is more eco- 
nomical to-day to produce Iron Bar from Muck Bar than 
it is to make it out of Scrap. Unfortunately it requires 
Pig Iron te make Muck Bar and Pig Iron is searce in Bel- 
gium. It is true that our production has considerably 
increased, since it has gone up from 897,808 tons for the 
first 11 months of 1898 to 1,114,910 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of 1899. Our imports, too, have grown, 
having risen from 292.066 tons during the first 11 months 
of 1898 to 330,489 tons this year. 

Steel is also very scarce. Formerly we drew upon 
France and upon Germany, but both these countries are 
short themselves, so that they can spare us but very 
lit‘le. 

It is a very fortunate state of affairs that in view of 
this rise in all raw materials the market for Finished 
Iron and Steel remains very firm and in excellent condi- 
tion. 

All our construction shops are literally overwhelmed 
with orders, so that it seems impossible to judge when 
they will be able to build the cars and the locomotives 
which the Belgian State railroads have decided to pur- 
chase in view of the rush of traffic. Thus far only 19 
locomotives and 1500 cars have been ordered, but prom- 
ises have been made to increase this within a few weeks 
by an eight fold number of ears and locomotives. This 
might give American shops an opportunity. since the Bel- 
gian State does not confine its orders to Belgian shops, 
which now are unable to furnish promptly for a long 
time to come. 

Our exports, which at one time showed some falling 
off as compared with 1898, have recovered. The figures 
for the first 11 months of 1899 are 623,703 tons, as com- 
pared with 618,799 tons during the corresponding period 
of 1898S; and so far as tinished products are concerned 
[ron and Steel Bars are now in the very best condition. 
Sheets and Beams are less favorably situated. Below we 
give quotations in franes per metric ton: 





Decem- Novem- TDecem- 
ber 16, ber 16, ber 16, 
1899, 1899. 1898, 
No. 3 Luxemburg Foundry Iron.......... 110.00 110.00 £9.00 
Luzemburg Mill Iron........0 0 9 .....c00+% 100.00 85.00 53,00 
CRRUIOWOS Bente TEOW se cco ciccccecbicdesdivces 105.00 90.00 57.00 
Thomas Pig...... ett rE re eee 110.00 100.00 67.00 
No, 2 Bars, f.o-b. Belgian stations......... 230.00 210.00 140.00 
No.3 Bars f.o.b. Belgian stations......... 235.00 215 00 145.00 
No. 2 Bars, f.0.b. Antwerp............. ... 225.00 200.00. 135.00 
No.3 Bars f.0.b. Antwerp....... ..se-sess 230.00 205,00 140.00 
No. 2 Beams, Iron or Steel, at mill... .. 210,00 205.00 140.00 
No. 2 Beams, Iron or Steel, f.0.b. Antwerp 205.00 190.00 135.50 
Angles, f.o.b. Belvian stations........... 235.00 220.00 147.50 
No. 2 Iron Plates f o.b. Antwerp......... 225.00 225.00 155.00 
No. 3 Iron Plates, f.o b. Antwerp . 240.00 240.00 165,00 
Homogeneous Iron Plates, f 0.b. Antwerp 260.00 260.00 180,00 
No. 2 Plates, f o.b. Belgian stations -.. 225.00 225.00 160.00 
No. 3 Plates. f.o.b. Belgian stations..... . 240.00 240.00 170,00 
Homogeneous Iron Plates, f.o.b. Belgian 
CS. cindauie's ae eas yr Rae he 260.00 260 00 2C0.00 
Stee! Plates, f.o b. Belgian stations........ 240.00 240.00 170,00 
Steel Plates.f.o.b. Antwerp. ... ........ 240.00 240.00 165,00 
Sheets. f.o.b Belgian stations............. 250.00 259.00 195.00 
Steel Rails, f.o.b Antwerp.,................ 160.00 160.00 120.00 
New York. 
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Pig Iron.— During the past week two interests in 
this market have purchased 10,000 tons in the aggregate. 
It is understood that the buyers are among the strongest 
in this section, and that some liberal concessions were 
made. Prices are as follows: Lehigh and Schuylkill 
Irons, No. -1 Foundry, $24 to $25; No. 2 X, $22.50 to 
$22.75; No. 2 Plain, $21.50 to $22, and Gray Forge, $18.50, 
to $19.25. Southern brands are quoted: No. 1 koundry, 
$22.75 to $23: No. 2 Foundry, $21.75 to $22; No. 1 Soft, 
$22.50 to $22.75; No. 2 Soft, $21.50 to $22; No. 3 Foun- 

dry, $21.50 to $21.75, and Gfay Forge, $19.25 to $20.25. 


Cast [ron Pipe.— An order for about 500 tons of large 
sized Pipe for Syracuse has been secured by the consol- 
idation. Other smaller contracts have been placed, and 
a fair number of like character are now on the market. 
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We continue to quote $30 to $30.50 for 8-inch Pipe, tide- 
water. 


Steel Rails. —The Eastern mills do not report any 
sales of consequence, and the market remains $35 for 
Standard Sections. We quote Angle Bars 2.40c. to 
2.50c., and Spikes 2.65c. to 2.75c. 


Finished Iron and Steel.— The contract for the 13,- 
000 tons of Bridge Material for the New York Central 
road will probably be closed at an early date. In this 
city there are a number of large structures on the mar- 
ket, which will come out at an early date. We quote: 
Beams, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Angles, 2.40c. to 2.45¢.; Universal 
Mill plates, 2.65c. to 2.75c.; Tees, 2.40c. to 2.45c; Chan- 
nels, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Steel Plates are 2.45c. to 2.60c. for 
Tank, 2.65¢. to 2.75c. for Shell, 3c. to 3.10c. for Flange, 
8.15¢. to 3.30c. for Fire Box, 3.75c. to 4c. for Locomotive 
Fire Box, on dock. Charcoal Iron Plates are 3c. for C. 
H. No. 1, 3.50c. for Flange, and 4c. for Fire Box. Re- 
fined Bars are 2.20c. to 2.25¢e. and Common Bars are 2c. 
to 2.10c., on dock. Soft Steel Bars, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; 
Hoops, 2.70c. to 2.75¢., base, delivered. 


Merchant Pipe.— Quotations on Merchant Pipe in car- 
loads are 50, 10 and 10 per cent. discount, delivered, and 
in less than carloads 50 and 10 per cent., f.o.b. maker’s 
mill. On Casing the figures are: For carload lots, 8. and 
S. Joint, 37% per cent.; Inserted Joint, 32% per cent.; 
for less than carload lots, S. and S. Joint, 32% per cent., 
and for Inserted Joint, 2714 per cent., less 5 per cent. to 
jobbers, the prices for carload lots being delivered and 
for less than carload lots f.o.b. mill. On Boiler Tubes, 
1% to 2% inch, the prices are 55 per cent. off on Steel and 
50 per cent. on Iron; for Boiler Tubes, 24-inch and 
larger. 55 per cent. on Steel and 52% per cent. on Iron, 
all subject to 5 per cent. on car lots, the prices for car- 
load lots being delivered and on less than carload lots 
f.o.b. mill. 





Metal Market. 
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Pig Tin.—A wore active market has _ prevailed 
throughout the week. and, as a result, prices have ad- 
vanced slightly. Until Monday prices advanced rapidly 
and values soared high. A decline set in also on Mon- 
day, and, although there were material drops, prices at 
this writing are still half a point higher than they were 
a week ago. At the close to-day the metal was quoted 
2644c. to 27c. for spot, 26c. to 26%4c. for January and 
25%c. to 2554e. for February. London, after having ad- 
vanced to £120, closes to-day £117 10s. for spot and £117 
7s. 6d. for futures. Arrivals thus far this month have 
been small, but the indications are that they will be 
heavier next week, and will foot up to about 3000 tons 
for the month. Deliveries so far this month have been 
very good. 


Copper. —'There has been absolutely no change in 
the situation. Lake is still quoted 16%4c.; Electrolytic, 
1644c., and Casting, 16%c. It is said that the increase in 
both foreign and domestic demand continues, and that 
at the moment a good business is forthcoming from both 
of these quarters. London is somewhat firmer, and a 
better feeling prevails abroad. At the close to-day Lon- 
don cables named £70 15s. for spot and £70 12s. 6d. for 
three month's futures. Best Selected advanced 1 pound, 
and is quoted to-day £76 10s. The returns of Copper 
production for December, which we print below, show 
an output by domestic mines of 23,788 tons, or only 400 
tons more than November. Foreign reporting mines 
show a production during the month of 7360 tons, which 
is about 500 tons less than in the preceding month. The 
total production, it will be seen, was practically the 
same for both months. The total of 15,550 tons for ex- 
port shows an increase of almost 50 per cent. over last 
month. These figures verify the reports of a tremendous 
increase in demand from abroad. A large portion of this 
increase is traced to Great Britain and Russia, where 
the metal is being used for military purposes. Appended 
is an interesting table, showing the fluctuations during 
the last ten years as compiled by the New York Metal 
Exchange. 


Pig Lead.— While the prices remain unchanged, the 
premium on spot has dissappeared entirely, and the feel- 
ing toward the metal is a little weakish. Spot and fu- 
tures are quoted 4.70c. to 4.75¢., which is also quoted by 
the American Smelting & Refining Company. London is 
quoted easier at £16 5s. 

Spelter — While quiet ig steady as to price and a 
firmer tone is said to prevail. Spot and future delivery 
are quoted 4.50c. to 4.60c.. according to quality of brand. 
An increased demand has come from abroad, but no ac- 
tivity is felt from the galvanizing district. London has 
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advanced 10 shillings, and comes at the close to-day £20 
15s. 


Antimony.— No change has been made, and Hallett’s 
continues to sell at 9%c., while Cookson’s is still quoted 
at 10%4e. to llc. 


Nickel— Steady and unchanged at 38c. 


Quicksilver.— Wholesale lots of 100 flasks and over 
are quoted $51 for flasks of 76% Ibs. The London mar- 
ket remains unchanged at £9 12s. 6d. for Rothschild’s, 
and £9 11s. 3d. for second hand. 


Tin Plate.—The increased demand continues. Prices 
are unchanged. The American Tin Plate Company are 
quoting on a basis of $4.84 per box of standard 100-lb. 
cokes, f.o.b. New York, or $4.65 f.0.b. mill. 


John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
Ibs.: 





Product 
Reporting Outside TotalU.8. foreign U.S. 

mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 
First half 1895 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 34,215 
Second half 1895.. 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
7 1895..... 155,497 15,700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First half 1896.... 94,180 7,200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1896.. 95,814 7,200 102,514 43,941 67,287 
: SPR 199,494 14,400 203, 86,196 503 
First half 1897 108,651 5,000 108,651 44,263 64,870 
Second half 1897.. 100,555 6,900 107, 44,007 64,340 
Total aana eens 204, 11,900 216,106 88,270 129,210 
First half 1898... 7,300 120, 40,880 68, 284 
Second half 1898,. 108,535 10,250 113,785 43,674 76,831 
Total 1898..... eves 216,222 18,050 234, 84,554 145,115 
First half 1899.... 111,987 500 124,487 43,629 56,460 
Second half 1899.. 118,819 18,900 137,719 45,611 63,351 
Total 1899....,.... 230,806 31,400 262,206 89,240 119,811 


Copper Fluctuations During the Last Ten Years, Basis Spot 
Delivery. 








New York. Lake. London. G. M.B. 
Cents per pound. Pounds per ton 
Highest. Lowest, Highest Lowest. 
BED. ccs ccntevsssocetcccn Se 13.37% £79 5 9 £59 17 6 
898 10.85 57 8 9 48 5 
00 10.75 51 15 47 
d 9.75 50 5 40 11 3 
re 9,25 47 8 9 3813 9 
. 8.95 3717 6 
2.20 9.40 4616 3 4012 6 
: > 10.50 48 48 7 6 
eee . 10,25 56 10 4413 
ARREARS eras 17.05 14.00 6112 6 46 10 
The New York Machinery [arket. 
Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, | 
NEw YORK, January 17, 1900. 
A quiet steady market dominated the week. There 


was no flurry In demand, and steady. The demand was 
in fact rather light, and merchants are now willing to 
admit that the pressure has eased up somewhat. It is 
stated in certain quarters that the call for the smaller 
sizes of tools, including lathes, drill presses and milling 
machines, has eased up sufficiently to bring the manu- 
facturers pretty well abreast with current business. 
Some go so far as to say that certain manufacturers are 
known to be working on stock orders at present. We un- 
derstand, however, that these are the concerns who are 
in the habit of carrying large stocks on hand, and who 
increased their capacity to keep up with last year’s de- 
mand. A representative of one of these concerns said in 
speaking of this condition: “Our company have always 
followed the custom of maintaining a stock of about 50 
machines. At the beginning of last year we were com- 
pelled to draw from this stock, and it disappeared within 
a few weeks. Throughout the greater portion of last 
year we were entirely unable to keep up with our orders 
without thinking of stock. We added a good sized build- 
ing to our main machine shop, and now we're commenc- 
ing to catch up. This is only as to certain smaller sizes, 
however.” 

We know of another machine tool builder who used 
to stock a whole floor of his machine shop with finished 
tools. In the midst of the business season of last year, 
when this floor was empty and the plant was taxed to its 
utmost, he set up as many tools as he needed, and “ran” 
this floor in connection with the other portions of his 
shop. There are many similar instances which might 
be cited. They all go to show that during the busy period 
the machine shops expanded. Another point which 
should not escape notice is that numerous comparatively 
small and new concerns were greatly benefited by the 
activity of last year. They have been placed in a posi- 
tion to compete with older concerns when a falling off 
of business is felt. In short, there has been an increase 
in production, and this fact may tend to hasten the day 
when an easing up tendency will be prevalent. 

There have been no evidences as yet of the dropping 
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of any of the plums which have hung just beyond reach 
so long. Only one fair sized deal is reported. The New 
York Air Compressor Company purchased a number of 
lathes, milling machines and boring mills to augment 
their new equipment at Arlington, N. J. This company 
also purchased a full equipment of wood working tools 
for a new pattern shop. They have just received an 
order for six large compressors, and have so much work 
on hand that they are arranging to double the equipment 
of their new shops. Their offices are at 120 Liberty 
street. Wm. Pressenger, secretary of the company, is 
purchasing the new machinery. 

John S. Griggs of 99 Cedar street has just purchased 
part of the equipment for a novel power plant, to be in- 
stailed by the Curtis Publishing Company of Philadel- 
phia. The plant will be approximately 1000 horse-power. 
The contract for the boilers was awarded to the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company. The Harrisburg Foundry & 
Machine Company will furnish the engines. Westing- 
house generators and motors, Goulds and Worthington 
pumps and Hoe and Cottrell presses have been ordered. 
A contract was also placed with the Fuel Economizer 
Company of 74 Cortlandt street, and Matteawan, N. Y., 
for a fuel economizer plant. Mr. Griggs is now purchas- 
ing other apparatus auxiliary to the plant. He is also in 
the market for a number of power pumps, which are to 
be installed at the Queens County refinery of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 

E. V. Hotchkiss, who is in this country represent- 
ing Adolph Janssens of Paris, is said to be placing good 
sized orders for machine tools. It is said that the tools 
are to be placed principally in the warerooms of Mr. 
Janssens at his Brussels branch. Mr. Hotchkiss is stop- 
ping at the Hotel Imperial, New York. 

Other good sized purchases are being made in this 
market by an Italian machinery firm, who were recent- 
ly represented here by an engineer of the firm. Inquiries 
which this company are sending to the trade call for 
tools in hatches of 10 and 12. The machinery, it is said, 
is for equipping an Italian railroad and locomotive shop. 

We are also informed that F. H. Armstrong, who is 
in this country representing Dick, Kerr & Co., Limited, 
of London, is making auditional purchases of machinery 
for the new plant which that company are building for 
the English Electrical Mfg. Company at Preston. 

Among some of the recent orders for the machinery 
equipment of the marine shops of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, to be established at Port Arthur, are included 
bending rolls, which the Cleveland Punch & Shear Com- 
pany will furnish, and a nun ber of heavy tools which 
were purchased from Hilles & Jones of Wilmington. 

The pliant of the Breda Iron Works has been acquired 
by La Societa Italiana Erneste Breda, which company 
were recently incorporated in Milan, Italy, with a capi- 
tal of £2.000,000. The new company will build locomo- 
tives and railroad equipment. It will be recalled that 
one of the engineers of the company visited this country 
recently. The company are said to be doing a large busi- 
ness, one of the recent orders which they received being 
for 20 compound iocomotives. 

H. A. Freeman, formerly connected with the Chi- 
cago house of the Ashton Valve Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the New York branch of 
the same company, located at 121 Liberty street. Mr. 
Freeman’s experience in the past as a practical me- 
chanic, engineer and salesman makes him well fitted 
to cater to the trade among the stationary engineers, 
which department he will have charge of in the New 
York territory. 


——— a 


The Association of Malleable Iron Manufacturers met 
in Pittsburgh last week. No statement was given out as 
to what action was taken at the meeting, but it is under- 
stood that a revised form of price-list was adopted. 


The case of the Wheeling Bridge Company vs. W. P. 
Hubbard, John M. Sweeney of Wheeling and W. D. Upte- 
graff of Pittsburgh, which has been pending in court for 
several years, has been decided in favor of the defend- 
ants. The plaintiffs claimed that there had been fraud in 
letting the contract for its bridges to Ferris & Kaufmann, 
‘and claimed $120,000 damages. 


The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have established an office at 26 Victoria street, West- 
minster, London. 


E. A. Ormsby, Melrose, Mass., has just put his ap- 
paratus for operating monitor roof and transom windows 
into the works of the Norwalk Iron Works Company, 
South Norwalk. Conn. 


The James Clark Leather Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
have inaugurated the profit-sharing system with their 
employees. 
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OBITUARY. 


JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 


Joseph Johnston, master mechanic of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, died at Bethlehem, Pa., January 2, aged 
72 years. He was a native of Scotland, but came to 
this country many years ago. 


ORANGE NOBLE. 


Orange Noble, a member of the firm of Rawle, Noble 
& Co., who built the Erie Furnace in 1869, died at Erie, 
Pa., on December 30, aged 82 years. 


CHARLES REUTER. 


Charles Reuter, senior member of the firm of Charles 
Reuter, Son & Co., machinery and railroad supplies, Bal- 
timore, Md., died suddenly on January 7, at his home in 
that city, aged 59 years. Mr. Reuter was born in Balti- 
more, and at an early age became a partner in the firm 
of Charles HE. Inloes & Co., in the machinery business. 
Later he formed the firm of Reuter & Mallory, which he 
left about a year ago, founding the firm of Charles 
Reuter, Son & Co. 


THOMAS EGLESTON, LL.D. 


Prof. Thomas Egleston, LL.D., founder of the 
School of Mines of Columbia University, New York, and 
for 33 years professor of mineralogy and metallurgy in 
that institution, died on January 15 at his home in New 
York City from a complication of diseases. Thomas 
Egleston was born in New York City on December 9, 
1832, and was graduated from Yale, where he took a 
course in chemistry, in 1854. He afterward went 
abroad and attended lectures on geology and chemistry 
in Paris. In 1860 he was graduated from the Ecole des 
Mines in that city. Returning home in 1861, Mr. Egles- 
ton was appointed to the charge of the mineralogical col- 
lections and laboratory of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. After spending two years at Washington 
he conceived the idea of a School of Mines, and the proj- 
ect was adopted by Columbia College, the school being 
started in 1864, with Mr. Egleston as professor of min- 
eralogy and metallurgy. This position he retained until 
two years ago, when failing health compelled him to 
relinquish its active duties, although continuing as pro- 
fessor emeritus. Professor Egleston was one of the 
founders of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and was at one time its president. He was also one of 
the founders of the American Meteorological Society, and 
of the Societies of Mechanical Engineers and of Elec- 
trical Engineers. He was a member of the Society of 
Civil Engineers and of the Iron and Steel Institute of 
Great Britain. He was also active in many other scien- 
tific societies. In 1868 Professor Hgleston was ap- 
pointed a United States Commissioner to examine the 
fortifications of the coast, and in 1873 he was one of the 
jurors of the International Exposition at Vienna. The 
degrees of Ph.D. and LL.D. were conferred upon him 
in 1874 by Princeton and Trinity Colleges respectively. 
The Government of France made him a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1890, and gave him the rank of “ Of- 
ficer”’ in 1895. Professor Egleston published a great 
number of books and pamphlets on scientific subjects. 
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Tests will shortly be made at the Sandy Hook prov- 
ing grounds of the new 10-inch Brown segmental wire 
gun, which is believed to be the most powerful piece of 
ordnance ever built in this country. Estimates based 
on experiments made last summer with a 5-inch gun of 
the Brown pattern indicate that the new piece will fire 
the standard projectile, weighing 575 pounds, at a ve- 
locity of 3000 feet a second, and that it will pierce the 
heaviest armor. The core of the gun is made up of 282 
finely tempered steel segments, each less than 4 inch 
thick and 37 feet long, around which 75 miles of square 
rolled high tension wire are wound. 


According to a Chicago press dispatch plans for the 
expenditure of $25,000,000 in improving the physical con- 
dition of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad have been com- 
pleted, and within the next three years that amount of 
money will have been expended. Improvements of 
roadbeds, bridges, tracks and equipment will be made 
on all lines of the system. 


United States Minister Loomis at Caracas has in- 
formed the State Department that the Venezuelan 
Government has abolished the law increasing the import 
duties 20 per cent., also the decrees of last year imposing 
duties on foreign goods according to the tariff which 
was in force until August 31, 1899. 
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Cap’! Issued. | Sales. | Thursday.| Friday. Saturday. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday 
$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Common.. 8 he De rere Eee ‘ 13-134 | 121-13 -18 18 -13% 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’y, Pref. (7% Non-Cu.) 495 MED | ose nnennee 1 enone eS | lS er conven esien 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Common...... 300 Reh BRE oes be aienne iseacanaee A eaeaewesee -414¢ 
14,000,000 |Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7 ¢ Cu.) SD | wxeaweakss. 1 wasbehaues asics Ei Galamen bed shetnershxs -81 
50,000,000 Am. 8S. & W., Co Re sina 62,415 464-4836 | 468-48 47% -4876 | 4544-473¢ | 4534-46% | 4614-4736 
40,000,000 |Am. 8. & W., Pref. (7¢Cu.).... iS SS porn 89%, -90 -90 oe eer red Pernt 
28,000,000 |Am. Tin Plate,Common, N. Y 5,075 29 -29% | 30 -304¢ 304-30{ | 28%¢-2917 29% | 283¢-303¢ 
18,000,000 |Am.Tin Plate, Pref.,N. Y.(7% Cu.) 100 REE || MEINE 4) careekowsee lh wer'ensdie’s seest os Hskaaes case 
7,500,000 |Bethlehem Iront........ .......)  ...00 | seccccccce | coscececes | cocccscces | seccece ae er bie dee Siete name eae 
15,000 000 \Beth. Steel, Par $50, #1 paidin.| ...... | Stee eugenl | ehnknohes | siennseeen Mi eecewbhnde Pee te so 
7,974,550 |Cambria Iron, Phila*........... 577 | -45 -4 -45 —451¢ | 45 -453G |... ccc eeee 
16,000,000 \Cambria Steel**................. 12,110 2156-2136 | W%-21%He=«~— S124 -219K | 208{-21K | 205{-218¢ | 211f-21K 
11,000,000 (Col, Fuel and Iron.............. 8,210 40%-421¢ | 413¢-42% 43 -48% | 414-428; | 43 -44ke 
46,484,300 Federal Steel, Common......... 58,838 | 47%{-50% | 4924-509, 51 -52 49 -51 | 4944-50% | 498(-50% 
53,253,500 |Federal Steel, Pref.(6% Non-Cu.)| 3,963 | 7134-723g | 73 -73 74-7446 | 7284-73 | -73 73-73% 
82,000,000 \National Steel, Common, N. Y.. 2,540 | 41 -412¢ | 416-418 42 -424g | 4145-4246 | 41 -41 -414¢ 
27,000,000 | Nat’l Steel, Pref., N.Y. (7% Cu. ) 70> | SE: E kivapendes-l coon Pit mae -921, | 92; | -921¢ 
5,000,000 |Penna., Sart EP areas: 8) Beane Ce maine (BAPE 1 oth, PI aa o 
1,500,000 ‘Penna. Pref., Phila. ........ pol nedees detahpaneet' Gacndcash- an ti * F daactiiinss I oheanaains 
12,500,000 |Pressed Steel, Common......... $440 | 57 57% | BY -S7¥K | Bry¢-581q | 58 -5BIKK | BBY(-58% | 58%-588/ 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref. (7% Non-Cu.)} 1,550 | .......... a silee Cs e | Be Pe -88 | 8834-88 
27,352,000 |Republic fron &Steel,Common.| 5,745 | 20-213 | 204-2144 | 20%-21 °° | 198-204 | .......... | 20° -20 
20,852,000 Repub. Iron & Steel Pref. (74 Cu.) 200 | MP). Avceoa ke ‘ peawances: | <acenemess Lass scusés < | -65 
20,000,000 (Tennessee Coal and Iron.... ... 8,985 | 70%-83 | 81 -8314¢ 84 -85 | 82 -84¢ | 824-84 | -848% 
1,500,000 |Warwick Iron & Steel (par $10)} 1,521 | .......... ite | vsukescsns | 104%-104¢ -104 | -10% 
* Par $50. ** $1.50 per share paidin. +6 * guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telexrapb. + Ex-dividend. 
Bonded indebtedness: Am. 8. & W., $13,656; Am. oe in Fie. none: Am. Steel Foon, 8 none; Cambria Lron Co., $2,000,000 6 < 
fotentuse ern bonds, 1917, payable option 5 yours, a assumed b bria Steel Co.; Federal S 813,200, 000 [llinois 5 | Ux gg E. J. 
600,000 Joh eee © 5 nee ett! 5 $Luouw 20 DL LR 8% 6 4, sian land grant. 8 R. 5% 
Hatsomal Stent $2,561,000 6 x : Tennessee U., I. & R. KR. ee $8.367.000'8 %, $1,114,000 7 <, $1,000,000 7 % cu ee Sener ta ee Stoel. Rowe 
5 # Steelton Ist 1917, $2,000, 000 5 * Sparrow’ 8 Point ist if , $4,000,000 consolidated, both plants; Bet. lehem Iron, $ 


1907. Interest and principal 


uaranteed by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Fuel & Lron Co.: Col. Fuel Co. 


en. Mort. 6 % $880,000 





Republic fron & Steel, none; Warwick Lron & B owcy ‘none. 
, Col Coal & Iron Con. Mort 6 4 $2, ng 0, Col. Fue! & Lron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2,303. 


000 5¢ maturing 
arene 


Also outstanding $2,000, 000 preferred stock with n accummulated dividends of $640, 000 to June 30, 1 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


In sympathy with the speculative markets generally 
steel stocks have had a quiet week. The markets have 
held pretty steady. Outside interest is limited, while 
holders of the stocks are not willing to sell at present 


prices. Gradually official reports are coming in, relative 
to the earnings of some of the consolidations. In some 
eases they are somewhat disappointing. 

Bid. Asked. 
American Bicycle Co., common............2ce00. 17 
American Bicycle Co., preferred................. 45 50 
American Bicycle Co., bonds..................0. 9114 921%, 
ee re ee ere ee ee 182 . 
E. W. Bliss, ES eee Tree ee > ‘ 
ae oe cn ale ai 6 \b's.o ia AS wi De A 
International Silver, common................... 84, 97 
International Pump, common.................... 1514 17 
International Pump, preferred................... 63 65 
a os a. Ge sk arg ww widim Wid woe eiwseS 2 44 
BUT) “TODA, WORTOETOR. ... cc ck ecw cecaen 92 98 
EI CUED oa svc os cea see vevecenecs 20 24 
SOEs. DRI, WORROUEOE 6 oc kc cseccuscvnccneceses 86 89 
U. 8. Projectile Ree insti atnin d+ eb 45 k's nib Wb osha @ 95 100 
Sloss & Sheflield Steel & Iron, common............ 28 30 
Sloss & Sheffield Steel & Iron, preferred........... 67 69 
ES ates SG ei ah w fel ose h'a pb wige ose acme 131 13% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co., common................ S 10 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co., preferred............... 41 42 


H. R. Worthington, preferred 103 106 


The Cambria Steel Company have declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of 50 cents per share, payable February 15 
to stock of record January 31. An assessment of $1.50 
per share, payable February 1 on stock of record Jan- 
uary 31, has been called and an extra dividend of $1.50 
per share has been declared, payable only for the purpose 
of enabling stockholders to meet the assessment. 

At the meeting of the Cambria Steel Company the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: Josiah M. Bacon, Robert 
F. Kennedy, Charles 8. Price, David Reeves, Powell 
Stackhouse, Edward T. Statesbury, John W. Townsend, 
John Lowber Welch, R. Francis Wood. The net earn- 
ings for the year are equal to $6.25 per share; $1,333,000 
was spent and charged up to permanent improvements. 
The balance sheet gave assets of $6,036,532 in which 
stock and materials figured at $2,346,653. Bills receiv- 
able were $2,467,828 and bills payable $1,051,000. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the New Haven 
and Susquehanna companies to consider the Atlantic 
‘ron & Steel proposition the statement was made that 
the Susquehanna Company had earned $85,000 in excess 
over the dividend in each of the two quarters, and that 
the company had $120,000 in cash in hand after paying 
for a site for the tube plant at Columbia, Pa. So far as 
the New Haven Company are concerned, it was reported 
that in 121 days the net profits were $685 per day, and 
that after paying $50,000 in dividends, $315,104 was 
added to the surplus account. 


—_ 


Otticers and counsel of the New 





York & New Jersey 


Bridge Company appeared before the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund of New York last Tuesday with a prop- 
for the construction of a 
West street from Battery 


osition asking for a franchise 
double track railroad along 





Fark to connect at - Fifty-ninth street with the proposed 
bridge over the Hudson River. The plan provides that 
the company are to incorporate with a capital stock of 
$85,000,000. If the franchise asked for is granted the 
company offer to turn the structure over to the city at the 
end of 100 years, or as soon as the profits of the operation 
had repaid to the company the $85.v00,000 of stock and 
bonds to be issued. ‘The matter was referre:i to the 
Comptroller and president of the Council with instruc- 
tions to report in a month. 


Under the wil) of the late Dorman B. Eaton of New 
York, the noted advocate of municipal reform, $100,000 
each is bequeathed to Columbia and Harvard Universi- 
ties for the support of chairs of the science of government 
at those institutions. 


Application for a franchise to construct a tunnel from 
West Broadway and Chambers street, New York, west 
under the Hudson River to Jersey City was presented 
before the Municipal Council of New York last Tuesday 
by the Manhattan Tunnel Railway Company. A public 
hearing was fixed for February 9. 


The railroad earnings for the calendar year 1899, as 
computed by Bradstreet’s, show a gain of fully 10 per 
cent. over those of the preceding year. The granger 
roads were foremost in the proportion of gains, with an 
increase over 1898 of 11.9 per cent.; the coal roads 
reported an increase of 11.5 per cent., the Southern roads 
of 10.4 per cent. and the Pacific roads of 10.1 per cent., 
while the trunk lines reported 9.8 per cent. increase and 
the Central Western roads &8 per cent. Like every other 
department of business, the transportation interests in 
the year 1899 set up new standards by which future 
operations will be measared. 


The record of railroad receiverships during the year 
1899 showed a gratifying diminution. Only ten roads 
passed under the care of the courts, with an 
aggregate wileage of 1019 miles, as compared with 18 
roads, with over 2000 miles of track, in 1898. The aggre- 
gate capital involved last year was $52,000,000, as 
against $138,000,000 in 1898. Moreover, the receivership 
record of last year includes only one large system, the 
Kansas City. Pittsburgh & Gulf, which contributed 782 
miles and $42,000,000 capitalization to the total. Apart 
from this one road, these which succumbed last year 
were relatively small and unimportant interests. 


A plebiscite of the citizens of the Mexican Republic 
made on January 1 favored by an immense majority the 
candidacy of President Diaz for re-election to the presi- 
dency for the term beginning next December. 


Plans are being completed for the utilization of the 
Cob Dock in the Brooklyn Navy Yard as coal pockets. 
This will make it the largest coaling station in the 
North Atlantic. 
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Trade Publications. 


Iron and Steel Products.—The Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, Chicago, have issued a dainty brochure, which 
sets forth the advantages possessed by that company in 
the possession or ownership of raw materials, the facili- 
ties for their conversion and the appliances for turning 


out finished products. They own iron ore mines on the 
Mesaba and Marquette ranges, coking coal lands in the 
Connellsville region and iron ore, coal and limestone prop- 
erties in Alabama. Their Pioneer property in Alabama 
comprises 26,000 acres, of which 14,000 acres are under- 
laid with coal and 10,000 acres with ore. They have six 
blast furnaces in operation and one building, two open 
hearth stee] plants in operation, a Bessemer steel plant 
building and 30 rolling mills in operation at various points 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Min- 
nesota and Alabama. Their finished products are mer- 
chant bar iron and steel, sheets, plates, spikes, bolts, 
nuts, axles, turn buckles, &c. From May 1, 1899, when 
they began operations, to January 1, 1900, the company 
turned out 502,184 gross tons of iron ore, 87,684 net tons 
of coal, 112,486 net tons of coke, 265,682 gross tons of 
pig izon, 279,662 gross tons of muck bar. 16,023 gross tons 
of steel ingots and 525,951 net tons of finished material 
of all kinds. 


The Farwell Milling Machine.—A catalogue has just 
been issued by the Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa, set- 
ting forth the special features of the Farwell milling 
machine, which is designed to be combined with an iron 


planer. The advantages of this tool are fully set forth, 
numerous illustrations being given of* the manner in 
which it can be applied and the character of the work 
done with it. These illustrations are a prominent fea- 
ture of the catalogue, being unusually well executed. 


The Farwell Molding Machines.—The Adams Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa, are distributing a fine catalogue 
describing and illustrating their Farwell molding ma- 
chines. These machines comprise quite a variety of con- 
structions intended for different classes of work. The 
Farwell molding press is a machine which is now in op- 
eration in many of the leading foundries of the coun- 
try. Itis very quickly operated, one motion bringing the 
top in position and pressing the mold. All working parts 
are above the sand, and are not subjected to the wear 
which machines of a different class receive. With this 
press a 135-pound man will exert a pressure of 2 tons 
upon the mold with little muscular effort. The press has 
an adjustable horizontal lever, and the operator simply 
stiffens his arm and leans his weight upon the lever. 
Molds as large as 18 x 22 or 16 x 24 inches can be 
pressed with ease. The Farwell universal molding ma- 
chine may be used as a combined molding press and 
stripping plate machine, as a combined molding press 
and flask lifter without stripping plate, or as a plain 
molding press. One size of machine is adapted for any 
size or shape of mold, either single or duplex, contain- 
ing not more than 400 square inches of surface. Hither 
iron flasks or snap flasks may be used. Several jobs 
may be run on the same machine in a day without waste 
of time in adjustment. The Farwell automatic mold- 
ing machine is designed to make a complete snap mold. 
By a few rapid and easy motions of the operator the 
machine is made to support the flask and admit the pat- 
tern plate, turn the flask over, and, after sand has been 
riddled and shoveled into the drop, to pein the drag, 
clamp on the bottom board, turn over. pein and press 
the cope, cut all sprue holes or draw flat gate, separate 
the mold, draw the pattern, close the mold, and remove 
the finished mold from the flask, leaving it ready to be 
placed upon the floor. The flask may be of any shape, 
to either straight or irregular parting, and any size not 
to exceed 16 x 22 inches. The system of manufactur- 
ing multiple molds is fully illustrated and described. II- 
lustrations are also given showing a great variety of 
patterns used on the Farwell machines. The catalogue 
ends with addresses of a number of prominent foun- 
dries ordering presses on trial who followed the trial 
order with purchases of machines for regular work. 


The Row Tube.—The Heat Transmission Company 
of Danbury, Conn., are introducing in this country the 
Row patent tube, an English invention, which has been 
rapidly developed abroad during the past two years. The 


Row tube is formed by indenting a circular tube in a 
regular manner and thus securing a considerable in- 
crease in the heat transmitting property, as compared 
with a plain round tube. This forms the basis of de- 
signs of a series of types of feed water heaters. feed 
water interheaters, reheaters, evaporators and fresh wa- 
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ter condensers, calorifiers, steam kettles, gas kettles, 
radiators and steam traps. 


Inspirators, — The Hancock Inspirator Company of 
Boston have issued their 1900 catalogue descriptive of the 
different types of inspirators, injectors, steam valves, 
check valves, hose strainers, boiler washers, jet pumps, 
the Loftus restarting injector, the Hancock hydrocarbon: 
burner, the Hancock “ purge apparatus,” and the Han- 
cock shaking grate with water tubes. 


Roofing and Siding.— The Cincinnati Corrugating 
Company of Piqua, Ohio, operating their own rolling 
mills, galvanizing works, tin plate works and steel roof- 
ing and kindred articles departments, have issued a very 
handsome catalogue, comprising very nearly 100 pages, 
6 x 9 inches in size, substantially bound in flexible linen 
covers embossed in gold. Under the title, “‘ What We 
Make,” are enumerated some 29 different specialties, in- 
cluding corrugated roofing, siding, ceiling ‘“‘ V” crimp, 
standing seam, and other sheet metal roof coverings, gal- 
vanized sheets, black sheets, eave trough, conductor 
pipe, hangers, shoes, elbows, &c., corrugated arches, 
shutters, doors, &¢., which are excellently shown up in 
the body of the work by means of over 100 fine- 
ly executed engravings. The work is subdivided into 
four divisions—viz.: Corrugated iron, plain roofing de- 
partment, metal siding department, conductor pipe, 
eaves trough and roof trimmings department. The entire 
work is supplemented with an alphabetical index to con- 
tents, a very convenient feature of reference in so com- 
prehensive a work, and much other information relating 
to sheet metal roof coverings is published in the cata- 
logue of great value to dealers or purchasers. 


_ 


PERSONAL. 


John R. Phillips, formerly manager of the Laughlin 
Works of the American Tin Plate Company, at Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, has been appointed by the American Tin 
Plate Company manager of the Pittsburgh district. Mr. 
Phillips takes the position vacated by John C. Oliver, 
who resigned a couple of weeks ago to connect himself 
with the Oliver Iron & Steel Company of Pittsburgh. 





It is announced that William H. Gibbons, president, 
and George Thomas, 3d, treasurer, of the Parkesburg 
Iron Company, have resigned. Horace A. Beale, Jr., 
succeeds to the presidency of the company. Mr. Gibbons 
will retire from business. 


Brown Caldwell, recently secretary of the Peerless 
Rubber Company, has assumed the position of general 
Eastern representative of the Sargent Company of Chi- 
cago, and will have offices in Pittsburgh and New York 
City. 


The New York Air Compressor Company’s new shops 
at Arlington, N. J., commenced operation in all depart- 
ments but the foundry upon January 2, and the company 
expect to have their foundry at work by February 1. Al- 
though organized but a little over 60 days, the sales rec- 
ord of this company is remarkable, orders having been 
placed with them sufficient to tax their capacity for 
three months. Plans have been made to double the shop 
equipment at once, and the plant will be operated day 
and night until this is done. 


James Cooper, lately superintendent of the Foos Gas 

Engine Company, Springfield, Ohio, has accepted the 

osition of assistant superintendent of the Fairbanks & 
lorse Gas Engine Company, New York. 


W.S. Shelow has succeeded W. J. Sleep as manager 
of the American Pig Iron Stcrage Warrant Company’s 
yards at Birmingham, Ala. 


J. Vaughan Merrick of Philadelphia has presented to 
the University of Pennsylvania funds sufficient for the 
purchase of air pump and jet condenser, indicators, 
water power engine, milling machinery, alternating cur- 
rent volt and ammeters and other apparatus for me- 
chanical and electrical engineering laboratory work. 


W. W. Willson has been appointed superintendent of 
the American Steel Hoop Company’s mill at Warren, Ohio. 


W. H. Gibbons has resigned the presidency of the 
Parkersburg [ron Company at Parkersburg, Pa., and 
Geo. Thomas, 3d, has also resigned the treasurership of 
the same company. Mr. Gibbons has been connected 
with the company during the past 24 years and retires to 
take a well earned rest. The new officers have all been 
long connected with the business and are as follows: H. 
A. Beale, Jr., president; A. J. Williams, vice-president; 
E. H. Broadhead, treasurer. 
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New Publications. 





Fire PRoorine oF STEEL Buitpines. By J. K. Freitag. 
8vo, 319 pp., illustrated. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons. Price, $2.50. 


The author first considers the development of fire 
proofing methods and steel building construction, the 
earliest application of the present general system of fire 
resisting design being the use of the brick arch sprung 
between iron beams. The employment of wrought iron 
beams permitted a reduction of the distance between the 
walls to any desirable span, so that the deep and heavy 
brick arches could be made thinner and therefore lighter. 
The depth was finally reduced to one course of brick, 
which brought the weight down to about 33 to 35 
pounds per square foot when set, to which was added a 
concrete filling of varying depth but averaging 8 to 10 
pounds to each inch in thickness. In the earlier build- 
ings the interiors were formed of cast iron columns, iron 
girders and iron floor beams carrying the brick arches. 
This left the lower flanges of the beams entirely exposed 
to the possible action of fire. An attempt to reduce the 
cost and dead weight of the brick arch method led to the 
introduction of the arch in which sheets of corrugated 
iron, curved, were sprung between the lower flanges of 
the I-beams. 

The present systems of fire proofing resulted practical- 
ly from the great Chicago fire in 1871. Flat hollow tile 
arches were introduced in Chicago in 1872, and shortly 
after in New York. These arches proved substantial, and 
served well the purpose of a light fire resisting floor. 
Previous to the year 1883 all of the tile arches used in 
Chicago had been made of tiles without interior webs 
except in the skewbacks. It was found that these tiles 
were not strong enough to sustain heavy loads, and the 
interior webs were introduced first in the building of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in New York. This 
type of arch was also used in the Home Insurance Com- 
pany’s building, Chicago, in 1883-1884, which was the 
first skeleton construction building erected. 

At first iron was considered to be a fire proof material, 
and in the earlier constructions was not protected. The 
first attempt to protect the columns against fire was 
through the use of a double shell, one within the other, 
the intervening space being filled with plaster. The plas- 
ter was afterward abandoned and dependence placed 
upon the air space between the two casings. After 1886 
architects generally began to specify iron columns to be 
incased in terra cotta blocks, and many of the present 
forms came into immediate use. 

The author states that while mill construction un- 
doubtedly possesses some decided advantages the ac- 
cepted methods of “slow burning” construction have 
not been sufficiently “slow burning” in practice to war- 
rant the extended use of the system. The objections 
to the use of this construction lie in the general employ- 
ment of pitch pine for the longer and heavier timbers 
required in the system. This timber, when once ignited, 
makes a hotter and fiercer fire than even the light joists 
and lathing of non-fire proofing construction. 

The results of tests of the well-known forms of fire 
proof floors are presented in such form as to be of the 
greatest value from the standpoints of the owner, ar- 
chitect, builder and underwriter. 

The materials usually employed in fire proof building 
construction are cast iron, wrought iron, steel, stone, 
brick, terra cotta, mortars, plasters and concrete. It is 
stated that unprotected cast iron can stand practically 
unharmed in temperatures from 1300 to 1500 degrees F. 
while carrying heavy loads, while wrought iron or steel 
will commence to yield at temperatures from 1000 to 
1200 degrees. The results of tests showing what we 
may term the yielding point due to heating are pre- 
sented. Stone under the action of severe heat will crack 
or calcine, according to its nature, and should therefore 
be most cautiously used in fire proof construction. The 
fire resisting qualities of brick and terra cotta are well 
known. Experiments made in Hamburg, Germany, on 
different mixtures of concrete showed that 1 part ce- 
ment to 7 parts coarse cinders gave the best results. 
Fire was applied to this cement for three and three 
quarter hours, when one sample was cooled suddenly 
and one slowly, but neither suffered under the test. 

Chapter six considers the permanency of modern de- 
sign, the effect of corrosion and the methods of guard- 
ing against corrosion. The next division deals with the 
design of successful fire proof buildings, the essential 
points of which are enumerated as follows: The fire 
resisting detail of all structural portions of the building, 
adequate equipment to cope with either exterior or in- 
terior fires, and the proper planning of the general fea- 
tures. 

This is followed by descriptions of floors of different 
types, methods of protecting floor beams and columns 
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of different section and material. The author states that 
the present methods of so-called fire proof partition con- 
struction undoubtedly constitute the weakest feature in 
modern fire resisting design. An inspection of these par- 
titions will reveal the fact that one of the most important 
functions has been overlooked—namely, the fire retarding 
quality. To fully meet the requirements these partitions 
should be fire resisting to such an extent as to limit the 
spread of fire, should possess heat retarding qualities, 
should have stability against shock, water streams, &c., 
and should have deadening qualities to prevent the trans- 
mission of sound. These are of the utmost importance, 
since the confining of a fire depends upon the integrity 
of the partitions. The usual methods of partition con- 
struction are described and a comparison presented of 
their various good and bad features. 

The final chapters of the book treat of the exterior of 
the buildings, wall and roof, and the equipment to be 
provided for dealing with a fire. 

The book is well arranged, the descriptive matter 
clear and concise, and there is a copious index, The en- 
tire subject has been admirably handled, and the data 
set forth should be of the greatest value to both the archi- 
tect and owner. 


CopPpER MANUAL. Volume II. 
Metal Brokers, New York. 
& Co. Price $3. 


By D. Houston & Co., 
Published by D. Houston 


Late in 1897 Houston & Co. issued a neat little book 
in which there was collected a good deal of information 
relating to copper and copper mining enterprises. Now 
the same authors have come forward with a far more 
ambitious and interesting volume. Descriptions with 
handsome illustrations are given of practically every 
important mining enterprise in the United States, and 
some of those of foreign countries. In this manner a 
good deal of information has been collected of a semi- 
official and official character, which will be valued by all 
who are interested in the metal as producers or as con- 
sumers. Throughout the book there are scattered a 
good many tables of statistics and of prices, and we 
notice also lists of some of the fortunate holders of Calu- 
met & Hecla and other leading copper stocks. The 
equipment of the book in printing, binding and illustra- 
tions is very handsome. 


BENNER’S PROPHECIES. By Samuel Benner. Thirteenth 
edition. Published by the Robert Clarke Company, 
-Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $1. 


Another edition has been printed of Benner’s well 
known prophecies, the work having remained practically 
unchanged for a series of years. The only addition is his 
forecast for 1900, afew pages. Mr. Benner was not par- 
ticularly lucky in his guess for 1899 and he may be more 
fortunate in his prediction for 1900, which is to the effect 
that prices for pig iron and many other commodities will 
incline downward. Mf. Benner himself is now urging 
‘‘some enthusiastic and ambitious person’’ to take up 
his work, since ill health has caused his spirit of prophecy 
to nearly depart. However, there is only one Benner, 
and the hope that there can ever be a successor seems to 
us to rest upon expectations very remote. 





SEEGER & GUERNSEY’s CycLopap1A. Published by the 
United States Industrial Publishing Company, New 
York. 


This is a new edition of a directory of the manufac- 
turers of the United States, grouped according to articles. 
We have looked over some of the lines with which we are 
familiar and cannot help expressing our amazement at 
the number of inaccuracies with which the book is 
crowded. So far as we can discover the compiler has not 
heard of asingle one of the consolidations which have 
been formed in the iron trade during the past year, even 
those which are now nearly a year old being entirely 
ignored. ‘To judge from the lists the compiler is not even 
familiar with Swank’s Directory, since there are glaring 
mistakes which even the most casual reference to that 
work would have corrected. If the rest of the book is as 
wretchedly done its value is very low. 


<i 
—_— 





The Colonial Coke Company have been granted 4 
charter of incorporation. The principal stockholders are 
W. H. Warner, formerly of the Warner Coal Company, 
and Henry B. Shields of Mattie Furnace, at Girard, Ohio. 
It is understood that the new concern have acquired con- 
siderable acreage of coal lands on the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and the building of 100 coke ovens has 
already been commenced. Much of the product will be 
used by Mattie Furnace, owned by the Girard Iron Com- 
pany, at Girard, Ohio. 
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HARDWARE. 


inade in the Hardware trade, even if stocks have to be 


Condition of Trade. 


HERE are few changes in prices to note. The vol- 
T ume of business increases somewhat as the month 
advances. Jobbers are finding orders coming in quite 
freely, indicating a good condition of business with the 
trade throughout the country. The purchases are for the 
most part to complete assortments, the stocks of many 
goods in retailers’ hands being ample for early require- 
ments. There is little speculative buying on the part of 
either jobbers or retailers, and the jobbers especially are 
generally adhering to the policy deliberately adopted by 
many of them to market stocks in hand or under contract 
before entering liberal orders at the prices now ruling. 
This policy is not to be regarded as resulting from a con- 
viction that there is to be an early or radical break in the 
market, for most of them take a decidedly cheerful view 
of the outlook, anticipating that the volume of business 
will be large and prices probably well maintained for 
some time. They, however, consider it a matter of 
prudence to realize the handsome profits which goods in 
their warehouses will yield them if marketed under exist- 
ing conditions. When the goods are disposed of they can 
act intelligently in view of the situation as it then pre- 
sents itself. In this.way they will be sure, assuming that 
the goods are both sold and paid for, of a satisfactory 
outcome of the present condition, which may be im- 
periled if high priced goods are held too long, or the 
policy of buying speculatively be carried too far. Careful 
and intelligent retail merchants are regarding the matter 
in a similar light and are conducting their business so as 
not to be caught with heavy stocks of high priced goods 
when the reaction sets in. Their business generally is, 
however, so good that Hardware is moving freely and a 
profitable trade is being carried on. The high prices of 
certain lines are doubtless interfering somewhat with 
consumption, and enterprises are in many cases being 
deferred in view of increased costs of materials and sup- 
plies. During the past week there have been few impor- 
tant changes in price, the tone of the market continuing 
decidedly firm. In a good many lines manufacturers are 
apparently desirous of booking orders, and in some in- 
stances slight concessions are made. In most lines, how- 
ever, manufacturers are adhering firmly to quotations and 
are guarded in the acceptance of orders for future deliv- 
ery. Collections are excellent, and the outlook for a large 
business is very promising. 

Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Shelf Hardware jobbers are having a wonderful trade 
for January. It is of a very different character from 
that reported in January of last year. Retail merchants 
were then placing orders freely because prices were 
advancing, and they desired to anticipate high prices as 
much as possible. This year they are not fearing fur- 
ther advances, but are buying just as freely, which in- 


dicates that their trade demands the goods. This is a 
healthy condition of business. The orders be'ng re- 


ceived are covering almost the entire line of Shelf Hard- 
ware, and to a great extent include Mechanics’ tools and 
Some orders are also being 


other expensive goods. 


laid in at the present high level of prices. Jobbers are 
further making large shipments of spring goods, which 
are being taken now by the retail trade in order to make 
certain of having the goods when they will be needed. 
Buyers have been taught caution in this respect by the 
experience of several seasons past in finding manu- 
facturers unable to meet the demand as the season ap- 
proaches. The movement of Sheet Metals, Tinners’ 
Stock, Tinware, House Furnishing Goods, &c., is also 
much better than usual this month. The outlook is cer- 
tainly very encouraging for all branches of the Hard- 
ware trade. Heavy Hardware jobbers speak fully as 
well of their trade. They estimate the volume of busi- 
ness as equal to that of early in December. They re- 
port manufacturing freely in preparation for the spring 
trade. 
St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 


No unusual features present themselves, and for sea- 
son, and following holidays closely, volume of business 
is good. Salesmen are again taking the road, with every 
prospect of successful trips. The number of new stock 
orders is spoken of as unusually large when it is remem- 
bered that high prices are generally supposed to check 
new enterprises. Authorities differ as to extent of new 
buildings and improvements to be undertaken this year, 
but very strong opinions are given that Builders’ Hard- 
ware will be in active demand. Outdoor work has gone 
on almost uninterruptedly in this territory, due to favor- 
able weather, and Nails and Builders’ Hardware in con- 
sequence have been in good movement. Corrugated 
Sheets and Stamped Ceilings and Sidings are in better 
sale than for same period last year. Wood Saw Frames 
have advaneed, and it is claimed through scarcity of 
hardwood brought about by indisposition of farmers to 
cut choice timber until forced to by prospect of poor 
crops. Unexpected activity is reported among trap- 
pers, to which a shortage of Steel Traps is attributed. 


Boston. 


BicELow & DowsE CompaANny.—-We do not expect a 
large volume of business in January, but if the increase 
in sales this year is a criterion of what we are to ex- 
pect in the munths to follow the trade will be very happy. 

We are having the snow and ice in January that failed 
to make its appearance earlier. The backward season 
interfered materially with the sale of Skates and Sleds, 
Snow Shovels and other kindred goods. Unless the.sea- 
son is favorable before Christmas it is useless to look for 
it after. Our mills are all running full time, and labor is 
well employed at wages already advanced from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

Every indication now points to a larger volume of busi- 
ness in 1900 than in 1899. 

Stock taking is in order, and plans are being formed 
for the spring campaign. 

Everything looks bright and prosperous. Merchants 
have settled or have to settle how they are to price their 
stocks, whether at present values or cost or a medium 
value between cost and present cost. 

The only good reason for not pricing stock at present 
cost is a conservative feeling that they should not take 
profit until the goods are sold. 

Why not take stock at present cost and create a con- 
tingent profit acount, and place to its credit any amount 
one’s conscience will not allow should go to actual profit? 

Is it not best to have the actual value in case of fire? 
Will it not enable a house to get better profit to have th 
actual stock costs on present values? . 








Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLtron.—The business of the new year has 
opened comparatively well, and while the contrast be- 
tween the prices of to-day and those of a year ago is 
most decided, we think, with some exceptions, the de- 
mand for goods is going to be as great. We must not 
forget, however, in making our estimates for the trade 
of the coming season, that business last spring was 
greatly stimulated by the speculative interest in the mar- 
ket, and that now the demand for goods will represent 
more truly the legitimate need or actual consumption of 
the country. 

As to prices there seems to be not the least conces- 
sion, and though it would be only a natural supposition 
that prices had now about reached their highest level, 
the last advance in Wire Nails proves the contrary and 
may be but the forerunner of other advances in similar 
lines, such as Cut Nails and all products of Wire. 

It is also noticeable that as many of the manufactur- 
ers of the smaller wares which had not advanced in 
proportion to the heavy staples are figuring on the cost 
of raw material for their year’s production, they are real- 
izing the necessity of somewhat higher prices on many 
articles to keep pace with the enhanced cost of manufac- 
ture, and revisions of lists and changes of discount are 
matters of every day occurrence. 

We see no reason why the retailer should not buy for 
his legitimate wants with perfect confidence in the sta- 
bility of the market for the present year at least, espe- 
cially as the consumption of goods in every section prom- 
ises to be greater than ever before. 


- St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, KIRK & Co.—The inventory season 
has passed, the results of last year’s business have been 
placed on the books and the new year’s work has begun. 
A short season of rest has been afforded to the travel- 
ing salesmen, and they have generally also been bene- 
fited, and have also been of advantage to their respective 
houses, by having interesting conferences with the house 
force, and now they have gone to their work with re- 
newed zeal. 

The business of 1899 has closed very satisfactorily. 
It is very rare, indeed, that the Hardwareman finds a 
year when things generally “have come his way,” as 
they have done in 1899. 

Prices have advanced, trade has increased, and, in 
the general prosperity, credits have been much improved, 
and losses are very small. 

It is a great change from the steady and rapid de- 
preciation of prices on goods and also of credits that pre- 
vailed from 1893 to 1898. The new year begins with ex- 
cellent prospects. The feeling that existed on the part 
of some during the last half of 1899, that when the open 
season had closed, and the actual consumption of goods 
had fallen off, stocks of goods might increase on the 
hands of manufacturers to such extent as to weaken 
prices, has passed away. Instead of prices weakening 
they have grown firmer, some goods have advanced, and 
it is a strong market throughout. 

It is now evident that both wholesale and retail deal- 
ers can enter upon the spring business with the well 
grounded expectation that prices will not be lower at 
an early day. No wideawake, down to date merchant 
will feel disposed now to reduce his stock below the full 
requirements of his trade. On the contrary, he will have 
no empty shelves. Consumers are buying goods more 
readily than usual, and these are the times for the mer- 
chant to have what his customers want. There may be 
a few articles—such as Barbed Wire—on which the price 
may reduce the demand to a moderate extent, but even 
in these cases the decrease will probably not be large, 
and in general Hardware the probabilities are that the 
trade in 1900 will exceed considerably that of 1899. 

Referring further to prices, the facts are that the 
prices of Hardware generally are but little higher than 
they were in 1892, and they had then been passing 
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through years of depreciation reaching back into the 
early eighties. Careful examination proves that Hard- 
ware prices are now not excessively high, and while 
these prices may not be expected to hold permanently, 
there is no reasonable ground for expecting or fearing 
either an early or a rapid depreciation. Taking into ac- 
count the greatly improved quality of many lines of 
goods—as, for instance, in Builders’ Hardware—the price 
is lower than it was in 1892. 

To sum up we see no reason why we should not now 
expect 1900 to prove a good year for the Hardware trade. 


Louisville. 


W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—The business for the new year 
shows a handsome steady volume day by day. Wars 
and rumors of wars in other countries, lofty bank dis- 
counts, and that sort of disturbances apparently do not 
reach the solid substratum on which our prosperity is 
built. 

Advances in the wages of workmen at the mines and 
mills seem to be the order of the day, and with these ad- 
vances comes increased purchasing power to great num- 
bers. 

Some of last year's contracts for supplies are not yet 
completed, so that a fair test of the permanence of the 
market has hardly been made. It is not that the goods 
are not wanted, but that the large advances which have 
been made on many of them persuade people that an 
average may be struck later in the year. 

Any other year business would have been considered 
to be in good active shape, but we, during 1899, became 
so accustomed to the great rush for supplies that we can 
hardly accustom ourselves to anything less urgent. 


Pertland, Oregon. 


Corvert, Famine & ROBERTSON.—The new year opens 
up very auspiciously both as regards weather and trade. 
So far we have had no winter. Grass is growing, rose 
bushes putting out new leaves and cherry trees show 
blossoms. The very forwardness of things may be our 
undoing later, as we prefer our winter in January rather 
than April. 

Trade so far in January is running far ahead of 1899. 
This, of course, is largely due to the weather, and we 
may fall off later. Our great staple, wheat, shows no 
improvement in price, and a very large proportion of the 
1899 crop will be carried over into the 1900 cereal year. 

Prices show no marked change from those prevailing 
in October or November, except in the Nail and Wire 
products of the American Steel & Wire Company. The 
trade generally expect the present high level of prices 
to hold well into the first half of this year. 


Cleveland. 


Tue W. Brncnam Company.—It is too early in the 
year for things to have gotten a fairly good start. We, 
as many others, are busy with inventory, and are not 
to be approached upon any other subject. Quite a 
few advances have been announced since the first of 
the year, and are being generally taken advantage of. 
The results of last year’s business being, as a rule, so en- 
tirely satisfactory, the advanced wages, the general 
prosperity, all point to an excellent and remunerative 
business for some time to come. 


Nashville. 

Ture Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANy.—The new 
year’s business has started out in a most satisfactory 
manner. All the salesmen are on the road, and orders 
are coming in at a lively rate. The packing rooms are 
crowded, and the stock men are working at night to keep 
up. 

All spring and summer goods are moving freely, es- 
pecially Chains, Hames, Steel Goods, Poultry Netting, 
Freezers, Wire Cloth, &c. 

Prices are being well maintained, and we hear of very 
little cutting. Collections are reported as being fairly 
good, although they are not so satisfactory as the sales. 
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Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—While a considerable quantity of Wire 
Nails has been taken since the first of the year buyers as 
a rule are not placing liberal orders. Manufacturers are, 
however, accumulating stocks to meet the spring demand, 
which it is expected will be large. The market‘is firm 
at manufacturers’ quotations, which are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh; terms, 30 days, 1 per cent. off in ten days: 


ee Re er ere $3.20 
To ‘* in less than Seton Ms iiGn chee veencamaee inn 3.223 
To retailers MER Gi ccvedeh. wicscvencches ewe 8.35 
To in less than carload lots................---- 8.45 


New York.—The conditions in the local market remain 
unchanged. Demand is for small lots, but is referred to 
by jobbers as good for the season. From the following 
quotations it will be seen that irregularity still character- 
izes the price of small lots of Nails from store: 


To retailers, carloads on dock.. ... .......seseeeee sees $3.53 
To “ less than carloads on dock............ «... 3.66 
oi eS a ene $3.50 to 3.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph. — Manufacturers enjoyed a 
much larger trade the past week. The recent advance 
evidently caught many heavy buyers short of stock and 
they have been obliged to come into the market. Some 
apprehension is felt of a scarcity in case the strike in the 
Rod mills of the American Steel & Wire Company should 
continue for any great length of time. The company, 
however, are quite confident that the trouble will not be 
of long duration and are not at present anticipating any 
shortage. Jobbers report a good movement, their orders 
including occasional carloads. Prices are continued at 
$3.53, Chicago, for single carloads and $3.63 for small lets 
from stock. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Sales are better than ex- 
pected in view of advanced prices. Favorable weather 
has contributed to a fair movement and the trade expects 
the fill in orders to be felt all along the line. Single car- 
loads are quoted at $3.58, base, St. Louis, with $3.68 for 
small lots. 

Pittsburgh.—We are advised that since the first of the 
year the demand for Wire Nails has shown considerable 
improvement. Jobbers are placing orders more liberally 
in the expectation of a large spring trade, the outlook for 
which at this time is very promising. The tone of the 
market is strong, the only unevenness existing being 
among some jobbers, who are slightly shading established 
prices. We quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, 1 per 
cent. off in ten days: 


To jobbers in comaes ERT CT PT er ey EME T $3.20 
To ‘in less than carload lots............+ssseeeees 3.2216 
Tos potters 1 GMTIONG 10H. 1 oc cece ccc ccc ccvcccvese 8.85 
To in less than tend SOU a ocak seuad vas ledalce'st 8.45 


Cut Nails.—The market for Cut Nails is in an un- 
changed condition. Buyers are not anticipating their 
requirements to any large extent. Manufacturers’ quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms 30 days, 
1 per cent. off in ten days: 


CN idee talilissohecndsnib dias s cctededs<ssens $2.50 
‘Lo jobbers in less than carload lots........ .....s.seeeeee 2.55 
To retailers ‘‘ “a ? oe Ceaninnreeedn’ ant 2.65 


New York.—There are no new or especially interesting 
features in the local market. Demand is moderate and 
evidently for immediate requirements. The price to re- 
tailers in small lots still lacks uniformity. Regular 
quotations are as follows: 


To jobbers in carloads on dock..... .....-.2-+eseeeeeeees $2.68 
‘To ‘* in less than carloads on’ dock i PR PR rr eee 2.76 
To retailers, ‘ 5 aps: alli: galt SETS ae AG BE 2.386 
SEA WOT COM RONG Soi oo ign oo Se ceececeseseses 2.75 to 2.80 
Chicago, by Telegraph.—A fair movement is in 


progress, but the business is almost entirely confined to 
small lots, which are quoted by jobbers at $2.80. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—No announcement has been 
reported as to changesin price. Amount of orders is as 
usual, with a favorable leaning manifested toward Iron 
Nails. We quote $2.80, base, from jobbers. 

Pittsburgh.—The volume of business in Cut Nails is 
increasing. It is reported that some former consumers of 
Wire Nails are now using Cut Nails on account of their 
lower cost. We quote Cut Nails at $2.50 in carload lots 
and $2.65 in less than carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
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freight to destination added; terms, 30 days net, or 1 per 
cent. off ten days from date of shipment. We are advised 
that the agreement existing between the Cut Nail manu- 
facturers is being rigidly held. 


Barb Wire.—Manufacturers are anticipating a smaller 
demand than usual for Barb Wire this spring. It is 
recognized that high prices will result in a proportionally 
smaller amount of fence building. The market is firm at 
the following quotations for domestic trade, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, net cash, or 1 per cent. off in ten days: 


To jobbers i in carload See een are $3.65 
To co | rer 3.80 
ee OO roy Jess than carload lots, Cy eee ee 8.6744 
(i Te oe ee Se a ee eee 8.823¢ 
an retailers rt carload lots, Painted. REAL REE 8.80 
RIOROMINR cc cccs wocveceses 3.95 
a as in loss than carload lots, Painted............ 8.90 
To “ Galvanized......... 4.05 


Chicago, by Telegraph. —The week has witnessed a 
great improvement in the demand for Plain Wire par- 
ticularly. Manufacturers report large contracts with 
many manufacturing consumers who are disposed to pur- 
chase for longer delivery than producers are willing to 
permit. Barb Wire contracts are being freely placed, as 
usual at this season. Arrangements are now being made 
to cover the spring trade. Quotations are as follows, 
Chicago delivery: Single cars of Plain Annealed Wire, 
$3.38; Painted Barb Wire, $3.98; Galvanized Barb Wire, 
$4.18, with 10 cents additional for small lots from jobbers. 


St, Louis, by Telegraph.—Activity is not expected at 
this period, but conditions point to a good demand during 
spring. Painted in single cars is quoted at $4.08, with 
$4.13 for small lots. Galvanized is quoted at 15 cents 
above these prices. 

Pittsburgh.—The recent advance of $5 a ton in Barb 
Wire is being firmly held and orders are increasing. Job- 
bers and the small trade are buying more liberally than 
for some time past. The outlook is that the Wire trade 
this year will be very large. We quote Painted Barb 
Wire at $3.65 in carload lots to jobbers, with an advance 
of 15 cents for Galvanized, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 
net cash 80 days, or 1 per cent. off in ten days. 

Smooth Wire —Demand for Smooth Wire continues 
moderate. Prices are firmly adhered to. Quotations are 


as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 80 days, or 1 per 
cent. off in ten days: 


TG SOOT Mit CRPIOME, IOUS. ons. cc cccsesvecesseccecneveas $3.05 
To" fe lems than onriond lote. eis. cl occ cae cds 8.074¢ 
To retailers in carload lote.......... ccocseccossccccceeces 8.20 
» in less than carload lots............. «sccc.s. 3.30 


Pitisburgh.—A much better demand for Smooth Wire 
is reported, buyers placing orders for spring trade. The © 
tone of the market is strong and we quote: To jobbera in 
carload lots, $3.05; to jobbers in less than carload lots, 
$3 0716; to retailers in carload lots, $3.20; to retailers in 
less than carload lots, $3.30, all fo.b. Pittsburgh. The 
charge for galvanizing is 50 cents on sizes from Nos. 6 to 
14 inclusive; on Nos. 15 and 16, 85 cents, and on Nos. 17 
and 18, $1.10. 


Cordage.—Rope continues at former quotations on the 
basis of 154¢ cents per pound for 7-16-inch and larger, 
Manila, and 104¢ cents per pound for Sisal of correspond- 
ing size, in less than carloads. Some jobbers are shading 
these prices 44 cent per pound, subject to stocks on hand. 
Demand is moderate. Jute Rope is firm at 7 cents for 
No. 1, 44-inch and up, and 614 cents for No. 2, 44-inch and 
up. Manufacturers’ quotations for Rope in less than car- 
load lots are as follows, with a reduction of 14 cent per 
pound for carloads: 


Per pound, 

Cents. 

Manila, 7-16 inch and larger.............ceccccccecccccececs 1534 
“ MOEA 0's 04 oh oan aie b Widen duahe aba ca teawed 16 
* SRE Gee NOM ns oslo were ee ps 4 6-u dele ocld sialadbia sp Colle 16 
Sisal, 7-16 de ayy I OM aiarciein ne don cw'aclviaseed 4 tad'y iam eet ha 10 
Be ccasine ds Ape cehadesnnee un aawely id qadtansEeeeewe 1 

aii madd PC. <tietualenas sepudneunmnecumeamnan 16 


‘* Lath Yarn, Medium and Coarse...............cceeeece 


Manila Tarred Rope, 15 thread, is quoted at 1514 cents, 
as is also Manila Hay Rope, Medium. 

Wire Cloth.—The market for Wire Cloth is in a pecul 
iar and not altogether satisfactory condition. While 
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most of the jobbers have covered their requirements for 
the coming season there are a good many jobbing houses 
and large retailers who have not yet made contracts. The 
manufacturers, however, are not in a position to accept 
further orders, owing principally to the difficulty they 
experience in obtaining Wire. As a consequence, while 
a few weeks ago the manufacturers’ price was $1.40 this 
price and practically all others have been withdrawn, and 
manufacturers are refusing to make contracts. The 
present condition of the Wire Cloth and Netting in- 
dustries, so far as the manufacturers are concerned, is 
one of entire dependence on the ability of the Wire 
drawers to furnish Wire. The unprecedented demand for 
Iron and Steel outside of the Wire industries has affected 
both the supply and the price of Wire. There is so large 
an amount of Billets being diverted from the Rod and 
Wire mills into Rails, Architectural and Bridge Construc- 
tion and Merchant Iron that the scarcity of Wire is being 
felt to-day more than at any other time during the past 12 
months. This feature is the cause of the difficulty the 
manufacturers experience in making deliveries at all 
promptly, and there does not seem to be any avenue of 
relief opening by which the manufacturers of Wire Cloth 
and Netting may receive an ample supply of Wire, except 
that of the increased products from the mills now under- 
construction. The advances recently made in Wire dis 
rectly affect Wire products and the shortage of Wire givet 
additional tone to the market. It is well known tha 
manufacturers have been forced to pass desirable orders, 
being unable to obtain Wire to make the goods, so that 
there is every indication of the constantly increasing firm- 
ness of the market until the close of the present season. 


Tackle Blocks.—Some of the manufacturers of Tackle 
Blocks have been withdrawing outstanding quotations 
and announcing somewhat higher prices. The market is 
therefore firmer, with an excellent outlook for business. 


Horse Nails.—There continues to be a steady market 
in Horse Nails, with no important changes in price. This 
line is notable as characterized by substantially the same 
prices as were current a year ago. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company.—Smith & Hemen- 
way Company, 296 Broadway, New York, advise us that 
the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company have recently 
changed their terms to meet with the ideas expressed at 
the recent National Hardware Association Convention 
relative to cash discounts. They not only believe in giv- 
ing a little cash discount, but to the man who pays 
promptly they are naming from this date on better dis- 
counts than given heretofore. Their terms in the future 
will be as follows: 

: per cent. off for cash me days from date of invoice. 

1 “ “ “ “c 20 “ec “ “cc ti “ce 

These terms will be strictly adhered to and parties taking 
6,11 or 21 days will not be allowed these terms, those 
discounting in six days being given 2 per cent., in 11 days 
1 per cent. and after 20 days net. 

Oils.— Linseed Oil.—Under date of January 10 manu. 
facturers of Linseed Oil advanced prices of City Raw 
8 cents per gallon. A fair amount of Oil is being distrib- 
uted, mostly in small lots. Quotations are as follows: In 
lots of less than five barrels, 54 cents; in lots of five 
barrels or more, 53 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil, 2 cents 
per gallon advance. State and Western Oils rule at 51 to 
58 cents for Raw according to quantity. Calcutta Raw 
Oil continues at 65 cents per gallon. 


”_ 
_ 





THE trade will observe the advertisement on another 
pase in which the Merchants’ Wire & Nail Com , St. 
ouis, Mo., announce their desire to purchase wire draw- 
ing benches with 20 blocks and wire nail machines cutting 
Nos. 15 to 22 wire. These are desired for the equipment 
of threi plant. 


ALDEN RUBBER COMPANY, Barberton, Ohio, have ap- 
inted John H. Graham & Co., 118 Chambers street, New 
ork, general sales agents for the distribution of their 
Bicycle and Vehicle Tires and Molded and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods. 
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Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ 


Association. 


The following stirring appeal to the members of the 
Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association has been is- 
sued by Mrs. Henrietta E. Kupper of Burlington, the in- 
defatigable and enterprising secretary. The circular re- 
fers, it will be observed, to the annual meeting in Febru- 
ary, and the importance of having as many merchants 
of the State as possible at the gathering in order to adopt 
measures for the protection of the retail trade: 


The ‘mportance of our organization was never so man- 
ifest as now. We face the demand of our customers for 
old prices and at the same time face a National Jobbers’ 
Association that puts on every advance the minute it is 
made, and have an iron clad understanding that permits 
excessive advances. We also face market conditions, 
where advances are in many cases out of proportion to 
what they should be. Our only hope to influence the situ- 
ation for the better is in thorough and systematic organi- 
zation. 

If we can count on your individual help for the next 
60 days. in securing the membership of your neighbor- 
ing Hardware merchants, we can go into our second an- 
nual meeting the second Wednesday in February with 
over 500 members. We must have this number to give 
our demands proper weight with the jobber or manufac- 
turer. 

We are threatened with the return of box and cartage 
charges, stiff advances on freight and large differentials 
between car lot and local shipments. We need new 
legislation on collection laws. 

We feel that we can, by a thorough organization, in- 
fluence the Jobbers’ Association very largely against un- 
reasonable demands and unreasonable profits; also, that 
we can secure action by the National Jobbers’ Association 
that will take many of our household specialties out of 
the hands of the grocery trade. 

Kansas will organize in January, and it is but a ques- 
tion of a short time until every State is in line. Will you 
help us to make Iowa lead the van in numbers and en- 
thusiastic work for our profession? 

Inclosed find five applications for membership. See 
that every one gets into the hand of a dealer in your 
county not now a member, and that they are with us for 
the coming year, and see them personally, if possible. 
Begin with the other dealers in your own town. 


The programme for the annual meeting which will 


be held at the New Auditorium in Des Moines, and 
cover three days, is as follows: 


The convention will open on Wednesday morning, 
February 14, at 10.30, with a meeting of the Executive 
Committee. The afternoon session will begin at- 2 
o’clock with the enrollment of new members. The pres- 
sident’s address will follow, after which there will be 
reports from the secretary, treasurer and committees. A 
paper will then be presented by Senator BH. G. Penrose 
of Tama on the subject of “ Benefits to be Derived from 
Membership in this Association.” At the evening session 
a number of ten-minute papers on topics of special in- 
terest will be read by E. H. Morris, Cedar Rapids; C. W. 
Breesford, Villisea; Frank L. Anderson, Webster City, 
and G. W. Huber, Olin. Discussion of the papers will 
follow. 


Thursday morning, February 15, the session will be- 
gin at 9 o’clock, with several ten-minute papers. S. R. 
Miles, Mason City, will present one on “ Co-operative 
Buying.” Mr. Miles will be followed by E. A. Rea of 
Corydon on “‘ My Methods of Advertising;” Jos. Mattes, 
Odebolt, on ‘“‘ Co-operative Insurance,” and C. M. Dox- 
see, Algona, on “ Window Advertising.” Following dis- 
cussion of these matters the Question Box will be 
opened and its contents disposed of. Election of officers 
for the ensuing year will close this session. The after-’ 
noon session will be devoted to a consideration of ques- 
tions of mutual interest to the retailer, jobber and man- 
ufacturer. A number of jobbers and manufacturers have 
signified their intention of being present vo participate 
in the discussion. 

Friday morning, 16th, the delegates will again as- 
semble at 9 a.m., when the regular association commit- 
tees will be announced. The work of the association 
during 1900 will be the principal business of this the 
closing session, and definite plans will be decided upon 
to carry out the objects of the organization and promote 
the welfare of the retail merchant. In the afternoon the 


delegates will attend one of the sessions of the Legisla- 
ture. 
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Kansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


HE annual meeting of the Kansas Retail Hardware 

Dealers’ Association was held in Topeka ox Janu- 

ary 9 and 10 at the Hotel Throop. The different parts 

of the State were well represented and the meeting was 
an enthusiastic and profitable one. 

The convention was called to order by the president, 

Frank Rudy of Paola, who made the following address: 


President’s Address. 


A little more than a year ago the Kansas Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Asociation was organized by a few 
dealers assembled in this city. How much has been ac- 
complished during the year I will leave for our secretary 
to report. Possibly there has not been the interest taken 
or the increase in membership has not been as large as 
some of us would like to haveseen, but I think that is the 
history of almost all associations during the first year 
and I feel very well satisfied with the work so far ac- 
complished, and with the beginning of another year, I 
predict that we shall increase in numbers to such an 
extent that we will be well up with some of the older 
organizations in other States. You know Kansas never 
does anything by halves when she gets started. There 
is not any dealer in the State that can afford to remain 
out of this association if there was no other object in 
view except to meet together as a body of business men 
to exchange methods of doing business and become bet- 
ter acquainted with each other. 

But there are many things which can be accom- 
plished within this association if we work together for 
that purpose and eventually become one of the links in 
the chain of State associations which will form a na- 
tional association that will be of such power in trade 
circles that those who now trespass upon the rights of 
the retail dealer will cease their methods of doing busi- 
ness or lose the better part of their trade. 

There are jobbers, I am informed on good authority, 
that send salesmen into this State. One will visit the 
regular Hardware trade, the other calls upon other 
firms. Such jobbers are not worthy of the patronage of 
any Hardware merchant. And again there are jobbers 
whose salesmen do not visit that class of trade, but the 
house sends out trade circulars and fills mail orders. 
This practice should also be denounced by every dealer. 

1 could enumerate many objects that these State 
associations are organized for, but you are as familiar 
with these as I am. I would like to see every traveling 
Hardware salesman in this State a member of our asso- 
ciation, working for its interest, and by so doing increase 
the ties of friendship that exist between merchant and 
salesman. 

Before 1 close I wish to bring before you for your 
consideration a few matters pertaining to our constitu- 
tion and by-laws. I think our Legislative Committee 
should consist of one member from each Congressional 
district. I would also favor having a Grievance Com- 
mittee to whom all matters in that line could be re- 
ferred for adjustment by the secretary. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank all for the co-operation 
you have given me during the past year and hope my 
successor will have the same hearty support during the 
coming year and that we may all labor in harmony, and 
when we meet next year we will see many faces that are 
not here to-day, that are brought into the fold by seeing 
the good work our association throughout this country 
is accomplishing. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, J. A. Cole of 
Topeka, was next presented, as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 

This, the first report of the Secretary of the Kansas 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, will be very brief, 
as our members have given me very little work to do 
up to date. There have been some complaints made by 
some of the members that certain wholesale houses 
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were selling goods to their customers or were sending 
goods into their territory to consumers, and in each case 
I have corresponded witb the wholesale house and they 
have in every instance treated my letters with the great- 
est consideration and disclaimed any intention of inter- 
fering with the business of the retail Hardware merchant 
and would thereafter be more careful in sending out 
goods. I have had but onecase where a member definitely 
claimed damage from the jobber, and in this instance, 
after a full examination, the jobber allowed the amount 
of damage asked. 

Now it may Seem to some of our members that there 
has been but very little done, this, the first year of our 
existence, but if they will stop to consider they will see 
where it leads. “ A word to the wise is sufficient,” and 
if a wholesale dealer gets caught sending goods to those 
who are not legitimate Hardware dealers once he is more 
careful the next time, thereby helping all of us. 

Soon after our organization on February 13 of last 
year, and acting upon instructions from the president, 
I sent out nearly 1000 circulars to dealers through the 
State, in response to which we obtained our membership 
of 36 members. I also had letters from quite a number 
of dealers who stated that they were heartily in accord 
with this movement, but as they handled Implements 
with their Hardware and were members of the Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, having some 1000 members 
in this State, they did not think they were justified in 
joining this one; but I do not think they quite under- 
stand our position, for although we are not many as yet 
in numbers, we can depend upon the assistance of every 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association in the United 
States, if we should need it and ask for it. 

I have answered a good many inquiries in the past 
year from dealers who wished to know about our asso- 
ciation, but they would invariably decide to wait until 
this year before joining. I hope they have not changed 
their minds. 

I notice that the Missouri Association is offering an 
inducement to the traveling men to get their customers 
to join their association and I think the idea is a good 
one and wortky of our consideration. We have about 
1000 retail Hardware dealers in this State and we ought 
to have a majority of them on our membership list. At 
the third meeting of the North Dakota Association the 
secretary reported nearly 60 per cent. of the dealers in 
that State as members and that they were right after 
the other 40 per cent.; but it takes more than the secre- 
tary to do this, we want every member to feel that it 
is his duty to get other members and to send to the sec- 
retary any such matters that occur to them that would 
be of interest to our association. 

There are at present 16 organized retail Hardware 
dealers’ associations in the United States and a move- 
ment is being made to form a national association. Our 
president has received an invitation to a meeting in Chi- 
cago on February 12 to perfect the organization. 


Committees Appointed. 

An Auditing Committee was appointed by the chair, 
consisting of J. H. Foucht, North Topeka; Oscar Rohr 
and W. E. Culver, Topeka, and E. I. King of Logan. 

The Committee on Resoiutions consisted of J. H. 
Hamilton, Arkansas City; R. F. Kelterman, Velits, and 
D. H. Forbes and W. 8S. Chaney of Topeka. 

A paper was then read by J. F. Berger of Anthony on 


Credits in the Retail Business, How to Control 
Them. 


Credit is a term in political economy of which we 
possess no scientific definition. The practical meaning, 
however, is well known. The proper conception of 
credit is that which serves the purpose of capital. It can 
only do so while there is capital ready to come and take 
its place when necessary. Credits which are not in this 
position do not accomplish the purpose of capital. 

The practical position of credit in the retail business 
is exemplified by a sponge saturated with water: 
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Squeeze it and you Can “throw up the sponge.” Credit 
is imposed upon a community for two very good reasons: 
Lack of money and greed of gain. The larger part of 
‘credit granted in the retail business is given to those 
anticipating the future—till they raise a crop——and is 
unsafe, while the part given to those of known respon- 
sibility is practical and usually safe. 

The retailer who runs his business like a pawnshop, 
taking in everything, and charging more profit for the 
larger risk, must come to grief. I venture the assertion 
that in every town of 2000 population in the United 
States there is continually an outstanding credit of 
$50,000 which no single creditor desires. 

Why is this true ? Because very few dare to declare 
for cash only, single handed, and concerted action is 
practically impossible. 

Many retailers, before they have been in business 
six months, have their 

ENTIRE INVESTMENT CREDITED OUT, 
doing business on jobbers’ goods entirely. When, for 
any reason, they are forced to meet their obligations, 
they learn for the first time the real meaning of credit. 
Under existing circumstances credits have been short- 
ened and discounts cut down to the retailer. If he is 
wise he will follow the good example set him by those 
closer in touch with the needs of the hour than he. Each 
successive season credits are more closely investigated 
by the credit men and it is to he hoped they will succeed 
in weeding out the old fogies, who, following antiquated 
methods, finally go to the wall, beat the jobber and leave 
a stock of goods to be disposed of to the ruination of 
legitimate trade at that place for some time. 


HOW TO CONTROL CREDITS. 


The control of credit in retail business is of much 
greater importance than the signification of the term. 
It depends so largely upon the personality of the mer- 
chant that anything but the most arbitrary rule strictly 
adhered to must fail of usefulness to many. Standing be- 
hind the counter and coming in personal contact with 
each customer, who in many instances is friend or 
neighbor, makes a correct business attitude .more diffi- 
cult than that of the credit man at his desk. Certain 
it is that you possess a more accurate knowledge of your 
customers. but more certainly it is a fact that a proper 
consideration of all the conditions, which must be con- 
sidered and acted upon instantly, is more difficult, 
except it be an absolute refusal of credit. I am speaking 
now of customers known to you not to be prompt and 
legally responsible. Properly controlling credits is 

THE MERCHANT’S NIGHTMARE, 
Whether he be careful, conservative and painstaking, or 
careless and slothful, the credit portion of his business 
brings him more sleepless nights and gray hairs than all 
other business cares. 

RULES IN GRANTING CREDIT. 


If I were obliged to leave my store in charge of 
clerks for a considerable length of time, I would lay 
down the following rules for them to observe in grant- 
ing credit : 

1. Open accounts only with persons of known re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Take title notes for one-half bill, demanding half in 
cash. Always have note recorded. 

8. Trust no strangers unless account is guaranteed by 
some responsible person known to you. 

4. Avoid opening accounts for less than one dollar. 

5. Always set a day for payment. 

6. Collect promptly as agreed. 

7. Avoid long time sales. 

These rules strictly followed would undoubtedly lose 
you about one-fifth of your trade, principally the unde- 
sirable fifth. If business men would follow such rules, 
it would tone up trade, make their daily life pleasanter, 
stop aggravating losses and he better for customers as 
well. 

Finally: Controlling credit is a matter for individual 
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action, and no information will benefit the merchant who 
cannot say No, or who insists on making such -unsafe 
sales for the chances of making a profit, which is as 
often as bad speculation as bucket shop deals. 


SELL FOR CASH. 


The real and only safe way to control credit is to sell 
for cash. Hasten the arrival of that day. 


The following paper, prepared by S. J. Gilbert of 
Arkansas City, was then read: 


Advertising. 


It affords me great pleasure to thus communicate 
with you at this our anniversary. We are one year old 
now. I can truthfully say that our meeting one year 
ago has been of great profit to me. I wish to express 
my sincere regrets that I am unable to be with you in 
person, but I assure you that my heart is in the work. 

Our worthy president has requested me to make a 
short talk on the subject how to advertise our business. 
This to me is a very important factor of our work as 
retailers. First, let me say that I believe in Barnum’s 
motto—viz.: Advertise and get rich. I have not suc- 
ceeded in getting rich yet, but 1 have made some good 
money for the store which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. You notice that I consider it an honor to be 
in the hardware business, and I think there is no more 
worthy trade than it. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Judicious advertising in the newspapers is, I think, 
the best method of reaching the people, for they will 
read the papers, and the editors are striving hard to 
make the paper interesting to read. I think that all 
good men are not Hardware dealers, but all Hardware 
men are or should be good men, and they will do just as 
they advertise to do. I feel gratified with the result that 
I have obtained by newspaper ads. I change my ads. 
often, and then I read The Iron Age and keep track of 
prices, or rather keep track of the “trusts,” and 
then I go and change my ads. again. I try to make my 
ads. so that they will be interesting, and ask the printer 
to keep ; 

CHANGING THE APPEARANCE 


of my ad., and I must say that I think this is the best 
way. In the first place, we must have our store nicely 
arranged and have cverything neat, and then we must 
have a good, hearty handshake for all our customers. I 
am a Methodist, and I believe in the old fashioned 
Methodist handshake. 


COOKING EXHIBITION. 


We spent $75 this summer advertising in the papers 
for a cooking exhibition, and put a large range in our 
wagon and drove all over town, and had a large cow 
bell, and would pull the string to make it ring. I also 
had some circulars and some posters put on the bridges, 
put I cannot help but think the newspaper ads. were the 
most useful by long odds. We made it a point to see 
that every man, woman and child got a hot biscuit and 
a cup of hot coffee. It paid us. 

We must ask our customer 


HOW IS MARY JANE 


and Peggy Ann, and how is the crop, &c. We must be 
interested in their welfare. One of the best things that 
I know of is te keep up a hot fire in winter and a good 
tank of ice in summer. 

[ think that it pays to get a special line of good goods 
and talk them and speak of them in the paper. Then 
get another special line and keep up the 

EVERLASTING PERSISTENT ADVERTISING 
that will keep the people coming, and keep up that good 
old handshake and keep up the hot fire in the winter and 
the good ice water in the summer. Do what you say 
you will do in your ads. Be sure that you say something 
that will cause them to think of your store all the time. 
Buy goods only from houses that will protect you, and 
take a short trip to Kansas City or St. Louis, and you 
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will find new ideas. Well, let me say in conclusion that 
I think the following ideas are the best methods of ad- 
vertising our business. 

1. Good fresh ads. every few days in the paper. 

2. Keep a neat, clean, up-to-date stock well bought. 

3. Remember that old fashioned handshake. 

4. Keep up the fire and don’t forget the ice water. 

5. Have your whole life (except your soul) in your 
store. ‘ 

6. Go to church every Sabbath, and take the family. 

7. Keep plenty of mouey on hand to cash checks and 
make change. 

8. Be sure and keep money on hand to pay your bills 
promptly. 

9 Keep up your dues in the Kansas Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. (I inclose my draft for $3 for dues 
for 1900.) 

A general discussion of letters read followed. The 
question of engaging traveling salesmen to secure mem- 
bers of the association was brought before the meeting 
and acted upon favorably. 


National Association. 


Letters were read from the Iowa and Illinois Asso- 
ciation upon the subject of forming a national associa- 
tion, and after due deliberation a committee was ap- 
pointed to select a delegate to attend a meeting to be 
held in Chicago to consider the feasibility of a national 
organization. 

A general discussion of various grievances of the re- 
tail Hardware dealer closed this session. 


Second Session. 


The second session was opened by reading a letter of 
greeting from H. A. Cole, president of the Iowa Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, regretting his inability to fill 
his place on the programme. Mr. Cole congratulated 
the organization, and urged that some action be taken in 
regard to the National Association. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Kansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association request our Senators and Congressmen to 
use their influence and votes against all trusts and com- 
binations. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the trusts and com- 
binations of the present day, and will, as far as possible, 
deal in goods manufactured outside of them. 


Mutual Insurance. 


The matter of mutual insurance was brought up and 
very favorably discussed, and referred to a committee 
for further consideration. 

It was recommended to the Executive Committee 
that they call the next annual meeting at Kansas City, 
Kan., two days previous to the convention of the Im- 
plement Dealers’ Association. 


Officers Elected, 
The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 
Frank Rudy, Paola, president. 
George F. Anderson, St. Marys, vice-president. 
J. A. Cole, Topeka, secretary-treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
James H. Hamilton, Arkansas City. 
W. S. Chaney, Topeka. 
FE. I. King, Logan. 
J. F. Berger, Anthony. 
Miles Boyle, Garnett. 
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S. L. Fenner Hardware Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
have been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The 
company refer to prospects for business during 1900 as 
very bright. They will remodel their store and equip it 
with fixtures and conveniences which will bring it up to 
date. They are also intending to build an addition in 
the rear, 24 x 40 feet. 
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Australian Letter. 


MELBOURNE, December 19, 1899. 

CONDITION OF TRADE —Trade all along the line during 
the past four weeks has been very satisfactory, although 
influenza has had a demoralizing effect among principals 
and employees alike. One firm of wholesale providers 
employing 1000 hands had 250 absent in one week. 

Prices still continue upward especially in heavy lines 
Galvanized Bar and Sheet Iron and Steel. English pro- 
ducers still have more orders on hand than they can meet 
and the high prices ruling here are chiefly due to this 
cause. 

The Agricultural Implement trade has had a very 
brisk time of late, especially local makers. There is am- 
ple room here for another American company to carry 
stocks and parts, and the trade, especially in regard to 
payments, is on a much better basis than a few years ago. 

Shelf Goods, Plated Ware and Sporting Requisites are 
now selling freely. In the last two lines America has 
a very poor hold out here, and although competition in 
Plated Goods would be fiercely resented there is an open 
field for almost every kind of sporting requirements. 

In view of the possibilities of federation it will be- 
hoove your merchants and manufacturers to keep a very 
watchful eye on these small States. 
je AXES.—The Australians in buying Axes have long 
been accustomed to being served with and accepting 
without demur as the best Tools of American make. 
English Axes have been too thick and heavy, but these 
faults are disappearing and the American fashion is being 
followed. The market, however, is still America’s, if 
they like to keep it. It is merely a question of attention, 
not of price, nor at present of quality. 

A COMBINATION OF RETAILERS, to be called the Store 
Keepers’ Association of Victoria, is being formed. Coun 
try ironmongers and store keepers are expected to join in 
large numbers, and there 1s no doubt that once in going 
order the association will possess much power and influ- 
ence in the way of preventing cutting of prices, exorbitant 
railway and freight charges, and will also be a factor in 
politics. 





Requests for Catalogues, &ce. 


HARLES A. TOBIAS, who is about to open at 1131 
Ridge avenue, Philadelphia, with a full line of 
Hardware, House Furnishings, Tools, Cutlery, &c., re- 
quests manufacturers and jobbers to forward catalogues, 
price-lists, &c., covering above lines. 


J. P. Futrell and R. L. Hardy, under the style of Fu- 
trell-Hardy Hardware Company, embarked in business 
January 1, at Scotland Neck, N. C. Besides a general line 
of Hardware they are handling Stoves, Mill Supplies, 
Lime, &c. They will appreciate copies of catalogues, 
price-lists, &c., from the trade. 

Lincoln Hardware Company have succeeded Baldwin 
3ros. Hardware Company, Lincoln, Neb. They are re- 
tailers of Shelf Hardware and Sporting Goods, and 
wholesale Heavy Hardware. The company will be 
pleased to receive catalogues and quotations from man- 
facturers and jobbers. 


J. H. Nieman has opened a general Hardware, Stove 
and Tinware store at Sunman, Ind., and would be pleased 
to receive catalogues, price-lists, &c., from manufactur- 
ers and jobbers. 
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M. F. Allen Hardware Company, Paris, Texas, have 
sold their business to Allen-Willis Hardware Company, 
who have ineorporated under the laws of Texas with a 
capital of $20,000. The new concern will job Hardware 
in Northern and Eastern Texas. Mr. Willis was former- 
ly a member of the firm of Roberts, Willis & Taylor Com- 
pany of Sherman, the interest in which business he dis- 
posed of to Mr. Sanford in 1894 on account of failing 
health. 
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Hardware Exhibits at the National 
Export Exposition. 


Second Article. 
The Supplee Hardware Company, 


Philadelphia, bad a very large exhibit covering their well- 
known line of Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers. Fronting on 
two aisles and inclosed within a unique railing it at- 
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tracted a good share of attention. The railing posts were 
Lawn Mower Handles, and each post bore the name of 
a Mower. The top rail was a heavy green cord. On an 
easel facing the corner of the exhibit was a framed list 
of the medals and awards won by the company in differ- 
ent parts of the world. In the center of the space was a 
pedestal carrying a large painted globe, signifying that 
the reputation of the Mowers was world wide. The com- 
pany’s line of Continental Mowers was also prominent 
in the exhibit. A late addition to the general line, the 
Pennsylvania Golf Lawn Mower, attracted the atten- 
tion of visitors interested in field sports. This Mower 
cuts close to the ground, and cuts smoothly on both even 
and uneven surfaces. It has six knives, and is made in 
six sizes. Another novelty was their Great American 
Ball Bearing Lawn Mower, which is claimed to be as per- 
fect in its construction as any bicycle. It is made in four 
sizes. 


The Van Wagoner & Williams Hardware Company, 


Cleveland, Olio, had a very interesting exhibit. The 
front was ornamented by a chain rail hung from or- 
namental cak pedastals. To the right of the entrance 





was a line of Blacksmiths’ Vises, while at the entrance 
was a large column of Anviis. A 20-pound Vise, bolted 
to a pedestal, located near the entrance, was an object of 
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muuch interest. At the left was an immense Spring Hinge, 
made of wood and gilded. This Hinge bore the sign, 
“Gem Spring Hinges—20 years of success.” Inside the 
exhibit was shown a model building section carrying a 
line of Joist and Wall Hangers. The Oxford Hinges, for 
water closet doors, fitted with special cushions to hold 
the doors open at any angle, were prominent among the 
goods shown. The Hinges were also shown in a style ar- 
ranged to swing two doors from one marble partition. 
Other goods shown included adjustable Columbia Screen 
Door Hinges made in single and double action styles in 
all finishes; and the Columbia Hinges, for water closet 
doors, with and without boxed flanges. A paneled screen 
at the rear of the exhibit showed a line of Commutator 
Segments for electrical purposes. A large line of Drop 
Forgings, covering Bicycle and other parts, was also 
shown. The exhibit was awarded a silver medal and 
diploma. 


The McCaffrey File Company, 


Philadelphia, had one of the handsomest exhibits in the 
Hardware section of the exposition. The exhibit occu- 
pied a space 15 x 10 feet, fronting on three aisles. The 





rear of the space was taken up with a large oak show- 
case, 11 x 10 feet in size. The lower portion of the case 
consisted of cupboards used for storage purposes. The 
upper portion was used to display an assortment of the 
company’s well-known Files and Rasps, and was divided 
into three parts or panels, each lined with black cloth. 
These panels carried designs worked out entirely in Files. 
The center panel was used for a representation of the 
Liberty bell, surmounted by an eagle. On the side panels 
were some pretty designs, including stars, crosses and 
national flags. The stripes and ground in the latter were 
formed of Files and Rasps alternately placed, and the 
stars were formed from punched plates. The Files used 
in the designs were all ordinary Files taken from stock. 
Running the length of the case was an inscription, “ Es- 
tablished 1863. American Standard Files and Rasps.” 
The top of the case carried an ornamental sign topped 
with the flags of all nations. Beside the company’s 
name the sign had a well executed painting of the Penn- 
sylvania arms, and relief fac-similes of the medals won 
by the company. A large counter case, containing a sam- 
ple of nearly every kind of File made in the company’s 
works, was a part of the front of the exhibit. At the left 
front was a bench fitted with Vises holding circular and 
hand Saws, and pieces of metal, in order that any one 
wishing to do so might test the qualities of the Files. 
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The Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, 


Worcester, Mass., had spacious quarters, used mostly for 
office purposes. At the front of the space was a hand- 
some oak showcase, in which was displayed a line of the 

















Revolvers made by them and so well known to the trade. 
Among the articles forming the furnishings of the ex- 
hibit was an easel on which was a handsomely framed 
picture of the company’s works. 


The G. & H. Barnett Company, 


Philadelphia, manufacturers of the well-known Black 
Diamond Files and Rasps, had a fine display of their pro- 
ductions. The exhibit was contained within a handsome 












cabinet, open on ali four sides. The Files and Rasps 
were arranged to form pleasing designs, and all the dif 
ferent styles made by the company were included in the 
exhibit. The ornamental top of the cabinet carried a 
large black diamond. in the center of which was a large 
silver plated File, the whole being a representation of 
the company’s trade mark. The cabinet was surmounted 
by a gilded eagle, with silk flags of Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia side by side with national flags, also of silk. 
In front of the cabinet and on a plush pedesta) was dis- 
played a monster File, weighing 210 pounds and ex- 
hibited as the largest File in the world. A substantial 
brass railing inclosed the exhibit. 
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J. H. Williams & Co., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., had a well arranged exhibit of Drop 
Forgings. An oak screen bounded their space on three 
sides and an ornamental wrought iron railing completed 
the inclosure. The central figures on the board were two 
Vulcan Chain Pipe Wrenches, one each with cable and 
flat link chain, surrounded by a circle of Vulean Wrench 
Jaws. Another circle surroundng the Vulcan Wrench was 
composed of drop forged Golf Club Heads of various 
designs. On either side of the central circle were two 
smaller circular bunches of special Drop Forgings. At the 
right band side of the board were shown a line of hand- 
somely finished Engineers’ Set Screw and S Wrenches, 





while at the opposite side were shown the same Wrenches 
in the unfinished condition. A large Eye Bolt was shown 
on the left hand upper side, while directly opposite it on 
the other side was a big drop forged bent tail Lathe Dog. 
The board also showed specimens of Track Wrenches, 
Construction Wrenches, Spanner Wrenches, Tool Post 
Wrenches, Machine Handles, Crank Handles and other 
standard drop forged specialties. An interesting feature 
of the exhibit was the monster No. 16 Vulcan Chain Pipe 
Wrench, shown at the base of the board with the chain 
encircling an 18-inch pipe. This is said to be the largest 


| Chain Pipe Wrench ever made, measuring 87 inches in 


length, weighing 137 pounds, with chains taking fittings 
on pipe as large as 18 inches, while each chain tests to a 
strain of 40,000 pounds. 


The National Cutlery Company, 


he Philadelphia, had a complete exhibit of their line of 
a| Shears, displayed in a handsome oak case. 


The line com- 

















prised straight and bent Trimmers in different styles, 
Barbers’ Shears, Bankers’ Shears and Forged Tinners’ 
Snips One style of Sbear was shown having a lock nut 
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and bolt to secure the blades, preventing the sections 
from working loose in use. The exhibit gained a silver 
medal and diploma. 
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Correspondence. 
American Manufacturers and Foreign Trade. 


To the Editor : I have read with interest the numer- 
ous articles and letters that have been published from 
time to time—both in The Iron Age and other trade pa- 
pers—concerning the advantages the United States has 
over other countries in the Iron trade. I notice, also, 
that many of the writers leave out many important ad- 
vantages we have over other countries, and nearly all 
of them leave out one of the most important items in 
this connection. It is generally understood that Great 
Britain Is our most formidable competitor, or, rather, we 
are their most formidable competitors for the trade of 
the world, and many people think that our greatest ad- 
vantage over Great Britain is our protective tariff. I 
do not underestimate the full value of our excellent 
tariff laws in some branches of manufacturing, but I 
think in other branches of the Iron trade we have ad- 
vantages which far outweigh any that we derive from 
our tariff, and these are advantages which the great ma- 
jority of our manufacturers are ignorant of and are 
rarely mentioned by writers on this subject, and when 
they are mentioned they fail to give them that important 
weight and consideration which they should have in 
weighing up our advantages in our competition for the 
trade of the world. 


OUR SUPERIOR CAST IRON, 


One of the most important—and yet the least under- 
stood—advantages is the superiority of our Cast Iron, 
especially in the manufacture of light machinery. As 
far as my experience goes—and it has been quite ex- 
tensive—I know of no other nation that produces cast- 
ings that can compare with ours for lightness, smooth- 
ness and strength. Especially is this true of English 
castings. A London merchant once took me through his 
large sample room, in which he had a great variety of 
articles made of light castings of both English and 
American manufacture, and he said he could pick out 
the American goods by the quality and smoothness of 
the castings. 

OUR FINE CASTINGS. 


Another manufacturer in Liverpool asked me (re- 
ferring to our own goods) how we made such smooth 
castings. I told him we had finer sand. Ah, no; he 
said that was not it, as they had imported some of our 
best sand and then could not make castings as smooth 
as ours! But the most important merit in the Ameri- 
can casting is the strength of our Iron, and I can speak 
on this point with confidence, as I have repeatedly and 
practically tested it. I have had castings made from 
our patterns in English foundries and I invariably found 
that they would easily break, and stood no comparison 
with our American castings for strength. I have had 
this experience confirmed repeatedly by other American 
manufacturers doing business in England. One gen- 
tleman who had a large experience in this line told me 
that they had satisfied themselves from thorough and 
scientific tests that the tensile strain of English and 
American Cast Iron was as 70 to 100 in favor of the 
American, and my experience of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury as a manufacturer doing an extensive business in 
the English market leads me to the conclusion that the 
comparison above made is a fair one, and conforms to 
the facts. Of course this superior strength enables us 
to build a machine 30 per cent. lighter than our English 
cousins, and yet have it of equal strength. 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN MECHANICS. 


Another edvantage I have discovered is in the su- 
periority of our American mechanics. Now, this needs 
an explanation. I do not believe in the broad assertion 
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that some writers make that all British workmen are 
an inferior class of beings. I have met with English 
mechanics just as intelligent as any I have met with 
in this country; but there is not so large a percentage 
of them. Our men are generally intelligent; the really 
intelligent English mechanic is the exception and not 
the rule, and this is the fault of their system rather 
than the fault of the man. The English mechanic has. 
not the same incentive to inform himself as the Ameri- 
can has. He might have the wisdom of Solomon, and 
it would not raise his pay or better his position. As a 
rule there is no premium on brains for the English 
mechanic; he is paid for muscle—not for brains. On 
the other hand, we pay a man for both, and get the ad- 
vantage of both. We reward intelligence and genius 
above any other country on the face of the earth, and 
hence we are developing a more intelligent class of me- 
chanics, and, as a consequence, are able to make better 
Tools and machinery, and have these Tools and ma- 
chinery worked to better advantage than our competi- 
tors, and as a final result we can turn out better work 
and more of it than any other nation. 


IMPROVED TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 


I find another important difference in our respective 
systems of manufacturing; we spend more money ior 
improved Tools and machinery than the English manu- 
facturer; we are constantly on the alert for Tools that 
will turn out work faster and better, while the general 
rule in England is that the old way is good enough. I 
hal a very amusing experience illustrating this very 
point. I called on a manufacturer in a certain town in 
England for the purpose of selling him a machine to 
be used in their line of manufacturing. After explain- 
ing my purpose he said they did not believe much in new 
machinery. I told him it would save 15 per cent. in 
manufacturing and make a much better article than by 
the old method. But this had no apparent effect on 
him. I then told him as a last resort that these machines 
were used by all the leading factories in their line in 
the United States; would bring a machine from Lon- 
don and set it up, and if it did not do all I claimed for 
it—both as to quality and quantity of work—he could 
send it back, and I would pay all the expenses. He said, 
“Well, sir, that is a very fair offer, but really I don’t 
think we will go in for it.”” This case is not an exception 
in my experience, and only shows how slow they are to 
adopt new methods, even in those things which are to 
their own benefit. 


COPING WITH LARGE ENTERPRISES. 


It is hardly necessary for me to speak of the great ad- 
vantage we have as manufacturers in our ability and 
disposition to cope with big things, or, rather, to do 
things in a big way. The English manufacturer would 
stand appalled at the magnitude of a job or contract 
that we would not hesitate a moment about. And yet 
our facilities for turning out work in large quantities 
gives us the advantage in the markets of the world, as 
it enables us to turn out work better and cheaper than 
we otherwise could. 

In conclusion I would say that I do not think there 
has ever been such an opportune time in the history of 
our country for us to step in and monopolize the trade 
of the globe as the present. The whole world seems to 
be waking up to the fact that we are a great manufactur- 
ing nation; that our material is exhaustless; our facili- 
ties unsurpassed, and that we have an enterprise and 
ability that must make us a nation of manufacturers 
second to no other. T. COLDWELL, Newburgh, N. Y. 


_ 
ee 





The firm of Ed. Oldham & Son, Waxahachie, Texas, 
have been succeeded by the Oldham Hardware Company, 
incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000, fully paid. 
Ed. Oldham is president of the company; Cary Oldham, 
secretary and treasurer, and William Moore, general 
manager. They will continue to carry a full line of 
Builders’ Hardware, Stoves, Plumbing Supplies, Mantels, 
Tiling, General House Furnishings, &c. 
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British Letter from Our Special 
Correspondent. 


HAVE recently had some conversation with a well- 
known American manufacturer, who came over 
here last year to push a Hardware specialty. He traveled 
all over the British Isles, then took a trip through Eu- 
rope, and was favorably impressed with the possibility 
of working an agency in thiscountry for American Hard- 
ware, more particularly small domestic ware. A well- 
known English agent getting into touch with this gen- 
tleman, they determined to open up a department under 
the style of Blank & Blank, American Exporters and 
Importers, London, E. ©. I asked the American partner 
what were his impressions of the British trade, so far as 
American goods were concerned. 

“TI am convinced,” said he, “ that the importation of 
American Hardware into England has only just begun, 
with no limit to our possibilities. Up to the present, I 
have entirely confined my attention to merchants and 
agents. I have, however, met a few large retailers. It is 
my intention, however, to confine at present to merchants 
and agents, mainly because I have made many solid 
friendships among these two classes.” 

“ Don’t you find them very conservative?” 

“When I came over here last year I was expecting to 
have no end of difficulty, on account of the British 
merchant’s traditional conservatism. I found that that 
tradition had worn thin, and, in fact, my experience is 
that the British buyer, if steady, is very keen. Two 
points have impressed me. The first is that they will 
always buy goods on their merits; the second, that the 
representation as to the quality of goods must never 
go beyond the actual quality of the goods delivered. The 
British dealer takes you literally. He makes no allow- 
ance for the natural optimism of the seller, and if he 
finds that your goods are not up to your representations, 
it is bad for you next time you call. I found that some 
damage had been done to American reputation on ac- 
count of young travelers who do not quite appreciate 
this aspect of the British buyer. I have now been round 
to see my customers more than once, and I am welcome 
wherever I go because my promises have never exceeded 
their fulfillment.” 

“ What strikes your British buyer as their chief char- 
acteristic? ” 

“Well, I find that report this time speaks truly, for 
the American reputation for light and sightly goods is 
just what strikes the Britisher. It is possible that a 
good many American articles might with advantage be 
more substantially made; but, speaking generally, I 
should say that we are educating the British buyer to 
the patent fact that heaviness does not necessarily imply 
strength.” 

“I suppose you must stock pretty heavily in this 
country?” 

“Yes, and what is more, you have to stock pattern 
lines of goods for one section of the country, and another 
for some different section. That is a very important 
point to be remembered by American exporters. What 
sells in the Midlands of England is probably unknown 
in the South, or East, or North, and the first thing an 
American has to do is to discover what lines he can safe- 
ly offer in different districts. For example, a friend of 
mine came over here some time ago with a line of Rakes. 
He found he could make no headway at all, but he set to 
work and ascertained what kind of an article was re- 
quired here and what kind there; then he got his firm 
to make to pattern, and he has eight or ten different 


Styles of Rakes which he stocks heavily for eight or’ 


teu different sections of the country. Not only does he 
stock heavily, but he gets advance orders and sells large 
quantities direct from his works in america.” 

“And how would you recommend an American to 
sell his goods—to merchants, or factors, or direct to the 
retailers?” 

“That is another thing you have got to find out for 
yourself; some lines are best sold through the mer- 
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chant, others through agents, and others direct. I should 
say broadly that the best system is through the factors 
or agents, but care should be taken not to tie yourself 
down too closely. Experience teaches that one agent is 
strong in one part of the country, while another agent 
is strong elsewhere, and it is your business to get your 
goods sold everywhere.” 

“What about your experience on the Continent?” 

“Well, [ am just off for another long trip, not only 
over My own ground—France, Germany, Austria and 
Italy—but I am going to tackle Russia and Scandinavia. 
With good Aimerican lines well introduced and well ad- 
vertised, but always truthfully, the American export 
llardware trade has a great chance both in great Brit- 
ain and Europe.” 

A QUESTION OF CREDIT, 

I should like to indorse the advice given as to the 
calvisability of American exporters dealing through mer- 
chants and agents, rather than going to the retai) trade 
direct. For this reason: The British system of credit 
differs widely from the American. The British Hard- 
ware dealer is one of the slowest payers in the country, 
ana seems hurt if you ask for your money in less than 
six months. Even at six months he will ask for 2% or 
5 per cent. discount. This does not imply any instability 
on the part of the British Hardware trade. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is one of the safest trades in the Kingdom. 
I think the merchant is more distinctively the Hardware 
banker than anybody else; he advances goods instead of 
money, and thereby secures continuity of orders. I was 
amused with an Americun manufacturer who was over 
here a short time ago. He runs a branch establishment 
in London, and came to see me just after he had been 
examining the books. When he saw the length of credit 
extended to nearly every customer on the books he was 
amazed. He asked whether I thought that any large 
proportion of the book debts would be bad, and when I 
laughed at him he remarked that, having made the same 
observation to his manager, the manager laughed, too. 
There has never been any systematic attempt on the 
part of the merchants and manufacturers to improve 
terms of credit. There is no National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, as in America, and no association of any kind 
among merchants and manufacturers that can speak 
authoritatively. 





‘The Man in the Corner.” 


HE December letter from “ The Man in the Corner,” 
which is issued to the trade in the interest of the 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain, Conn., 
is attractively illustrated and written as usual in a genial 
vein, which tends to promote the personal element in 
business which is always so important and influential, 
and which is in these days often sacrificed owing to the 
methods of consolidations and great corporations, and 
the changes which have come in with the new order of 
things. As showing its spirit and relating to matters 
of general interest we make the following extracts: 


I never watched the passage of a dying year with 
quite so much regret as the ending of this one affords. 
Old ’99 and I have been pretty good friends, and we 
have plugged along together amicably, taking the good 
things that fortune sent us and finding the world a pretty 
fair place to live in. Nineteen hundred may be as con- 
genial, and probably will be, but “ old friends, old books, 
old wine,” are the best after all, and even the wrinkles 
and imperfections of an old associate are good to look 
upon. 





What will be the complexion of the business of the 
year to come? Our Philosopher says that he is a very 
wise man who can at this time make any intelligent 
forecast of next year’s events. American history pre- 
sents no precedents for gauging the immediate future, 
and there is little upon which to base a prediction. We 
are told that the general increase in manufacturing ca- 
pacity is beginning to have its effect, and that while the 
phenomenal demand continues, the former universal 
shortage is somewhat relieved, and the feverish activity 
is abating. It is also certain that the new contracts for 
ore and its carriage with the increase in cost of labor 
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and the large demand will keep iron up, and prevent the 
prices of manufactured goods from receding, even if 
there was any good reason for their so doing—which 
does not appear now. 





From my corner I can see no reason why we should 
not continue indefinitely on the same basis upon which 
we are now working, with a brief hysterical hiatus next 
summer and autumn, when the quadrennial madness of 
the Presidential campaign seizes us, and we drop busi- 
ness to save the country. We think now that we won't; 
that we will be sensible and let cool reason rule our ac- 
tions; but it is dollars to doughnuts that when the time 
comes we will adorn ourselves with gewgaws and, in 
company with the rest of the world, prance about and 
shout as usual. It is natural enough that we should do 
g0, and we shall rather enjoy it, but it will not help trade. 


Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns ques- 
tions of trade interest connected with the manufacture or 
sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to heve a free ex- 
pression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention of 
Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


What Would You Do? 

The following letter is from a prominent house who 
have a large trade and are, we believe, desirable custom- 
ers in view of the amount of goods they handle, their 
prompt payments and their bosinesslike methods. It 
refers to the manner in which they are being treated by 
manufacturers with whom they have long had dealings. 

=* long time a greater independence on the part of 
inufacturers would in many cases have been desirable, 
as with a market which for years has been in the 
buyer’s favor the producers of goods have been too ready 
to make concessions to the neglect of their own interests. 
It would seem, however, in the cases cited by our corre- 
spondent that under the encouragement of unusually 
active business the manufacturers referred to have been 
led into the adoption of a short sighted policy. We trust, 
however, that the instances mentioned are rare excep- 
tions, and invite an expression on the part of the trade on 
the subject: 





Now that prices are away out of sight some of the 
manufacturers are quite uneasy because their goods are 
not moving as freely as they would like, and they seem to 
be forgetting the old time principle of honor between 
men and are making all kinds of threats. 

A CasE IN Point —A Mixed Paint house, whose line 
we have handled exclusively for 18 years, are about to 
take the sale of the goods away from us because we are 
not selling as many of them as we formerly did. In the 
first place we all know that when Linseed Oil, during the 
past two or three years, sold for from 30 to 40 cents per 
gallon and White Lead from 4 to 514 cents per pound, it 
was uphill business to sell what is known as the best 
Mixed Paints, especially at from $1.25 to $1.65 per gallon; 
and now, since the markets on everything in the building 
line have advanced to the high water mark, there is little 
or no building being done—consequently little or no Paint 
is being used. 

This Paint house have a representative traveling through 
this section who sells their Paint on commission. He 
carries several side lines. It has been our custom for 
years to order this Paint by mail order, from the fact that 
it is more convenient for us to take care of our Paint 
stock when our demands require it than to give the time 
to it just when this representative chooses to put in his 
appearance; consequently, as he claims, he is cut out of 
his commission. He has therefore caused another dealer 
to apply for the line and has assured him that if he will 
order his goods through him he will assure him of the 
agency. The house in return have permitted themselves 

to listen to the agent, while they have also allowed them- 
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selves to be influenced by the falling off of our trade with 
them during the past several years. We have handled 
their goods continuously and exclusively, and have always 
carried a stock of several hundred gallons on hand which 
is continually kept well assorted. We always discount 
our bills with this house, as we do with all others. 

The party to whom they are about to give the agency 
recently moved here and we are told has no rating. We 
understand he has failed twice in the past ten years. 
Now if you were in our place ‘“‘ what would you do?” 

GASOLINE Stoves.—Here is another proposition: We 
have handled one of the leading makes of Gasoline Stoves 
for 17 years, during which time we have handled them 
exclusively. We have always carried a full line on our 
floor, with a good reserve stock. Last fall when the sea- 
son closed we as usual had an assortment of about 20 of 
these Gasoline Stoves on hand. About 30 days ago the 
representative of this Stove factory called upon us for 
our spring order; he was fully equipped with his ad- 
vanced prices. These advances, with the fair stock of 
Stoves we had on hand, certainly were not productive of 
any additional ardor on our part. We consequently told 
him that, since we were fairly well stocked, we would 
not buy any additional Stoves until the season opened and 
we could ascertain what to buy. Recently one of our 
competitors who went out of business after selling out the 
most of his stock at a closing out sale traded the balance 
of it for some real estate in some other city; the small lot 
of plunder that was left has changed hands several times. 
The man who is now in possession is a stranger here and 
expects to continue the business. Naturally he is trying 
to get hold of some of the lines of goods that are estab- 
lished here. To-day we received a letter from our Gaso- 
line Stove manufacturers informing us that another 
party in our city wants the agency of their goods, and 
they want to know at once what we propose todo. Now 
if you were in our place ‘‘ what would you do ?”’ 

A Leaping Hovuse.—In order that you may fully un- 
derstand the conditions we will frankly state, and with- 
out any egotism on our part, that we are considered the 
leading house in the town. Our rating, as the saying 
goes, is away up. We have always discounted every dol- 
lar of our purchases. The Paint house as above referred 
to want to turn us down in favor of a party who has no 
rating and who has failed every time. The Gasoline 
Stove manufacturer wants to turn us down in favor of a 
new man with an old worn out stock of goods. We can 
assure you that the one thing we are holding out for is 
our rights. * 

OTHER MANUFACTURERS.—One of the greatest annoy- 
ances we have had has been trying to satisfy other Paint 
manufacturers and Gasoline Stove manufacturers that we 
were not making a mistake in not taking up their line 
instead of the lines that we were handling: consequently 
there will be no trouble in getting other lines if we have 
to, but it does seem strange that in these apparently pros- 
perous times manufacturers seem to be forgetting all 
about honor. 

We could cite you several other transactions where 
manufacturers recently, during their sky rocketing of 
prices, have shown themselves to be utterly devoid of 
principle, all of which no one would have had occasion to 
accuse them of when prices were normal and there was 
no boom on to make them lose their heads and to be 
utterly devoid of principle. 

To OTHER RETAILERS.—Probably other retailers are 
experiencing the same trouble that we are having, conse- 
quently it might be well if you would explain to the retail 
trade what their rights are and how much protection they 
have in having the agency for the sale of a line of goods. 

A WESTERN RETAILER. 


“How-to be Ranked as a Jobbing House. 


In view of -the sharp line that is being drawn by 
some of the associations “or combinations of manufac- 
turers between the wholesale and the retail trade a good 
deal of interest attaches to the question as to how houses 
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who are doing more or less of a jobbing trade can ob- 
tain recognition as jobbers. The matter is with them 
one of practical importance and not of mere sentiment 
or pride, inasmuch as materially better prices are given 
to those on the jobbers’ lists than to those who are sim- 
ply counted as retailers. The number of inquiries 
which have come to us on this point indicates the inter- 
est with which it is regarded by large retailers or 
smaller jobbers, who have heretofore in many cases 
been able to purchase at prices closely approximating 
those of the large houses. The situation is illustrated in 
the following letter from a house in Texas: 

We have been endeavoring to get our name on the 
Jobbers’ List, but up to the present time we have been 
unsuccessful. Please to put us on the right track and 
tell us how. Our purchases amount to about $50,000 
per annum. We pay spot cash for all our goods, and 
ship considerable stuff to merchants in adjoining 
towns. We buy nearly all our goods in car lots. Take 
Barb Wire, for instance. We were asked by the manu- 
facturers $4.40 per 100 pounds delivered, net cash, and 
by St. Louis jobbers $4.35. We finally bought a car 
from a firm in this State at $4.30. We can get some 
Wire in local lots, five spools or more, for $4.15 from 
Texas jobbers, which will cost us about $4.40 laid down 
in our city. We fail to see how there is any money in 
Wire while this state of affairs exists. 

We have been in the habit of meeting prices of job- 
bing houses and have made a good profit, but at pres- 
ent the consumer can buy as cheap as we can. 

Please give us the desired information in regard to 
our getting on the Jobbers’ List. We know for a fact 
that we have more capital invested in this business 
than a good many of the wholesale houses in this State, 
and think we are entitled to jobbers’ prices. 

We leave the matter with the trade, and shall be glad 
to have expressions from manufacturers, jobbers or re- 
tailers on this subject, which directly concerns them all. 





Selling Retailers Only. 


HE OHIO WRINGER COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio, 
market their entire product of Clothes Wringers 
through the retailer as a distributing medium, ignoring 
entirely the middleman. A favorite theory with them is 
that for their particular product this procedure obtains 
much better results, in proof of which they recall that a 
large portion of their trade are customers of 20 years’ 
standing. Among the claims made for their Wringers 
are their attractiveness, durability, quality, reasonable- 
ness in price and the fact that they are withheld from 
jobbers, and are profitable to exclusive agents, whom 
only they seek. 





Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


G. W. RosBertson, Mexico, Mo.: Klondike Lawn 
Swing. Comfort Reclining Chair and Planter Gauge and 
Hoe attachment for Corn Planters. 


Frank L. JONES, Utica, N. Y.: Price list of Cheese 
Factory, Creamery and Dairy Supplies, &c. 


AMERICAN SPRINGLESS Lock Mre. Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.: The Springless Lock, both rim and mortise. 


THE GouLps Mra. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y.: 
**How, When to Spray and What Pumps to Use,”’ a 
pamphlet calling attention to their Goulds’ Spray Pumps 
and Nozzles. 


HENLEY BICYCLE & ROLLER SKATE Works, Richmond, 
Ind.: Illustrated catalogue of Challenge, Monarch and 
Henley Ball Bearing Roller Skates, Polo Goods, Skate 
Sundries and Rink Supplies. 


Nicot & Co., 55 and 57 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago: Catalogue of Hardware and other Specialties. This 
is a 64-page catalogue of novelties. embracing a desirable 
line of salable articles, all of which are specially manu- 
factured by the firm. They comprise Broom Racks, Twine 
Boxes, Can Openers, Lemon Squeezers, Ice Shaves, Ice 
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~Picks, Nail Boxes, House Numbers, Match Safes, Lamp 
Stoves, Shoe Punches and Nail Sets, Curling Irons, Curl- 
ing Iron Heaters and many other articles. The assort- 
ment shown is very large and the firm offer special 
inducements to the trade. 


—_— 


Calendars, Holiday Greetings, &c. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. : 
Illustrated monthly calendar showing some of their 
leading specialties. 


SaBIN MACHINE CoMPANY, Montpelier, Vt.: A neat 
aneled board calendur, with illustration in color of ‘‘ The 
ld Homestead.’’ 


UNION GRANITE Company, Weehawken, N. J.: Calen- 
dar calling attention to their Sanitary Laundry Trays, 
Granite, Slate and Porcelain Wash Trays and Sinks, &c. 


CHERRY VALLEY IRoN Worgs, Pig Iron, Coal and 
Coke, Leetonia, Ohio: Calendar with paneled picture, 
‘* An Old New England Homestead.’’ 








; Trade Items. 


NITED STATES STEEL LOCK COMPANY, Clinton, 
U Iowa, have incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, $94,000 paid in. The officers of the com- 
pany are: D. J. Batchelder, president; J. H. Peters, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Alexander Cramond, secre- 
tary and general manager. The company will continue 
the manufacture of the Warner Steel Locks and Artistic 
Hardware. 


CLaRK Mra. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have estab- 
lished an agency with J. C. McCarty & Co., 10 Warren 
street, New York, who are thus in position to take care 
of the orders of the trade for this well-known line of 
Hinges-—Blind, Shutter, Gate, &c. 


Gero. G. RoBerts, JR., who for the past ten years has 
been associated with the Atlas Tack Company of Boston 
and Taunton, Mass., with headquarters at 415 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, has now become identified with the 
house of Shelton Company, Shelton, Conn., manufac- 
turers of Tacks, Small Nails, Bolts, &c. 


THE Hutt & Hoyt Company, Danbury, Conn., manu- 
facturers of Indian Tanned Split Leather Aprons for 
blacksmiths and other mechanics, advise us that during 
the last year their sales were very large and their trade 
has extended to every State. These Aprons are known 
as the “‘H. & H.’’ Aprons and are made in the following 
sizes—viz.: No. 1, 26 x 34 inches; No. 2, 28 x 88 inches; 
No. 3, 30 x 42 inches. 


Nico, & Co., manufacturers of Hardware Specialties 
and Novelties, 55 and 57 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago, have entered their twentieth year in the manufac- 
ture of patentéd Hardware Specialties and have decided 
to inaugurate a new policy, which is to give the exclusive 
agency for the sale of their goods to but one responsible 
firm in each town. They are sending out blank forms to 
the trade for this purpose. In making a discount the 
guarantee that no other house in the United States will 
be able to buy at a lower rate. 


THE BARNEY & REED Mra. Company, Boston, have 
been reorganized with the following officers: George S. 
Boutwell, formerly of Boutwell & Co., president; A. W. 
Reed, who has been connected with the management of 
the company from the first, treasurer. This company are 
the well-known manufacturers of the Walda Sectional 
Window Weights, which, we are advised, are having an 
extensive sale throughout the Eastern States and in for- 
eign countries, notably Germany and Holland. They are 
making extensive preparations for handling a much 
larger business and are now turning out the Weights both 
round and square. Many prominent buildings in Boston 
and vicinity, including the new terminal station, are 
equipped with these Weights, which, it is stated, hang 
exactly in the center, require only 10-inch pockets and 
eliminate the use of Lead Weights. The point is made 
that the Hardware dealer with one-sixth the stock re- 
cir for one-piece Weights can fill any order. The 

alda Weights are crated 100 pounds in a box. 


C. R. McCarey, who for five or six years has been 
identified with the house of John H. Graham & Co., New 
York. is going to Cuba January 20 to assume charge of 
the Hardware department of the Gomez-O’Brien Com- 
pany, located at O’Reilly 17, Havana, whose New York 
office is at 234 Broadway. For this department the house 
export Plumbers’ Supplies, Sugar Plantation Machinery, 
Refrigerators and Ice Making Plants, &c. 


From the special notice on another page it will be 
observed that the Lackawanna Hardware Company, 
Scranton, Pa., have decided to retire from business. Their 
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stand, which is referred to as well established and doing 
a nice trade, is offered for sale. 


DURING the past two months the Star Corundum Wheel 
Company, Detroit, Mich., have established the following 
agencies for their, products: H. A. Heppner & Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; Standard Supply & Equipment Company, 
Pittsburgh; Monroe Brass & Wire Company, Cincinnati, 
and W. C. Heimbuecher, 36 La Salle street, Chicago. The 


company are manufacturers of Corandum and Emery 
Wheels. 


ARTHUR T. RUTTER, for many years identified with 
the late William S. Fearing, 256 Broadway, New York, 
has succeeded to the business, which he is carrying on at 
the same address. Mr. Rutter’s line includes Sheet Brass, 
German Silver, Copper, Brass and German Silver Wire, 
Brass and Copper Tubes (small Tubing a specialty), Brass 
and Copper Rods, Brass Ferrules, Sheet and Ingot Copper, 
Spelter, Tin, Antimony, Lead, &c. 


<i 
te 


Among the Hardware Trade. 


Leecraft & King are successors to H. N. Roberts in 
the Hardware, Stove and Agricultural Implement busi- 
ness at Colbert, I. T. 





W. F. Stoll is enlarging his Hardware store at Chi- 
eago Heights, II. 


Chas. A. Watts has succeeded A. P. Jacobs in the 


Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement and Sporting Goods 
business at Paullina, Iowa. 


W. 8. Walters, Afton, Iowa, has disposed of his Hard- 
ware and Farm Implement business to Barnthouse & 
Carl, who will continue at the old stand. 


S. T. Rhode, dealer in Hardware, furniture, &c., has 
disposed of his furniture stock. 


A. J. Minor & Sons are successors to A. J. Minor, 
Hardware and Lumber dealer, Nelson, Neb. 


Benj. F. Riley, wholesale and retail Hardware and 
Manufacturers’ Supplies, Chester, Pa., will shortly com- 
mence the erection of a three-story building, the third 
floor of which will be used as a meeting room. 


The storehouse of Clancy Bros., wholesale and retail 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Syracuse, N. Y., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 20th ult. The damage was in the 
neighborhood of $6000. Their store was not injured. 


Kessler Hardware Company, Seymour, Ind., have in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $7000. They will con- 
tinue the business established many years ago by John 
L. Kessler. The company consists of Mr. Kessler, his 
son, taken into the firm as a partner a few years ago, 
and a former clerk. The business will be managed as 
heretofore, and the company will buy for cash only. 


After 20 years’ active and successful business in their 
present location James Armstrong & Son, dealers in 
Hardware, Farm Machinery, Vehicles, &c., Dyersville, 
Iowa, have leased their buildings and sold and trans- 
ferred their stock and good will to Reiff & Friedman, 
who will continue the business on much the same lines 
as in the past. 


O. G. Devenish Company are successors to L. J. Lin- 
ley, Pullman, Wash. 


C. Colby, Mount Vernon, 8S. D., has lately admitted a 


partner in his business, and the style is now Colby & 
Diehl. 


H. E. Oxley is now carrying on the Hardware and 
Agricultural Implement business formerly conducted by 
H. H. Behmerwhold, Pleasant Dale, Neb. 


Birdsey & Raven have succeeded the old firm of 
Birdsey & Foster, established over 30 years ago at Mer- 
iden, Conn. The business is principally retail, but some 
jobbing is done with country stores and factories. Mr. 
Foster died in November last. 


Valentine & Wolzmouth, Spearfish, S. D., have lately 
moved into their new store, 40 x 100 feet, two stories 
high. The store has been fitted with the patented shelv- 
ing furnished by the John D. Warren Mfg. Company of 
Chicago. The firm refer to the business of the past year 
as exceeding any in their history. 
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L. F. Stahler is successor to Stahler Bros., dealers in 
liardware, Stoves, Harness, Farm Implements, Vehicles, 
&c., Waverly, Ohio. This business was etablished in 
1867 by David Stahler. 


About $75 worth of goods were stolen from the store 
of Oman Hardware & Lumber Company, Spokane, 
Wash., on the 29th ult. 


E. H. Cheever has lately entered the retail Hard- 
ware, Stove, Tinware, Farm Implement and Sporting 
Goods business at Langlois, Ore. 





Sams & Warnick, Hardware merchants, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., have dissolved partnership. The stock has 
been divided and E. N. Warnick has formed a partner- 
ship with his brother under the style of Warnick Bros., 
in a new location. B. T. Sams will continue at the old 
stand under his own name. 


An attempt was recently made to rob the store of O. 
M. Scott & Bro., Marysville, Ohio, but the burglar was 
caught in the act and marched off to jail. 


McClung & Doty Hardware Company have succeeded 
McClung Hardware & Furniture Company, Jamesport, 
Mo. 


The furnace shop part of the Hull & Hoyt Company’s 
business at Danbury, Conn., was damaged by fire on the 
night of the 3lst ult. The general business continued 
uninterruptedly, however, and the shop was opened two 
days later, the loss being adjusted the following day. 


Mount Calm Hardware Company, Mount Calm, Texas, 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $5000. 


Buchanan & Townsend have succeeded J. J. Buchanan 
in the Hardware and Farm Implement business at Hast- 
ings, Neb. A wholesale and retail trade is carried on. 
The amount of business done during 1899 was about 
$65,000. They have an establishment 176 x 50 feet, two 
stories high. 


Benjamin Hardware Company is the style of a new 
concern at Texarkana, Texas, with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 


J. N. Barron has purchased the Hardware stock of D. 
H. Grant, Raymore, Mo., and will continue at the old 
stand. 


D. Robertson, dealer in Hardware and Implements, 
Conde, S. D., has taken in a partner, and the style is now 
Robertson & Smith. 


T. W. Bleach has succeeded Phillips & Bleach in the 
retail Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement and Plumbing 
business at Kearney, Mo. 


W. Harvey Smith has succeeded L. L. Brentner, Jr., 
at Norwalk, Cal. Mr. Smith has doubled the size of his 
store room and added materially to the stock. 


Oliver-Nussbaum-Scharff Company, Groesbeck, Texas, 
have been incorporated by D. Oliver, 8S. Nussbaum and 
L. Scharff with a capital stock of $10,000. 


G. M. Webber, East Bridgewater, Mass., dealer in 
Stoves, Hardware, Tinware, Furnaces, Plumbing Goods, 
&e., is expecting to enlarge his establishment for the 
purpose of adding a line of Furniture. 


The Hardware and Implement firm of Lyken & Ero- 
gen, Cogswell, N. D., have been succeeded by Lyken & 
Napstad. The firm will open branch stores at Lidger- 
wood, N. D., and Veblin, 8. D. 


_ 
—- 


Seed Cases. 





W. C. Heller & Co., Montclair, N. J., have put on the 
market the seed case here illustrated. Four sizes of this 
style are made and carried in stock for immediate ship- 
ment. They are said by the manufacturers to be thor- 
oughly mice and insect proof. Each case has a sheet 
metal back, so insects and animals cannot enter from the 
rear, and a steel division between each box so seeds can- 
not get mixed, the cases themselves being equipped with 
steel seed drawers, the fronts of which have solid bronze 
drawer pulls and card clips. One size, No. 1780, contains 
57 steel drawers 10 inches long. The case is 28 inches 


wide, 54 inches high and 11 inches deep, weighs 175 
pounds and measures 17 cubic feet. No. 1784 


as the 
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same number of steel drawers and same width and hight, 
but is 15 inches deep, the drawers being 14 inches long. 
This case weighs 200 pounds and measures 20 cubic feet. 
The cases are made regularly of white wood, varnished, 
painted any color, or stained cherry, oak, mahogany or 
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Seed Case, with Sheet Steel Drawers and Partitions. 


walnut. If wanted in solid oak, cherry, maple or birch 
a special price will be quoted. 
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Bundy Bicycle Lamp. 


Frank E. Bundy Lamp & Sundry Company, Elmira, 
N. Y., are manufacturing the Model C Bundy bicycle 
lamp, as here illustrated. It is built on somewhat similar 





Fig. 1.—Model C Bundy Bicycle Lamp. 


lines to their Model B lamp, in which carbide cartridges 
are used, the Model C being designed to burn 44-inch 
commercial carbide by means of an enlarged carbide 
chamber. Other features are an improved moisture ac- 





Fig. 2.—Carriage Attachment for Lamp. 


cumulator, detachable fish tail tip and_holder, removable 
double convex lens, removable parabolic reflector, large 
jewels ground and polished and combination bracket. 
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The lamp is polished and nickeled and is said to have a 
capacity of five hours. Fig. 2 is a carriage attachment 
for securing the lamp to the dashboard of a vehicle. 


_— 


l'lyers’ Combination Pumping Jack. 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, are manufacturing 
the Myers Combination pumping jack, as bere illustrated. 
This device is attached to a common pump standard and 
is rigged for belt power for operation by gas, steam or 
other engine. This pumping jack is self contained, being 
fitted with face i. with an adjustable stroke of 5, 74¢ 
or 10 inches. his, in connection with the adjustable 
walking beam, allows of a stroke varying from 5 to 16 
inches, The periphery of the face plate is fitted with 
cogs, which engage a pinion operating a 65 pound balance 
wheel. The motion of this balance wheel carries the 
piston over the dead points in a regular movement and 
prevents the rebounding of the horse-power lever, an im- 








Myers’ Combination Pumping Jack for Power. 


portant advantage said to be peculiar tothis jack. It will 
be seen there is a loose pulley, the balance wheel operat- 
ing as a tight pulley, these pulleys being 12 inches in diam- 
eter and 344 inches face. The concernalso makea similar 
device, the same in every respect except that it is intended 
to be used in connection with horse-power or wind mill or 
both combined. It is often the case that a wind mill is 
not available owing to lack of wind, in which event the 
Myers Combination pumping jack can be attached to the 
pump standard and be operated by horse-power by de- 
taching the wind mill, thus being able to alternate wind 
mill or horse- power as occasion requires, while in addition 
the pump can be operated by hand independent of the 
various kinds of power. The pumping jack can be sup- 
plied either with or without stand, and is designed to be 
used in connection with any ordinary pump standard. 





A. A. Anderson has disposed of his Hardware store 
in Juneau, Alaska, and will enlarge his store at Skaguay, 
to which he will hereafter devote his entire attention. 
Mr. Anderson bandles in a wholesale and retail way 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Sport- 
ing Goods, Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Steam Fittings, Sad- 
dlery Hardware, Chandlery, &c. His building is a new 
one, with plate front, and cost $3500. It is 28 x 70 feet, 
two stories high. 
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New Hand Lever Pump. 


x. Gleason-Peters Air Pump Company, 20 West Houston 
street, New York, have just put on the market the new 
hand lever pump for bicycles and pneumatic tired wagons 
here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the pump itself, Fig. 2 in- 
dicating the method of using it. The cylinder of brass is 
1% x 10 inches, has a capacity of 17 cubic inches, a pres- 





Fig. 1.—Portable Hand Lever Pump. 


sure per square inch of 250 pounds and is 17 inches over 
all in length, the entire article being nickel plated. The 
pump can be operated by hand without being attached to 
supports, is small and light in construction, handles of 
malleable iron and all joints soldered. The main feature 
to which the makers draw attention is the high pressure 
and little energy required to obtain it. A child, it is said, 
can inflate a tire to 250 pounds pressure per square inch 
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Fig. 2.—Method of Using Pump. 


with it, as the small cylinder and powerful toggle joint 
require a small amount of exertion. It can be put under 
the seat of a small runabout. 


—_ 
—_ 





Slaters’ and Tinners’ Roofing Nails. 


The Salem Nail Company, 79 Pearl street, New York, 
established in 1850 by Admiral Nelson, and later the prop- 
erty of Wilbur & Potter, are now the property ot John A. 
Wilbur. The company say they have made a specialty of 
making the best possible nails for the different purposes 
for which they are required, and have recently issued a 
circular to the trade calling attention to their galvanized 
and tinned nails for tinners and slaters. It is pointed out 
that when these nails are protected by galvanizing the 
durability of a nail is established to such an extent that 
there is no danger of their rusting off in the wood as long 
as the slate or tin which they secure to the timbers is fit 
for service. The roofing nails for slaters are made with 
large heads, which do not break off, and are furnished 
both of the round type and also of the cut nail finish. The 
tin roofers’ nails made of round wire are barbed so as to 
make them hold securely in the wood. These nails are 
furnished either black or tinned, but it is noticed that the 
growing tendency in the trade is for the use of the better 
grade of nails. Pure zinc, copper and yellow metal nails 
are also made for roofing and various other purposes, for 
boat building and for securing sheathing to piling or the 
bottoms of vessels. Another specialty is a long nail 
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made of both copper and lead, designed for fastening 
slates to the purlins of iron roofs, the intention being to 
bend the lower end around the iron purlins, the lead nails 
being specially designed for use in buildings where the 
acid fumes would destroy other metals The house issue 
a unique nail price-list, giving the various styles, lengths 
and sizes of nails and the prices. This circular is one of 
their own devising and intended to give as much informa- 
tion as is possible in reference to standard goods. 
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urrent Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JANUARY 16, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named 
represent those current in the market as obtainable by 
the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manufac- 
They apply to such quantities of goods 
as are usually purchased by retail merchants. Very 
small orders and broken packages often command higher 
rices, While lower prices are frequently given to larger 


turers or jobbers. 


ayers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 

usually represent the prices to the small trade, lower 

rices being obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manu- 


acturers or jobbers. 


They 


$900. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market, 
while many advanced prices are announced by the manu- 
facturers, lower prices are often made by the wholesale trade 
who have stocks on hand purchased at former quotations. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns 
and also THE Iron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 6, 
1899), which gives a classified list of the products of our 
advertisers and thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 
Hardware and Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘“‘ Standard Hard- 
ware Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices 


of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering 
these quotations as correct and as useful as possible to 


Retail Hardware Merchants. 





Cottsn— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
oS eerie 60&10% 
SPE OM oc ccsiccevs, cee idscas 70% 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 





A Axles— Iron. Steel, 
djusters Blind— Concord, loose collar...6i4c 6 ¢ 
a --3814@ 33165108 Concord, solid collar... .634c oye S 
vanes pega gegen pias" he ee ee Eee 
— aya No. 146 Com. Nevo Site i bine ms 
Window Stop— No. 2, Sond Cote Beecue crs 
tves? Pateut. ......c0sccce Ss ad 25&5% | Nos. 7, 8, 11 to h........ aes Ag fh 
Taplin’s Perfection. ........:seeeeeeee .50% “<4 _ eS it to lh, 100 sets....... = 3 
Ss TNE ode unas ¥oexs ake oie 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car | 00 19 to #9. bod 10%) ¥ 
tridges, Shells, &c. on Boxes, gry 
= mmon a ‘oncord, no mrnes.- 
Anvils—American ke 


ab es thr 


eeeeeeeeere 








inubbrted~ 
Armitage’s M aS + -84@94¢ 
Peter right’s.- pen 3 _ senees a) ode 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00.........-2+0++ 20% 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &e. 


Augers and Bits— 

Gane J ans mel uUr.60&10k10@70% 
ane CT SB..cccccccccs 

_— Oe 0b 166 10@ 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist60k 10@60k 10 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern: 

Auger Bits...+ 2000+ 60@60L10% | & 
ne =— om {o16@408108 104 
og ed Pat. an Bits 


on loe rath K. Jennings’ lst... ios 
No. 30. Fs arg List. gon lopecs 





Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List .........s0. 65210@70% 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; , eee 
ee Gree 50&10% 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, ™ 1, # 
doz., 226; No. 2, $18.. -50&10% 
eer eke. 1, $26; No. ..$18.. -40@10858 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.75@3.25 
German Pattern...... “ro. $5.0005.50 
Double Cut, makers? lists. 
5085 @50&10% 
Hollow Augers— 


DEINE. ciceccason.cxtcaseaseae 
Uni Sivas ae 


Steere eewees 


Posn'P Augers ‘and Bits— 


Pbbierewetsebbscauscets 64cae% foresee . 
Snell's : 


Siena: shiuieeptecmiescnaeeand 40% 
Ulommediet’s -. +++ 15H 10@G158i 08108 


I noice cipitenandacasaeta -40@40&5% 
Aw! Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 

gro. $2.75@3.10 
ered gro. pian 

Pa y~ --9T0. 66@70e 
inhandled, Patent. TO. 

atch dle Shouldered- gro 3 


Sera 
Handled, Com 44.00 
Handled, Socket. momar, $a 00 


Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 


feu gai best brands.$6.00@6.25 


First rae renee tops. 75 
“ne nan He "2 05.25 

Rest Gualis Sé6aénececsode . 
fe Sap Banal ies. sh06 


Axle Crease—see Grease, Azle. 


i 







Rival, # ecccce 
20% | Taplin Mtg Co.: 





Common ant Caliend, saaes B. éc 
ee eee 


Baiances— 
Sash— 
Caldwell new UsB...200+serscecreseoese BOS 
Puilman 624¢% 


‘Spring— 


% 
babe Beng pry: Light Pian Balauces.. a 
Chatillon Straight Balances...... pried 
Chatillon Circular Balances . posta 
Cnatilloa’s Lae | MNS sees. cotes ccecece 30% 


Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb., per Ib... 
4@see 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °82..... = 
80@30Ek. 


Chattillon’s No. 1..........006- erecececs 30% | H 


Chattillon’s No. 2.........0.se0+ os eveeee 40% 
st peaters— Egg— 

tandard Co.: 
— 6 Steel Handle Dover. ® gro. $6.50 
No. 10 Cast Handle D »ver..# gro. $8.00 
No. 10 Stel Handle Dover.® gro $8 00 
No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel Handie, 


i... oo 5. 00 
coveccccccoccccceGhUhO 


e 
No. 50 Small Family size.......... 50 
No. 100 Regular F: —_— size... ~~ 
No. 102 Regular Family size, ‘tinne 


No. 150 Large Family size........ $5.40 
No. 152 Lurge Family size, tinned .. 


17.0 
Lyon’s, Standard ize......... R Pa, 1.75 
onder (S. 8. & Co.)......e08 # gro. $7.50 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith— 
Standard List. ....eece+s++-70Q@70&5% 
Inch.. 30 32 3h 36 38 40 ) 
Each.$3.70 3.95 4.55 5.10 5.70 6.56 
ra Length: 
Each. $4.25 4.85 5.40 5.95 6.80 7.95 
Molders— 


nch.. 9 10 11 12 th 16 
= "$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.60 | 3 
Hana— qi 

Inch.. A 


6 9 
TM e+ 90175 95 4-50 5.00 575 a7 
Bolle” Cow— 
Ordina: 


See eeeetteerese 





Gong, Yankee............... 
Howe, 7, & E. Mfg. cece 
Lever and Pull, Secon poceces *388144&10% 


Hand— 
Hand Bells, Semepeeniatcr 10% 
Soe eos SES: iz 10% 
| aes Secccoee Segoe og 
Miscelianeous— 
lb. 24@2%e 


50410@60% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs..... 70% 


Belting 
Rubber— 
ee peRRES. «eeveee20k10Q75% 
tandard. 10@70% 


oon ienn i 


High Gradeé.....2...0+s0008 Wo Franklin Me 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
—< River Tire Benders and ee 
Troi & Bait’ G soveneresees atinee 
dard’s Lightning Tire Westen 
40@50% 


Bicycle Goode— 
Lane’s Cycle Hang 
Jonn 8. 

Chain 





Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—See Holders, 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners —See Faz- 
teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 
Blind. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common + teneeens 


ens Star Brana Self rac 


Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. 


50&1 
lepe’s Patent Automatic Lock and On 


Rae eee eee ee see sees eeee es eeeeseee 


Junior 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron.. sepacoceelll 
See also ptt Ke Hoisting. 


Board — 
an 3 ie 8s, Stove 


NC. cevees see eereesseegre - 80% 


Crystal and Embossed. eT 


i Machine, &c.— 
Common, list Jan.30, °95 .45&5@60&10% 


0 | Norway Iron, $3.00, list er (e+ 


15@75410% 
Phila. Eagle, $9.00 lit 
£10@ 75410858 


Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30, "95. ceccccvoee 


50B5 @50k 10: 
Machine, list Oct. 1, °99..5.......... - 


Nore.—Jobbers’ = i y~- 
now generally iower than 2 manufactur- 
ers’. 

Door and Shutter— 
Cast . tren Barrel, Round Brass 


ERERe0.c00 Re : = 2 
Per doz...$0.38 .86 45 .67 .80 
“Te Saye ‘Spring ery : 


8 
FP GOB. Accccee $1 0 1.25 i 75 
oc marry aea a omer paces 


tories $0.85 120 igo 


0% oat ‘aoe Shutter, ives cae 1 


NCN...000 Wi ddcde 10 
CY G0S.....20- $0.80 1,15 


be eben 6 6 8 
Por don $046 50 .61 .70 1.28 
Wrought Barrel .....+ +-70B10@75&5% 
mr rought ‘* Bronzed. ods a 
pouanhe Flush. B, K,.60@10 
Wrought Shutter.. iicioeivanoess 
Wrought [ows Week.. «+. 50@50£10% 
eet 50@ 508 10% 
bt = DGOP. cicee cee tiie 234&108 
Stove and Plow— 
Saneoceds ces coapaecce we 


SE cesueecnn see 


Common.... «see 0 ob7 7 
merican 5 — 


poner I ttt 16, ’84. 70% 
Eagle tla ti fist Oct 1 6, 8A... sen Sie 
tate, list Feb. 43 ds. scocennetl 


> 





e Co.: 
5 em list Oct. 
le Phila., list Cet, 28. 7:7 ae 7 


Port Chester Bolt & Nut Company 
Empire, list Feb. 28, ’83 





J 


Keystone Phila., list Oct. S nee eetee igs 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. °84.......... 


J 
Bolts are} j 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, as > with sane: 


ER ccccce 1 

Per doz... $8.50 4.50 5.00 6.60 
Inch ...... iting Se 2 2% 
POE PIR iah csnanesae $7.50 10.26 


Enterprise te. Co. No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each...... 25@y0% 
Boring saiNcediniin-tis Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Boxes, Mitre— 


Braces— 
ila Braces are sold at net 


Common Ball, American. .$1. Jom. 20 

iy Spee ea tee &10% 

Fray’s Genuine S a tY eeand 5 

—_ No. 70 to 
indus csnscidavunencsasdeece an 50&10&5% 


50&10@b60% 
‘Sie 


oni 
Cast on ion... apron 708 10% 
Wrought er sense 10810@75% 
Sten 80% 
Broken Cases.......cceccccccecess 7581 0% 
Bright Wire Goods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
i = 

werel! eS wagsececevccecee 70@70&10% 
“Buckets, Well and Fire— 


Bucks, Saw— 
nee peti # gro. $22.00@$24.00 


Bull Rings—seo Rings, Bull. 


we tts. list i S90. 26 
Wrrouane lst Sep. picdiiads PE 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad........... acne 
Fast 2 Foti nnrve n= Pay Res m 
— ot eereee tree 
eebe ssoccecseiaEEaE 708: 10% 
Tone a Ei 


sess e O69RR5Q70010% 

i iament -665445@70810% 

fe "NomJovber® often undersell manu- 
Wrought Steel— 





7085 
Reiog 





nside Blind 


Bronzed Wrt. Nar. a 
Bu 50810@504104&5% 


EB. ccccccccccees 
Cages, B Bird— 
"$000, 8000, 1100 series... ee 


1200 
= Lata and 900 series...-/ 40% 


‘a0, Sreeeeeseeeees «40. 
mic} 00 series... sues eocece ee ST 
Ca ipers—See Com 


Calks. Toe and ‘Heel— 
Blunt. .ccccccccccecces PCr 


Sha IS ie nper te — 

Per s’ Blunt peace acne tebanseves 

Perkins’ Sharp.......+-+sessseces 

Can Openers—‘ee Openers,Can 
Cans, Cathe 

Buffalo Pattern: 


14.60.95 
Tlinois ee. #2 40 #3 0 0 *8 
Iowa Pattern... 2.4) 3, - 5.78. 3S 


20 ta, 

New York Patt’rn3.00 4.35 i, We 

Baltimore P-tt’ra3.10 4.45 4.70..83 
Cans, Oil— 


0 | Galvanized Blue Band, 1-gal.. ; ¥ doz. 


2. 
8. 8. & Co., ohm po Family ontie 
faucet, 3-gal. ¥ gro. $54; 5-gal., 


Heer eeweoreeeee 





#4 
— lon—- 
spr aici te 





G. om 
Musket...... © eeeeuwr eter 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00........000.. 58 


Sb ne be nt Bn nc a Sin ae 























| 
f 


pectic Ne ees 


sp anos tntacenaominantens = 
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B. 1 Oaps eee rs Monitor Pollet. cco ¥ dom, $809 | NOteneeeeese- ot Beads” 
on eeehepenee ..# doz. $10.00 


Carpet Stretehers~ 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 







& B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd.....$1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. . $1.122@1.18 
Blank Cartridges: 
$2 C. % 95 60. .ccc- cevccecccceLOP5$ 
38 C. F., 37 09 sanouvoonovers rae 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50.......00 «++-L0G5% 
S$? cal. Bim, G3.76...cccescccscce 10&5% 
Central Fire ...... . 25% 
Pistol and Rifle.......--+ 15@5% 
Primed Sells and Bullets. 155% 
Rim Fire Sporting...... é aon 
Rim fire, Military.....++++ o» 1L5&5% 
Casters— 
, ae 2¢ 
ee «+ CO@10% Ses © 
Plate, part Brass. ...50410% yg" Pe 
Philadelphia........ 60&10% “6 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). ...... 59@10% 
Payson’s Anti-friction en TO&10% 
Payson’s Anti-Friction Truck,, ..70&10% 
Standard Ball Bearing............ o+eee4dE 
Tucker’s Patent, low list.. errr 3154 


Cattle Leaders—_ 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain— 

American Coil. Full Casks: 


8-16 % 5-16 %% 7-16 4% 9-16 

8.75 685 5.85 5.00 485 b75 65 
54 a4 % 1inch. 

4.55 4.60 4.40 4.40 cents per lb, 


Less than Cask lots add 4@‘%c per lb, 


German Coil, list July 2h, °97 


604 10@ 60k 10e-i08 | 


German Halter Chain, list July 24, 
- , See 


— rik det and Fancy Chains. 


"SO. cree a em | 


a Ghatn, list July 10, * 





—, bbseassnppeeene ee ae 5@60% 
pantesesnunesevacess® 5025@ 60% 
Gal. Pu Pump Chain,........1ba 54@5%e 
Breast. Hitching and Rein Chains 
Covert Sad. WOrks,...ccrsoccceseccces 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Breast. eccces 852% 
Halter = j 
— 
Stallion 
Oneida Oomanuntt am 
Eureka Coll and Halter.. ~eeaneees 
Niagara Ooiland Halter:.. .60@60&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties 45&5@45& 1 ber 
Am, Coil and Halters. at 60% 
9 Am. Cow Ties.............. 35&5@4085% 
ire Goods Co.: 
DGe CRI... ccccsccccestenvescoscccced 69% 
Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain...” ++045% 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’, Blue............ gro. 5c 
Carpenters’, Red —.c002--0GtO- 352 
Carpenters’, White..........g70. 80c 


See also ‘Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—sSee Lines. 
Checks, Door— 


Bardsley’s........ oc cvecceeeeescscees 40&10% 

Columoia..... occcce Pocececcceresess 50&108 

BOUpss......ccesccccccce eeccces -60@60&10% 
Chiseis— 


Socket Framingand Firmer 


Standard List.........70&10@ 168 208 
Buck Bro. .......ceecceescceees sss 
Charlies Buck.. 


ee eeee ee 





Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers.....2. L0@5@L0&10% 
Buck Bros. ........-cccccce Sovccces eevee BOS 
Charles Buck.. coossoonseeae 
L. & IL. J. White, Tanged.. oecces 258558 
Cold—_ 

Cold Chisels, good quality lb. 1,@16c 
Cold Chisels, fair quality...... lb, 12c 
Cold Chisels, ordinary....... lb. 8@9c 

Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.09...... cocccneccedOe 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 

Combination Lathe Chucks......... 40% 


Drill Chucks, Patent ~ - 8 andard 30% 









Drill Chucks, New Movtel......... 25% 

Independent’ Lathe C ota otoud rte 

Improved Planer Cnucks.. . 20% 

Universal Lathe Chucks.. 4 

Face Plate Jaws......... . 85% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 

Combination.......... 008 cecvevvesess 4 

CQSAE DE aces scvccccccsceccvconsssveee 

Geared Scroll,.........++ Sovececcccece 80% 

. | Independent... eno ceseeee 40% 

7 Union Drill.. .30¢ 

Universal...... .40% 

Face Plate Jaw .358 

Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... privet os 
Adjustable, Stearns’ cescenccocvescer sect 
Cabinet, Sar ent’ aes b $0 stheaaneel ib 108 
Carriage Makers’, P., S. & W. Co..40&10% 
Carri = ede Sargent’s inte, betel gon tes 
Beaty, Parallel.........-+«.-++++ ig 
Lineman’s, Udica Drop Forg> . 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 

Cleaners, net sechis 
Star Socket, All Steel oz. $4.00 ne 
Star Shank. All Steel....® doz. $3.75 net 

Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Poster Bros......... ... soesecces-s+ sek 
New Have o. E Tool Co.'s... 40@40&5¥ 
Nic! Wehols Bros. Share 30%; Rd. hal, bd 
oe R. Piumb....... 

«oo 

a1. J. White..... 

ate woagp Meziie 

exible ne Company 


see eeuebe # doz. $7.20 


eseeces --60£10@ 608 104108 








Stewart's Patent.... 
| Clips, Axle— 
| Hagle and Superior 4% and 5-16 
inc. 651 fd 
Norway, Y “and 5-16 inch. 65@6 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware’ list ve sae Kerosene, 
Lever Bibbs, Racking, &c.).. 
608 10@6048 104 10% 
Coffee Milis—Sce Mills, Coffee. 
Collars Dog— 


Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list. . 40% 
Embossed,Gilt,Po e&Stevens'listS010% 
Leather, Pope &S vens’ list.....,...- 

| Compasses, Dividers, “sg 

Ordinary Goods. .. ...... 70810@75% 

Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
js, _. SSSR a Ree reretyet 65% 
Calipers, Call’s Patent nee ocen sch 
Calipers, Double. ++ 65K 104% 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside.. --65&10% 
SRDOEE, OFM. c06sc00 svcnvsen enexgall 60% 
OUREEEN, » cacnnceensncosssonccens 50&5¢ 

J. Stevens A, & T. Co..... ontccssees 25&10% 

| Conductor Pipe, Caiva- 
nized— 
' Carload, ZL. C. LZ. 
| Territory. Loose. Nested. 
| Hastern....6)@2585% 60k20k2\4% 
Central. . C0k2542 4% 604174% 
Southern... 60L2085% 608 15% 
S. Western. 60&20% 60012448 
Terms. 2% for cash. 
See also Have Trough. 
Coolers, Wator— 

8. 8S. & Co.: 2-gal., $14.00; al., 
$16.00; 4-gal. sg $18. 30; 6 nal s2koc. 
Coopers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 

Braided, Drab.......... - lb. 22 me 

Braided. White, Common, . .1b16 

Cable Laid Italian. .lb. 4 gs B, 6c 

Common India......... 84%@Ive 

Cotton Sash Cord, Tw ‘sted. -+-12@l16c 

Patent Russia............lb. 12 @18c 

Cable Laid Russia.......1b. 184%@l1k4c 

India Hemp, Braided......lb 14@15c 

India Hemp ......++.++.....lb. 10@12¢ 

Patent India..............1b. 10@12%c 

Pearl Braided, cotton ........% B 16 os 

Massachuse tts, White bbbésecsen¥e mt 20¢ 
Messnchusetts — oo hm 24¢ 

Eddystone Braided Cotton....... D 1n¢ 

ee ft Cable Laid Italian.....® Bb 18¢ 

Ossawan Mills 


na 


Crown, Solid Braided Ewete.. -BD 4 
P Giant, W: #D17 
Gable jie Laid Italian....... 


sence eee 


seceeeeceeees LOG 



















ble Laid Russian......... ecceeseeeel 4 

lable Laid India........cccorcsesseeeel Z¢ 

STE} <opentenbeneausteneeses 8¢ 

Phoealx, WRB. ccccvce. cv0scccccscnsec LOS 
4, Drab Cotton..........8 ® 

— Hemp. ane 31g 

White Cotton, Spot...# B 27¢ 

| ‘Dra b, oe. sovensoosetesoor 

ys * White, 3 é. cccescceccess LOS 

Drab, bre... we. 15% 

te, 30¢. 15% 





. 15% 
.. 15% 


Wire, Picture— 7 

Braided or Twisted ...... + 70@70k5% 

Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corn. 


Crackers, Nut— 
| Little -ian 


Cradies— 

SEE eeccccccceccscccecccblh 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, gross...5@6c 
Gaoee, 100 gro., $4.509$5.00, at fac- 
ory. 


' Metal Workers’ Crayons... 
Soapstone Pencils, round, 
BIURLEC., .. 20... vecrcecece 
Ro.ling Mill Crayons..... “ar. $2. 4 
Ra lroai Crayons (compo 
gr. 


. $2.50 xR 
at or R 
gr.$1.5 


Case lots 


See also Chalk. 
| Creamery Palls—See Pails, 
Oreamery. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy ........ # doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light.......... # doz. $6.50 


Crow Bars-—‘ee Bars, Orow. 
Cultivators— 
Victor Garden ..... avecers -»® doz. $10.00 


s— 
Cutter Gie 


Smith & Heminway i 
M eat— 


senna eens 


10 
$1.75 2.25 8.00 8.00 8'50 
Enterprise asda inte te ae ° 2587 #8 


Nos.. 
mages. 


14.00 _ $19.00 .00 
GOZ.....-.456 ee “salto & 10&1 ad 


se eeeereeeee 


Coney aig@siign x 
310 812 3 22 
Mxot, 408 TO $44.00 $74.00 $68.00 





0.00 
New Triumph No. Pie # doz. eke 
Weodratts, OOS cesses ssapesboenied i 


tee eereereee eeereeree 


Chadborn’s Smoked Beet Gut Cutter, gis.oo doz. 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Diss‘on & ang hl 
Sl aw, C rn Gra 


esteeee  seeees 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. ae 
Kraut Cutters ............... 50@50&1 se 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr....815@$18 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr... $200827 


Tobacco— 


All Fron, seem 
Ente: 


SRO ee ee eee eee ee weer neeee 


poise 
Appleton’s, # doz. $16.00................ 
S0e10@sdRIOEI 


PIs cacsrennnencovncsaxe # doz. $4.7 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger....40% 
lwan’s Perfection Post an Diguer. 


0z. $10.00 
a Post Hole we $10.4 
govecescsresepedesosecceccccs snes 60 
Samson, # doz. $34.00.. peceded #11294 


Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 


Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 


Drawers, Money— 


Teper. Pat. Alarm Till No. 1 
$18; No. 2, $12; No. 8, $11; No. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


$1.75 00 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.. ‘s -each — 


75 
Drills, Stearns’. a ps OK 
piers Ye Folie, each 


® dos. 
4, $12. 









10% 


Twist Drills— 


Standard List.............65@65@10% 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drills—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Dalooy"ad Screw Holder and Driver, # doz. 
Bue eee 
GRATRDIOR. «00050000 r0ccccce ceccsces 401 


Douglass } a SER seeanakauses e 20@20&1 0g 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle § atchet No. 3, $12. 00 oon 


ay & Parsons’ Ratchet............... 
Goodell’s Automati 
Boe106 1005081081085 

Mayhew’s Black Handle...............é 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ dbeios 
New England _pecanay RE 50&10% 
Sargent & Co. 

Nos. 1,50, 55 and 60. sae e 

Nos. 20 and 40.......... 66 Gab84&10 


—— ’s R. & L. Co.’s: 
a 88." Varnished Handles. ooo OORI OS 
No. opdnansbhbesnensecnneoonnes ED 


Sw 


- £10% 
Nos 25.85 and 48.2.0.22..7 8081081 04 
Eave Trough, Galvanized 


Territory. Carload. LC. L. 
Eastern... 00.0. 75015% 75@:10% 
Central...o00..-75KI2Z4% = 75B7TR 
Southern,...... 75H 10% 755% 
S. Western..... apes 0% 75% 
Terms, 2 | for cas 
See alsv Bechasior Pipe. 
E gg Beaters—See Beaters, Egg. 
omen 1 to 54 to Flour, CF 
hegre. aangre. a 
Kegs...---- Ib. hee c 
¥4 Kegs ....1b. 4c bye 3340 
4K «eed. § C Skee $c 
10-Ib ns, 10 
in one ae 6 ke be 
10-1b.cans, less 
than 10 ‘1.10 € 1 ¢ 8c 


Enameled and Tinned 
Ware—sSee Ware, Hollow. 
Escutcheon Pins— 





See Pins, Escutcheon. 





h, $6; 4-in., $7.00 6-in., $9. 405 | 


we g 


Screw Driver Bits.......... # doz. 50@70¢ 





Extractors, Lemon J 
—See Squeesers, Lemon. ne 


F asteners, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s ..... ooe-ccceseee so BORLIE 


Faucets— 


Cork Lined.......... Oks 
Metallic Key, Leather Li epenees 


Ogio 
B. & L. B. Co.: 


and Shut 

Peortons Tin + aa 

Boss Tin Key......... 508 

eet ie Key. ae 
e 

<a d Loc 408 











Os 
L. Cork Lined. . 
Reliabic Cork Lined. Seed 
Common Cork 1 Sots 
On eaeO Corl Gore ined. 60% 


Perfection ~ Ps “408 


ORE. ons cvcrecses secosessesccscces 60@60R54 


4 
Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced fist oonsg 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, # do 
rea ae ee wee 
National eet oy Hy doz. eséoi® x 
Felloe Plates— 


See Plates, Felloe. 


Files—Domestic— 

List revised Nov. 1, 1899, 
ae 70@75% 
Good Brands....... “TERE @ TEE 0c 
Fair Brands.........76@10&5@s0b5% 
Second Quality........ 802 10@ 80-25% 


Imported— 
“er Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 21, 








Fixtures, Crindstone— 


Net Prices: 

Inch,... 15 17 

Per doz.$8.80 3.55 $75 ifto Sts 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 


ox, $6.00 


Rd 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures,.......50% 
P., 8. & W. geescceves 


10" 
OO... 0006 1 
10s 


Hardware 
Sargent’s Patent......60&10@6021 





Fiuting Machines— 
See Machines, Fluting. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Fodder. 


Forks— 

Aug. 1, 1899, list, 
Hay, 2 tine....cecsscevee-cevsess 65% 
Hay, 8 tine.......sccccecvecsces 


Manure, 4 BEME 0000 -coccccccccces 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine. ...0++0....70% 






SPaAdinG.....-sccccccecrecccccs 5% 
Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato......ccscccsesesss 65% 
Victor, Hay........ ..70% 
Victor, Manure. .. T0&8% 
Victor, Header......-.+- 70&1246¢ 
Champion, Hay........... sooeseeee ae 
Champion, Manure. ...0....+e+ee0+.-TOK5S 
Columbia, Hay........ soneensen cocci 
Columbia, Manure ...+.ev0e easening aa 70% 
Columbia, 8 ~~ neue -70&10% 
Hawkeye v Bariey 4 4 tine ® doz. 

$5.00; Stine 86 


Plated. —See rg 


Frames— 
Saw— 
Red, Polished and stars = .doz. 
05 @$1.10 
i ne 75@80c 


opts Ice Cream— 
ats $1. bs 2.30 $.00 $90 
t. $1.40 160 1. Y ? 

Best, $1 25 1.85 1.70 2.05 2.65 3.50 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 180 1.75 280 2.90 
Frult and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— 


Per 1000 Feet. 


Py 





Triple Taped 


Gates, Molassesand oll- 
Stebbin’s....ceccecseeee+ ++ SOQSORIS 


Cauges— 


Marking, Mortise, ; sienna 


10@55ak 108 108 
’ sap eseccese 
Barrett’s Comb. neler om auge. . ‘7s@ias 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s t dow, 067507 


eeesessererees seeeerenee 







Wire, Br & Sharpe’s..++++-+v+00-00 
¥ le OTBC'S. ..«-ssee% oeeee cere 
Wire, Bom Wide. CO. scescore od 


th oH he 


ee 


ee 


QQQQQ BOOe6& bee Bee Or Or es ee 


=* ei 


—S Ge @ 


ak & 


Gbhh & COr 


i. -M--1=-h | 
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3.90 
3.50 
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cago Spring Butt Co.: , 
Cimiets— ees er sacar ang): , Memiioldback, Cast a compe Hooks ard Eyes: 
Noir Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.75 225 J. Bardsley 5 ae waesetaceney ou RIOR 70% 
, Metal, Assorted gro. oe “a Bardsley" 's Patent Checking..... 10% eable Iron... , L085 @ 70k 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Awe Lock 
Vood Handled, 2 es Bommer # ing 
ail, Wo neem tg Gate and Doovs Hook............ 60&10% 
Spike, Wood Handled. Asso y nw Cyieeso “ens Butt Co: ofl Seach Bevke ase ‘Bench Stops. ret 
9 Fe ee eh at | I Te ec scccccncs cscs ee hf CIID. o0cccccccccccscccecceccece % Cc 
ae ee Garden City igi Hioiise:."““gog | 3 | Corn Hooks See Knives, Corn, 
Class, AmericanWindow | Czar Ball Bearing. # doz. pair $8.50 Triple  —eaatsiapbaihageten tesa ole Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
os t Ne 18, 1898 No. 10 Roller Bearing. .«doz. pr. 5.50 Coleman Hdw.Go.: °*" er eeeree ° n 
Ry - ‘ No. 20 Roller Bearing -doz. pr. 4.50 Champion Woldback...® st. $10.00 | cannennee~ 
Small Jo 's from store: ER edsanesensresccsienese Re + $9.50\° See Shoes, Horse. 
EEE S0k2 iS Mn Mh nnccboccedecancesees soeae108 Ab 
—... ae to s0e204 niga eee ¥ 5.300013! Hose, Rubber— 
’ ith e . Ah | SOME Obs cocvcceetreccececcsce 0008! ° - "y 
ag? oo Jobbers or Factory eee pastor, New Model. :.. 4089 Matchless ‘Pivot. (.200.200022. partied Ee pnd ra sats L¢@ Sie 
Garloads. Single Strength........908| Govered:---s---+- me Pobique, Bui°kcung......s0@s0ass|£| $Pty Standard .....2 ft. 54@ 6 ¢ 
Carloads. Double Strength. . -90@10% | Special. aggaeestseeereseeene nes Stover Nfs. oe - ply Standard...... ft. “ue 6%4c 
Clue—Liquid, Fish— Lagrnense Sees.: 604 Ideal, No. 16, enn g = Bextra aig aR He. e se@ "He 
Shssteacaws dace coieose5Uute 55 | 5 Pe ae atte 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Sve. | _ Storiin Ideal, No. 4....e+.ceee0e0. # ar. $9.00| g oti Oh Grades ft 9 ail 
' McKi Mfg. Co.: 8 | Cotton Garden, isaoa coupled : 
ist B, Cans (% pts., pts., gts.)..... No. 2, Standard, $18......... 6010 | d %| Low Grade...’ ft. suQue 
Lis / o 
834@/8% 0. 1, Special, $13..........- 60&10% | > Fair quality... ......0-..006 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25@45% Stowell } fg. and Foundry Co.. ons o 38 |S Good Saree hag Sana ae ; < pt 
PTReR ECO eee) Meee eee eee ees) a 
—See Pots, Glue. Car Door. .33 2 
Glue agg aed Friction 808 =| foun =! Iron ne 
se = ean agg eS SB aveecesrecs scan cxcacesnsendl s— 
Panne Grade, ceases — Interstate... .ssse..ss+.----DORIOE S aaa — # gr. $9.00 - From |, to 10...... detasale PAGS Ke 
dere ame: Matchiess............ ee NST 50&10% | @ ye eno er eevene sees 3 } Dig Sato sake hovdaie >. aa 
® doz. 82.00: 5D. 2 BUSED, ...cecccccceeesees esse DOKL ron nzges-— NOeKe 000 ¥e 
ST balls. # doz., $2.00; 5m, $3.00; Parlor Door. megs ¢ Strap and T Hinges. é&c., list Mar. Chinese Sad...... pease ae 384@Ac 
25 » wood pails... ee ® doz. $12.00 Railroad... se seseeeeee sees % 15. 5. 1898 : drs. 3 per set: a 
*g Ever’ .10-D pails, o ad ic) “ght Strap Hinges..6 ea 5 
Dixons ev oriasting; i in bxs mJ doz. 1B LPs Steel. eee. eT 500. pare Heavy Strap Hinges. me) 85@$1.00 78@93e 95@1.10 89@1.08 
Zenith for Wood Track. . 


Crindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. 


Cun Powder-—See Powder. 


H ack Saws—See Saws. 
Hafts, Awi— 


Peg Patent, Leather cae 7 9a 05. 25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Fe -$1.50@1.60 
Saddlers*, Brace Ferrule. -$1.35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON, .ocerecees ++. $1.25@1.35 
Brad, COMMON... ++00006.81.50@1.75 


Halters and baccondtl 


Covert te. Co., Web....... ose reer 
Covert Mfy. Co., Jute Bor + -45&2% 
Covert Mfg.Co., Si: “"'30&2% 
Covert’s 


Cai 
's Saddlery Works, 38 st, W-b.. 
ays 


vert’s lery Works B, Loathereos 104 
Covert’s Saddlery Wor! ks, Jute... .60&5% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Sisal, s ead 6 
Covert’s Saddlery Wor ce, Manila.. et 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Cotton... 


Hammers— 


Handled emer 
Heller’s Machinists’............ 0&5% 
eee, 3; 8. 8i: a5 1.50, 




















_ gp eS epapaniagge | 
Pecos, Stow & Wilocx. ...25/2/140@40a58 
Myton A A. E: Nail. 4 

sans 

Engineers and B. 8. reuees 00818 





A song 
AE. & A. E., Bell Face Nail... ttt 
Siniea snl Tienes. 

t's C. 8. New List, woe 000 4d5@ 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
$lb. and under...lb. L5c 
$to5lb .... meee ~ 
Over 5 lb 1b. 30c 
a —aener prices sometimes 


inson’s Smiths’......9/4¢@ 100 Ib. 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons 








Teyioe SS & Boggis Foundry Co.: 


Vapereseemnknnebes 50@50&10% 
Van Waegouet & Williams Hdw Co.; 
American Trackless, ...... 3344&1 0s 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
Bike Roller Bearing ........ 60&10% 
C. J. Roller Bearing.......... mae 
Cycle Ball Bearing...........-+.+ 50% 
LL Ze Roller a Deecucusen 60&10% 


-50&10% 








Wilcox Dwarf Roller -. ‘£106 


WECOR-EVOB. .. oe sercccosas see 0&10% 
Wilcox Tandem Roller iateee 


O&10% 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing... “ 


Wilcox Trolley Roller Bearing..50% 
ba! Trolley Roller Bearing, 





AR Reape ET 
ss Menders—see 
Harne Menders. 


Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps-— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz. $1.10 


40&10% 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 


Wrought Goods. 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands.........+..... 40@10@50% 
Cheaper Brands... .50@10@ 50k 10k5% 
Note. Do Net prices often L 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Acme and Dixie Satter: 


NO.0.++s000: 1% 2 % Warre 


Doz. pair....$0. 0 65 .60 
Buffalo and Queen City Reversible 
Shutter: 
~. maeunsdesokeas® o % 2 


ee . 


Ill “e Porton - siyie ‘Shuiter : 3 
2 














See Police Goods. oeioas pA A} 
Handies— 1868 Dos. ji ge Blind Hing eer; 
Agricultural Tool Handles—| ™ 6 
Hoe, Rake, Fork, &c.........50210@60% | »DO%. PAir......- $0.80 1 . 146, sae 

Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.50@s50dse North n’s Automatio Biind Fixtures, w* 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— vance pevicnsineniones: 
ST vccencnenseees kechtonsetecinn 0&5% | Reading’s Gravity ...... voscencoege TORIOR 
Champion.......0+ {IIIa aba Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. See 6634&10% 

MEME Ds cnscenescensinensesoeee basash 50% | Sargent’s, Nos. NE? atelectasis 


Mechanics’ Tool a1 Handies— 
Auger, assorted... 60 
Auger, large... care. $555 00 


Brad Awl,.....0++.+.970, $1. 1.75 
Chisel Handles: - 


~ v coe Tarver larper 7608 one. 


. ass’d, 
1.60 1.75 ; la , 1.76 y 
if @$ a rge, $ @ $2.00 


Povegers lenge, atlaae oda 
pg EO AS oe ts 


Saw, Varnished, doz. 
Not Varnished. 


acta sso; Jack Bolted 
ack, z. : oe 
we 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolted.. 
70@75e 
Hangers— 


Sarn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, "Regular : 

Re 4 5 6 8 

Dow gto 145 1.80 8.10 8.75 

Barn land Pattern, 


entered 


Des......, ax's0 $100 9.60 8.35 








7: &10@70&10&10% 
Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
Acme, Lull & Porter..........65&10&5% 
Bufale Gravity Locking, Hos. 1,8 
Champion ‘Gravity Locking, Nc fo. ~ 75% 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos. 1, 8 -75% 





Tip Patte 
uble Loc 
Niagara = ity 
Vv 
ee * 65R10810% 
melealean Nos. 56, 60, 65 and 55...... 
5&10&5% 
Q.8 8. Lul Lull 8 & Porter....... 4 i010 108 
Nos. 060, 45 and 6ig. ........ 


10. 
Steamboat Gravity Loeking, No. 10, 


Stanl Steel Gravit; ae aoe 
Oy ls its $1.20... “ ooee ee ROX oe 
Gate Hin es— 

Gage mare . — 
Hinges with Latches. $1.90 2.50 ic25 
Hinges only.......... 1.80 1.55 8.20 
Latches “a 0.70 0.70 1.20 


“With Latch 


«eeeees0Z. $1.75@1.80 
-s0s.40z, § LAS 

Rewvate ay losing: 
With Latch. ....e0..d0z. 1.76 
Without Latch.....doz. $1. 1.85 
Werk L Lath r 

Lai tch es eeee - . 
ag 

On. .gTo. a 





Light T Hinges. ...50@10% | 


New Englan Pressing.lb.. 34@Ssi%e 


Heavy T Hinges...60410% 4) Soldering— 

Batra Heavy T Hinges... f eee Soldering Pe nat =f. 28@30c 
Hinge Hasps ........ | 79%@25% | Covert Mfg. CO........-ccecssee-2- 2OK2S 
—— *s Corrugated ies Pinkwe. 


70% 
Stauley" 8 Gor. Ex. ‘Heavy T. 
6634% 
Nore. pihanoe in base discounts. | 
Rolled Plate................ 7100 Baie ack Screws—See Screws. 


Screw ae “6 to 12 in. ip 3% Jacks, Wagon— 
and Strap. 


Pinking Irons.........«..d0z. 50@60c 














Covert Mfg. Co., Steel..... ccececee eh SR2ZE 
Screw Hook and yay : p ERA ERE SE a eS D8 FR 70% 
SQL inch... saslcawieecre ¢ | il. L &B. te Common..... oreseee T0@T5% 
Sp-inch... i etinebede: 1b 6:4@684c | LOCKDOFE.....+--.00+. ssses+s nO@408108 
Bench vce cessce venues Ub, 8% @8%4c | Lane’ nS weenonavessteonecounscsensg UR 
vo Ketties— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,......... etties Plain. list Ji 
soc 60810464 | Brass, Spun in, list Jan. 10, °99 
Grub, list Feb. 28, 1899... Se@poee ton ' : 15@: 
BGE Mle WONED vee sncnseneceses 356% | Enameled and Tea—See Ware, Hollow. 


Knife Sharpeners- 
See Sharpeners, Knife. 


Knives- 
Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 


Hana 

Aug. 1, 1899, List : 

ield and Garden.........+...75@8% 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.. 


70k 
pad and Mortar.... _ roc tocbiox 


2% 
Cotton... ....s0000-70L10E1 SRLS 
Dick’s Butcher Knives........ .... Pre, 
Weeden eeccccccccece senssene ina Foster Bros. Butaber, £e bsiehew eine 808 
weeding... -.-. vere sand jobbers’ chois’ Bu OE EVO s co cccccocccees 
a diversity of Viate and ton eal at net Mey ond Guns c aed Knives. 
orn— 
Madison Crucible Garden Hee., eecce beds Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, © Ce $3.25 
Crescent Catone sites Drawing— 
nm Mattock Hoe, # — 4.50 | Standard List........70&10@75&....% 
Sprouting Hoe, § # doz. woes Adjustabie Handle. 
Dixie Tobacco “Phx dOg | Bradley’s-...-.-- ea 
’ 
Kretstnger's Cut Easy, per dos. TORRE oo 
ee 60%] 1. & I. J. White.. es 
Hog Rings and Ringers— Cautelo’s Folding Sevccce eecccece 50@5 & 5S 
See Rings and Ringers. Hay and Straw— 
Hoisting Apparatus— Blinward.......,....ccccccscscees 5.75@6.00 
See Machines, Hoisting. Frvan’s Sickie dge........@'dos. $11.52 
Hollow Ware— Minci 
See Ware, Hollow, no et 
Holdere— CCC Baa BO een nese nce innerne nes ® gro. $15.00 


Buffal 
- Smith's, # doz., Single, $2; Double. Mba508 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 45&10% Miscellaneous— 
File and Tool— 


Farriers hat CBS 
Nicholson File Holders and File Han. Wostenholme’s ....... 25 


Knobs— 


sag Cage, Beeg. PO return tere 
Bianca iae Ramet it onmsos | Door seria nepal ee don 
Sroehes Lane Beowstte. 7°" pnseme Door, Zor. Nobel a hia oa toe 10@3.20 
Clothes Line, List — 


psa Wood Door, Shutter, & 
5H10@658108108 |} 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’ 
GoatandHat Resdine 7 ' 


Coat and Ha’ ont’ “tisk st 


Goat and Has | Hat, W Wrighteville oi ORI O8 Ladies— Melting— 
ae eee 
‘Woe Le & 6. Wye OO-- SOSDRE ETT TT 


0&10% 
Beli enon woos ore rageeseecees Reading. malas 
Atlas, Coat and Hat’.:: = 0 SOE Bergen’... sa0alog 
Cc ess... vuncentateddes cee 
+f bar. ~ ~sepupeeinonn 


Ft. 





Re eereseee 








pv ontereal 


POCO eeeeeeeeeseee + see 














jnow’s FaEENW A oo nseooennese-- OORIOE 











sctvssstorsecese 4O@40K10% 
panes | aint, Tea, 
pdesvusnases sececwneunasanl lar esee- OZ, $4.00 
B.B.. MOEN EA 

FB se Ohist ind’ q anos | 3 ng Tubular... .doz. $4.25 ee A 


onan  Chiet and Oxar.........50810% doz. $h.#1 
i ets a a eee 


Wrought Iron— 
Boz, or Case, Octagon Steel.... Bull’s Ag Police— 


doz. $2.10@2.20 





Picture “T. as. Mfg. _ te 4 
Tassel, T. & 8. Mfg-Co... 50&10% 
Wroughe Staples Hooks, &e.— 
See Wreught Goods.| Latches, Thumb— 
Miscellaneous— Roggin’s Latches 


Bush, Light, doz. ard — 


Grass.......Nos, Sil poy % 96,20 


BDO cecccvocces 050 60 1.76 #00 
Common. he 


Potato and Manure sososoce is 
Whifletree 


Oe COCOT OC COT EOF eens 


Lawn Mowers— 
See Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders, Cattie— 


Sree . 





pi it ih na Na nS 


ess eeee GOR, S5C@LEc 


| 
| 
! 
j 
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Lemor Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 


Dickson: 

JIS ee ¥ 100 ot 2 
Other sizes, Iron ...........%.... 70& 
Other sizes, Gress se Bronze cinch : ‘% 
KCOISIO .......020eeeeeeees es 0@60&10% 
‘ayson’s: 

Solid Grip Nos. 613 and 644, # rte 00 
Bronzed Iron..... .... pevnvanepeseel 70% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Noz.. 20 
100 feet..... eusouse $3.50 2 "5 225 
SS gee eee” 1.75 

Ossawan Millis. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... .. 83 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5 ........-.+ 33 
anver ake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 
Di nniecueussépvannsebauenhinesenene oe 
Locks, &c.— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks........ 8P4@33 48748 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. } 


Beating Hardware Co..,....--+++..+. .40% 
b MEE. Ov cccvensepes onnnnss 4f& 0% 
as. 4. & Go lars . 40@40&10% 


Siaymaker-Barry Co.............+ 30@35% 





Snow's VictOr.........ceeee++++0eD0K1LOS 
Elevator— 
ere copcecccese 83445 
Padlocks— 

Wrought Iron, list Dec. 3, °97..... 
70@ 70 10% 
Colter, &. B. Od... .cccecsvecsoccced 
R. & EK. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and ‘case bon 
BR, BR, BOD. nccncccccccscsessvcconegssceed 40% 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch’s Bronze and Brass.........- ones 
Fitch’s [ron... 
ves’ Patent......... Pperinntticn 
Payson’s Perfect........  ses-sereeseee 
Payson’s Signal teow RR 
MORAINE, «0.000 c000cccccecees voi Gales ror 
M achines— 
Boring— 
Without Augers. 


Upright. Angular. 
-$4.25 No.1 $5.00 
. 3.75 No.2 38.38 


Improved No. 3.. 
Improved No. 4. 
Improved No. 5.. 


Jennings’.......... 2.50 3.00 
Millers’ Falis...... ....- 4.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Swan’s, No. 600.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 
Hoilsting— 


Moore's Anti- Friction Differential Pul- 
REE Ee 30% 
Moore's Nand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20% 


Washing— 


Wayne American, 
# doz. $27.00 
em Star, No. 2, # 


doz 
Bt. Louis, No. 41, # doz.: 60.00 


Wahete- 


senwedl “ls @50 
Tinners’, Hickory and Seen 


-- -60@55c 
seveseees BORLOS 


~ 
S ® 
ss s 
lots 10¢ off, 


freight al- 
lowed 


Carload 


seee ee +8 Feesesees eeee 


doz 
Fiber Head Stearns’.... 


ts— 
Ma Door— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.)...cceccce-cees 10% 


Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899.....4.....65Q65&10% 
Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 
Milk Cans—Sce Cans, Milk. 
Mills— Coffee— 
Box and Side, list Jan. ae 
Net prices are often oo oe 


on some 
goods ~ gna are lower tran above 


discounts. 
Knuterprise Mfg. Sis iit Jan. 17, 93. 208 





National, list :: s Spabenenp ahmiehel 

* Parker’s ‘Columbia ey Victor. . ‘bk 10% 
Parker's Upright............ . 8081 10@40% 
Swift, Lane Bros.......... encesesccccoss 3Us 


Mincing Knives— 
pee Knives, Mincing. 


Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
see D:awers, Money. 


owers Law 
et prices ny ie quoted, 
12 Ih 16-inch 


coccecess - $1.75@ $2.00 
ssa 3.00" 886° 3 50 8.75 
High Grade 4.00 5 
Peancy! and Continental 601 47 

p ey 7 Mernbbses s4nshonasel 70& 
penseeses sseerecesees CORSE 

































Philadelphia : { 

Styles M..S.,C., K., T...ssssssses goniog| ‘Roasting and Baking 

| 2 tO erent &1 Rezal, S.S. & Co., ® Sen. , Nos. 5,$4.50; 

Style E, Low Wheel.. «+ +e--80&10% 10, $5.00; 20 $5.50; 30, $6.00 

Style FE, High Wheel. 108108 Simplex, ® xro., wo * 40, $30.00; 50, 

Drexel and Gold Coin, iow lst......0% | $34.50; 60 $39 00; 140, $33.00; '150, 

$37 50; 160, $43.00, 
Paper— 

Nais- Building Paper— 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. Per roll 

Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. Rosin Sized Sheathina: yt ee. 

List July 20, 1899.. Ne 80&10% Light wt , 20 sq. ft. to lb. OLE 

Hungarian, Finishing, ister-| Medium wt., 12 sq. ft. tulb........ 

ers’, &c. See Tacks. wont 65 

Heavy wt., extra quatity.$0.95@1.05 
Horse— ee Grades Water Proof ons 
No.6 7 8 9 10 ES ert 
REG isecsen “abe 23¢ 22¢ V1¢ 21¢ Denfenine Feit, 9, 6 and By: 
c 16 soens a ene. Xn 
SB Ken 22c/2Be Dae Bee 21 21¢..-408 | York Haven Waterproof Sheathing e 
Champiain....28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ 5@ 
Maud 8. .....25¢ 28¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢...50% Tarred Paper. 
eponset..... 23¢ 2l¢ 2¢e 194 nal 
Putnami ......23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.38%46 | {Ply (roll $00 sq f1.),ton.$85 00@40.00 
Standard..... Q8¢ 2ie 2e¢e 19¢ 18¢...40% 35 vy, sq. osvnnces scares 
Renee 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 186. ply, roll 100 sq. =” siccuveowcel 
Vulcan ....... 23¢ 21¢ 2O¢ 19¢ 18¢..... Sand and Baery- 
25H108 | Vist Dec. 23, 1899. .50810@50k 104108 
Picture— | see Trade Keport. 
1% 22% 3 3%in, | Parers— 
Brass Head. 45 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. | Apple— 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. | ileal — 50 
seveseerssees veeeeees 4 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. | Bonanza. # dos. ge 00 
pends... * 4 fee 
— ureka, vo, ~-.-€ac 5 
Nut Crackers pomlly aire saassuetnl 2? aos. $12.00 
~» i) £3 Ci~ Star...ccccce . . 
See Orackers, Nut. Hudson's Ho-king Table..." ¥ dow’ $6.60 
mproved Bay State # doz. $27. 00@30.00 
uts— ew Ligh fning. shaesninaeaiad # doz. 
Nut N 50 
Reading 72.. "doz. $4.00 
Cold Punched. op | Turn Tani dor $580 
0 he 
a Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard.  & White Mountain.. # doz. $4.00 
exagon, plain.......+++ Oc Potato— 

Square, plain......... - “$90 A410C | gang one ® doz. $5.50 

Square, C. T. & R........3.70@3.90C White Mountain.............# doz. $4.50 
exagon, CT.&R.....- " 

Hot Pressed: Paris Creen— 

. rs., U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. | Arsenic, kegs or casks........l0. 18 ¢ 
WANS. svcccecccccessoees 50@4.50¢ | Kegs, 100 to 175 W......2... .. 1d. t+ 
Hexagon... .s.2ccc- cose b0@h.700 | Ke 8, 1h, 28, i er coccecslD. Ihc 

Nore Tapped Nuts are now 2-10c. | Paper boxes, 2to5lb........-lb. Ue 

higher than ve. | Paper boxes, 1 lb.........---... 15 ¢ 
Paper boxes, i Sony ee Y Oe 
| Paper boxes, 44 1b....  ...... ib. 17 ¢ 


Oakum- 


Best or Government ., 


| Picks and Mattocks— 


..Ub. 534 List Feb. 28, 1899...........65@65@10% 








ROR eeerens 3 . lb. hdc 
v. 5. Navy. ane ioe ... 4c! Pinking Irons— 
umobers’ Un oon pd | i % 
In carload lote 140 1b. off f.0 6. New| _ 50° trons, Pinking 
York. | Pins— 
il Tanks—See Tanks, Oi. Escutcheon— 
° | Brass icbvihswiienhe + 22+ COQ@60RS5S | 
Oilers— | Tron, list Nov. 11, °85...... ..CO@6085% 
Brass and Copper........ .0&10@50n' Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Tin or Steel ........ 608 1081 70L5% | Factory Shipments. 
a Co ccersesses e. 5@65s | Standard, 2-6 in.......... 
Mate HL No. ™ why He. dog | | Extra Heavy, 2-6 in.......50@1 
€ 0. HE « OZ. itti i 
malleable, ones” We” fet tern 6 ENS ancaxses eecceceess COQOOR1O“ 
Wilmot & Hobie ite: Go 70g 70a10¢ | Plpe, Wrought tron— 
c Factory Shipments. 
seo an | List February, 1899. 
French... 2.00000 weecccces doz 35c | Plain and Galvanized: 
Iron Handle......... +-+».doz 25@27e Carload lots...... vered 
Sprague, lron Hdle..per doz 35@40c Less than carload lots. . oy % 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $17 ‘5@$8.09 Screw and Socket Casing,. sean win 4x 
National, ® G6O...+..+++0..- 2.00 Inserted Joint Casing........ 324485% 
Stowell’s ...... Sintaenseunl ha. 40@45: Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing. . 
PP ‘Planes and Plane Irons— 
acking— 
vA Wood Planes— 
ubber— See ee LOk2 4 @LOk5s 
Standard, jair quality.. - - 70&10@ 75% j neon Oriret quality.. sire 
Inferior quality .......+...75&10@80% bd 10@45h1085% 
OO rr 60L5@E6V& 105 “4 Bench, Second quality........ a 
Jenkins’ Standard, ¥ DB 80¢....25@25& 10@50#108-5% 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) 
Miscellaneous— apetetwe.— 
American Packing......... meek." ina Plamen cig Si 
Cotton Packing............18@1he lb. Iron Planes 
Italian Packing........104@11e lb. | Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co).. ........ 
Rr cocneed $@sr4c ib. 50&10@50810&10% 
R ‘Packin 8c lb. Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10% 
ussia J-n-veereees AP@ | Migcellaneous rane’ Se luakes eh. 
Paiis— ont & 10@008 


Creamery— 


Plane einai 
8.8. & Co., with guuges.. No 1 $6.50; 











Wood Bench Plane Irons. . 85@35@5% 
No, 2, $6.75 @ doz. ce RE et SABRE Sh, 3S. 
I ons nanenecsaenadl 
Galvanized— Stanley i & L. Co.. “sonlogsteinnios 
Inch.. » 2» a | LS. WiM0...000ccecccece -- 20&5@25% 
Water, Standard, menanien as Plates— 
POcccgexenah:sses 00 $29.00 Felloe....... 1b. 34@334c 
ater, Regular .. 19.00 22.00 25.00 seit Sealing Pie Piates (S.'S. & Ae e 
Water, fest: 22.00 25.50 28.00| Gos. $2.00. ............seeceee eoeccesee 
Sear? 00 $8.00 35.90\ Pilers and Nippers— 
ell, QTO....++++:+ 27.00 29.00 81.00| Button Pliers........... 65L10@ 70 5Z | c 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
Pans— aie 6 tye $1.86Q91.46. 1.45. hg 
Dripping— vit? 75 $2.00 $85 $3.76 
P. I Pulers, BO .cccssecscccosscd 83: 
Fry— | aa ers..... + sesereeseeeseess 30k Pelican, 
Standard List.............76@10@80s m City Feace Pliers... 2.2... : *"Shae 


| Heller’s Farriers’ Pincers and Toole... 
| et 2 pecan, 9: ? Ges. $12. 00.2 Soa3t 
-. &. & W. Cast Steel......... 0&1 
"'S.& W. Tinners™ one PMippers.™ 
Utica Drop Forge & Too! M0@4085s 
Fliers and Nippers. oT kinds ponaced 40¢ 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels 


Disston’a 


ToRl6ei0@7h ei 0&10&10¢ 
| Stanley’ s Duplex..... 25&10@2 
Woods’ Extension _——T ave 


Poachers, Ess” 


Byfiate Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz., 
No. 1, $7.20; No. 2, -00; 
$11 06; Ne i,$i4.50 HLF, oul 
Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb. papers.. lb. WA@ ihe 
| 4-lb.  hltmbaiiae @Il2 ¢ 
| 44-1. papers...... ..B. Ke aKS 


Pokes, Animal— 


Ft. Mad son Rawkeye.......® doz. 
Ft. Madison, Western........8 doz. 


Police Goods— 


Manu ufacturers’ Lists.... 
Tower’s 


Polish—Metal—_ 
Prestoline Li uld, No. 1 (36 pt.), ® doz. 


Pee tin Baale At): 99-78. Ae 
. 8S. Metal Polish tne 3 oz. boxes, s 
doz. 50¢; ¥ gr. 94 z DB boxes 
doz. $1.25; 1b oe] doz. 2.25" 
ey ay juid, 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
a eter Friend Metal Polish, # doz. 


ynn’s j Wilite silk 5, 44 pt.cans, Rdoz.$1. 50 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 cans 


D 10 
Black Eagle, Liquid, }¢ pt. cans.. vd . 


doz. 75 
Black 3 ack Paste, % ® cans. pire 09 


625 
75 








Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00....... 
Joseph Dixon’s, # Kia $5.7 ~ SGieeionnel 
| DERORS PURMBBRMD, 0.0.0cc cccccccccces eb 
PTD sonaceaxane # gr. at +4 
m, # gr. $4.50 
Pcsrsnese r. 
SPE ncccnasesesese ; § = 8 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 4¢ pt. ro suinase 
a* doz. $1.50 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 » ee ” : st 
Wynn's Black Silk, = # doz. $1 


Wynn’s Black Silk. a4 box, @ doz.$0.7 

Wynn’s Black Silk, 8 oz. liq., # doz.f 
Poppers, Corn— 

Round or Square : 


1 tue. ccccccccess oe QO. $7 00 
1} seer ad 4+ 





$8.00 
Quincy Corn Po pec. 
$16.50; 2 qt. $14.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 











Pots— 

Glue— 
Baamedled......:ccce vee+ LOLI@LOE 108 
Tinned ....... ccorcccccces sesh Q@hOeis 

| Powder— 
In Canisters : : 
ae each 
Fine Sporti ng. 11b each...... cot 
Rifle, ~-lb. each..... phinteenienees 15¢ 
Rifle, 1-lb. each........... Chenavas 25c 
In Kegs: 
, 64-1b. kegs soccceccnsley 
Duck, 12%-lb. kegs...... ee 
Duck, 25-lb kegs......... coccce GOO 
Rifle, 644-lo MND, cnvcccccnnccectale 
Rifle, 18%4-1b. kega.....27.2....3s'35 
Rifle, 25-lb. kegs..... cocccccces Gee 
King yyy 
Haft Keg (12'4 6 bulk) --..7 Eo 25 | 3 
ait arter Kes 4 » bulk)... seve $5.98 2 
‘anister iB 'c a occctescsces 90 > 
ees mi Db 3 
ee 5.00/32 
sy 1 ® Canisters (25 - 
anak Senn Sige side wssand 
penis ® bulky e| eal 
adh cre eae | 5/5 
me Pound -$0.50! 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............. «+ -B0@254 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—sce Shears. 
Pullers, Halt- 
Crown, # doz. $18.00........... oeeeee DOS 
Crown Prince, # = $15.00......... 506 
NE none cssceccnsvensncncee 40@4-& 108 
D mond 8, ‘a: 2, “doz. $22.; No. 5 
alae, 5B, doz., $16.00; 3 m $15. ..40% 
Giant, No. 1 1; ‘¥ dos. $18; ‘Ko. 2, $16.50; 
a ssa ad" weteene eno OS 
Miller’s No. 3, per doz. $12.00. 





Sereno Ho" ee 













































































Jenmeny 18, 1900 THE IRON AGE 57 
Blair’s Rings. socecnceoess » 95.7200.00 cro Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s new Pat.45 
Pulleys— Blair’s ‘Ringers. coven ae 90@1-00 Barnes’ No.7 as. i 5¢ | Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00...... yas . 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid besoue 4 “® gro. $6.00@6.25 es’ Scroll Saw Blades """"" Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut, $23.00. 408209 
doz. $1.60@2.00 Won. $1. 00 1.10¢ A Ppa No. 5, Mill, $81.00... ...... eevee 40820 
9. 39 | ont A Power Scroll Sa’ No. 10, $15.50 40 
Fork. doa, $12.00. Anti-Petotion. 54a, | | Sinners, daa” - hod ay el bor ng attachmenr, $18: No. 11, $16.00.............. °40 
ust pace toe 6008104 | Raplt (tS mete 6. -00 soa borne art chment, $20...;,..208 Taintor Positive, ® doz. 818... ooe+ 0 608 
gapaaned Sue eeptee Rapid Ringers.........++.+++. Rogers, complete. $4.00.......0...15810% | Sharpeners, Knife— 
7 70e10k10g | Rivets and Burrs— Scale Bea ms— Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40....25@38%48 
Japantied Si ssaeeN ney ction 60% | Copper.......cccccccccceses See Beams, Scale. 
Stowell’s Dumb" — ction... | Tron or Steel : - Shaves Spare 
608108 | ninners’ Scales ’ 
Stowell’s Electric 


| ag pe Sid Ane 0 ay 72...60810% 


‘in., # doz., 20¢; 
eae 1 


Em oes soaitf in. 176; om. , 
teel Noiseles 
Grand ais ooveeel 34 in., 15¢; Zin ~ 







Tdeal No. 13.......00- 18¢ in.. @ doz., 20¢ 
Impro n. 
Wiagere. --. cceccccee 


seeereee 


e 

No. 26, Troy......1"4 in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 

WE ssecsesens ~--194 1n., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 

a 1 6¢: 2in.. 19¢ 
Tackle » Blocks See 


Pumps— 
Cistern.. eee ee eeereeeeseeeeee 
Pitcher Spout woreageegsocce eee 
Pump Leathers, all sizes. ....gro. 
ling’ | Fast Mall.. oceans 
Fine & Wal I Pitcher Spout. 3 


Loud’s Suction La U. H. Co... oe 20K 
Myer’s Pumps. Dow LBS. ...20...008 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Non- 


chokable, B. & L. Block Co..........20% 
Punches— 


Sisal, 
Revolving (4 tubes)...doz. $3.75@4.00 | Sisal 
Saddlers’ or Drive. 


» good. .doz. 65@70e 
Spring. good quality.. oe +e $1.70@1.80 
Bemis & Call Co, "8 Cast Steel ‘Drive. cons 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Check. ....0..++.2+ 
Bemis & Call Co. 3 Spring. 
Niagara Hollow Punches. 
Niagara Solid Punches... ee 
Spring, Leach’s Pat........... ooeel 5% 
Steel Screw, a & . Mit 4 wi ue 40% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., Saasade 
Tinners’ Solid, P.. . & W.Co., e oa. Ne 
$1.44 


Rai 


Barn Door, &c.— 


Door, t. Ti 
PD feck meee rB8.00 $260 $5.00 


(00 fee 
B.D. for WE Foe gy Oe 


00 feet......2-.$2 20 °2.70 3.20 
suing Door, Bronzed Wr't on, ade 
Sliding Door, Iron Purtated, .. 5g 
— Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
Cronk’s Double Braced Steel Rail, # 


Leet ON. T., 8100 tt. TV inch:.- $3.0 
Lanes ’ Standard, # 100 tt é 





Lawrence Bros’ ........+006 ie iti ¢ 
McKinney’s None Better.......... @ ft. 3¢ 
McKinney’s Standard. # ft. Sige 


Moore’s, Wr’t. a eoeeeee DE 
Btowell’s Steel Rall, Plain ......00...01 


Rakes— 

aug 3 1, jens List: 
ast Steel.....ccccce eosess 0R5E2% 
Malleable....scccce. revecouor a 


‘ort Madison Red Head Lawn. ....83.25 
ort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 00 


Rasps, one 


Dine. -cavcceoess Soeccevcnccscssesons 
Heller Rroe, ........000 cccccece 6OR10& 0 
New Nicholson Horse Rasp.. 1 FOR1OR 
See also Files. 
Razors— 


Fox Rizo", No 42, SP Pets , $10.00; No. 
44, $12.00; No 8 Platina, $12.00. 
Razor Strops— 

See Strops, Razor. 
Reels— 
Fishing— 

Hendryx Aluminum, German Silver, 
Gold, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Populo 
and Salmon, Si > ‘Action, Mult: ply. 


ing and uadrup RE ef 
Wenerys 


eniryx Multiplyi and ) 

ae vy 3004N en 4 1p irk and ne 
904N,2004Pand PN, . OU2004PN, 0924 

and 0824N, 5009N and PN......40&10% 


Registers— 
For pat on Mississippi River and 


Rlack Japanned... caceeeisosO@OMs 
Waite Japanwed., eee JI LIIS 
Bronzed Finishes, PI Rata oe 
Nickel Plated.. soeseecece 30¢:10% 
Electro Plated in B &c.. 50-10% 
White Porcelain. os sseescccece coLl% 

Pr pea Foe and Bronze Metal.. £0% 
lote — are quoted in 
servdore for her West. : 


Riddles, Grain or Sand— 


16 in. per dOZ........0000$2: 25 

17 in, per dOZ.... 000 0082.25 .50 

18 in, per COZ. ......00000$. 75 
Rings and Ringers— 

Bull rm 

2% 8 Inch, 

Blont,.....4..90.75 0.83 0.88 dos. 

Oommer....... 1.10 1.30 1.50 dos, 


Bite Rings ag Ringers— 
ils Rings.. 4 f0@S. 
ill’s Ringers, +: Ane = ibe 


oo ccccee ec cvedOSe 


sagg tse Os 10% 
Miscellaneous ...... 52 2340108 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 


Roasting and Baking 
Pans—See Pans, Rocating and 
Baking. 

Rollers— renee we 
Barn Doo ‘ mr sargent sist 60&10&10@70% 
Basile B = Barn Door Stay. “® doz. $1. 25 
Rope~ 


rib tess than the cnowing 
Rope Ns, par are for smait lots. ‘fol ° 
Manila, 7-16 in. and a on 


- @15%e 

Manila.........35-inch lb. .. @16 ¢ 

Manila. .4 and 5-16 in. 4 +» @16%Ke 
Manila, Tarred Rope, 1 

re - @15%e 

Manila Hay Rope Med’m. 1b .. @15%e 

7-16 in. and larger.lb. .. + Q10Ke 

cccceee cocece NSO: EDs. 11 ¢ 

Sisal Higa and “ieee lb... @11%e 
‘a ‘o 1 

Scag eottaascodied ---lD. .. @10%C 

rred, —_eoe 


Lath Yarn.....c0-++2eeW.0. Q@10 Cc 
Cotton Rope: 
Best, 44-in. and vy 1b. 8@14 c 
Med'm, Y4-in. and la ror 19 i ? 


r tie 16-n and M4 tne 1b. c 
‘ute » No. 1, in. 
— Ib... @7 ¢ 


jade pA No. 2, %4 in 
ee ee 
Wire BS 

List July 1, °99.... 00... 00++eeS0B84% 
Ropes, Hammock— 

Covert Mf *.Cv.....ccssee ccovecceereG Reh 

Covert Saddlery Works.......0.+++000.00% 
Rules— 

Boxwood. .75&10&10210@ a ~* 

Ivory .. SENENQUERENERSNS 

Lufkin’s Steel....... ececeesoncescoene 

ee Lae oe *eecceccce 1 Boaloe 

Stanley %. & L. © 


Boxwood, ..75&1081 0@75&10&10&104 
Ivory.....© .35&10&10@35&10&10&10% 


Saa lrons—See Irons, Sad. 
Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 
Sash Cords—sSee Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks-—See Locks, Sash, 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 









.. 50@50&10% 

ccoccece 50% 10@60% 

occcccscccce oceee BORE 

Mulay, Mill and Drag.... — 

BAW .ccccce @ seeeceres 40% 

WoO0d Saws .. ....c000 secceee- 40% 

Hand, Com: 8, &C.. o+0+40% 
omega ud and Tnserte + 


Pree eee 


Dicsson “Band 2'to 14 in: wide. 
D sston Baad ee Whrcccsdecce 
Disston Crosscuts............00 @45&10% 
Disstoa Narrow { “Sogsuantor 
Disstva Mulay, Mill and Deag........ £O0% 
Disston Framed Woodsaws.. Pty vhs 
Disstcon Woodsaw Hiades....40@40& 








a bane ly wee 4 
4 00. Ds. 120, Oa 18, 0.9.38), .. 
10 east 
Disston Hand Saws, Nos. 7. 107, 107g. 


2. , 0, 00, Comn’-ination.. 30@30&7 
‘on Compass Kyhol - god y vou Ting 


Duss 

Disston Butche Saws ana sin '+s...... 
85@35&7 

C. E. Jenni & Co.’s.......25KE@S0& 

Peace Circular ana Mill. oe. cecedd 





Peace Cross Cuts. list Jan.1,99.. - 00% 
Peace Hand, Panel and Rip. 00030% 
Richardson’s Circular and? Milt... 7°. 50% 
Richaréson’s X Cuts, list om, af "93, 


S10abs 
Richardson’s Hand. &c.,.... 
pee oA Circular Saws........... .... 





eo Shas eebbaded kawvaswancduh iw ehoan 

sci Ong as 
onds’ Gang ulay an rai 

Saws 15@45556 


Pee eee CC Ce Teer Terre ere 








Hack Saws— 
Disston Concave Riades..... eccccces coe 
Disston ecocccce a | 
oe a a ‘idgisoe toe 
Griffin’s complete............. 
°s Hack Sa Biades.. 
Saws and Blades...... ip&ioe 





Famil le Turnbull's, eevee oe-S0QS0L108 
Hatch’ Counter: 
Platform, 4 ib, by 4 1 bys - dos. $5.76 
Two Platforms, 8 ee 


Union Platform, Plain.. $80 eto 
Union Platform. Striped..$ 4 
Chatillon’s Eureka. . seccccecseccece 
Chatillon’s Favorite. . oe 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip: Scaies. 
Pelouze Scales — ~ pene Candy. 
Grocers’ and Postal........New list net 
“The Standani” Portabies Sotaae er 
‘TheStariard” R. R. and Wagon....50% 


Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle seovceeeOe $2.25: 4 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. 4 75: 
Ship, No. 1, doz. $3.50; No. 2. & 


Ad. estab Box Scra) R. & $3 5Q8 10 
ae Ne ee ane 
Foot W.E. Pratt Mtg. Co. Laces 


#doz. Zi. id@s1 25 
Screens, Window and 
Frames— 
Bonanza Window Screens. ..50&10&214% 
MaineWindow Screen Frames.40&10&5% 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. ....60% 
Porter’s Extension Window sere niOs 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen........+..50% 
Screw Drivers— 


See Drivers, Screw. 


Screws— 
Bench a ee 


Bench, Iron, .doz, 1 50@2.75 3 
M%, £ 2.855. Per + $3.85@3.50 
Bench, Wood, Beech. .doz. $3.50@2.75 
Hand, war cetccee -« SOQLOS 
Hand, Grand Raplds.............. ened 35% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag. sonenieiy — acs pe 1, 


0 A REE eS. % 
Hand Rail, list Jan. a 81. ae Rae % 


Jack Screws— 

Millers Fsils........... oscese ss OOKLOX10% 
Millers 7. IT iciaeaaieniesmnionll 0&1 

P &W soe tion 4 
ccccececerceus -60210@ 10&10% 

Machine— 
Liat Jan. 1, '98. 

Flat or Round Head, Iron, ...+++++50% 
Flat or Round Head. Brass. ..++++50% 


Set and Cap— 











~ Gg men Aad Svngaee -_ 
ce mers 00 055 

Pe Hd. Cop. coe cece ccncccoccoccechl 
Wood— 


List Jan. 1, 1900, 

tat. Head. WOR... 0 cescocccceeses®h 
Round Head, Tron,.....cccecceee.. 75% 
Flat Head, Brass... .cccccccccsceth% 
Round Head. BUG. cocecccconcestt as 
Flat Head, Bronze up ia Setgaioamee 
Round Head, BORKB 6000 coves s i578 
Drive Screws Aeneid jection’ 80% 

Note.—An extra 10 or 10@5% is 
often given. 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 


Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 


Seeders— 
Ralsin— 
Enterprise.......... se vcesseecceces st KQS0% 
Sets— 


Awl and Tool— 
li atts, 0000 
0Awls doz. 2.25 
Wood Hdle.. lh A e Tent rs 
indoe $2.50@2.60 
Atpen’s Sets,Aw and T 
No. 20, fi dos. 10. 00. 60% 10@6081085% 
Fray’s A in ve i a.. see. 1, $12; 2, 
ulers Falls Adj toot tidis, Woo't 
: No. 4, $12, No. 5, $18 .... 15&1 ibs 
Stanley s Excelsior : 
No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 $4.0 
30810g 908108708 
Garden Tool Sets— 


Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel gaa Hoe.. 
# dos......$9.00 
Nail— 


eee assorted.......g7r0. es 75 
CAGON....00: 20 -gro, 5 @4.75 
Knurled. Good.. ea 6.00@6. 

Buck Brothers. .... GOs TELOGE LS 
Cannon s Diamond Point, # gr. $12..25% 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup eceeccscons 

Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........4 .«..6634% 


Rivet— 
Regular list.............70Q@70@1085% 
eer 
Aiken’s Genuine. . doz. $4.50@5. 
Aiken’s Imitation .. “¥ doz, etter 
SSae’s Criterion........... sorce-ceceee4l% 
orccesceeee4O0% 
Bomin So.’s Cross Cut... 
Bemis & & Call Co.'s Plate.. on 


Bemis & Call S: Hammer. 
Disston’s Star and Mona ch... 





*, 








DI cccmmentncece ore an 

Wood . doz, $1.75 35 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & 1. Co.).....50&10% 

Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00............15&10% 
Shears— 


Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best . ves 2e$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
00 gro 


eee F18.00 16.00 17 e 

Cheap. «-- $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
— Trimmers, &c.: 

qual ity, ~~ eels on ODODE 

Fair. ay... we easeaee 100808 

2 Nickel 2277. 7ob 10168 

Tollors? Shears...... a 0% 

Acme Cast Shears... soeenes 


Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears.. “j-do@do & SS 





National Cutlery Co,, Nick! , & 10% 
National Catlery Co, En Hala, "7081 14 


Seymour’s, Jap.......... * & 5% 
Seymour’s Nickel. ete 
heacauoaieaiaia 


Seymour’s Tailors’ ‘Shears 
Wilkinson’s Sheep........ ARS ly cinta 








Wilkinson’s Hedge...... 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades ..20@:10% 
l M le Handles, Laid with Steel. 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, ay oF ag 
Niagara Snips.... 


BOP MIOUE SB. cccce cccceceseasees ** 4G@4ORE 


Pruning Shears and oe 
Disston’s Comnenes Pruning 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00.....25@ arson ig 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. z. S12. 00 


John T. Henry Mfg. Cinigent* 
Pruning Shears all graucs.. 5% 
Orange Shears..... Cecccccseacs *250&30% 
Grape +2 150& 10% 





paw “aSieassaie tos 
+ De - Co. . 8846338 
Seymour’s..... esseeee- 002102 10@70&5% 





Sheaves—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction SRS Morne. 50% 
Patent Roller...... &10@608 1085s 
Patent Roller itattietd’s. Sa nt’s list, 

sua geet 80&1087% 
ons 75% 


Wrighisvilie. Hatfield Pattern........ 


Sliding Shutter— 
Reoding Mi adavcdussbotcsers Toa iceres 


Miwarteccvectacacentvaecenel 60@60& 10% 
Sargent’s iist.: eoesseeees OOKS5QS5VIX10&5¢ 


Shelis— 


Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shelle, Empty : 
First uality an eee 
Club, Rival, Climax, 10 and 12 range 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
ase. ~— citmar, Ideal, 14. 16 ana 
(97.5 wt iat) .. ope 20&10&5% 
ome Rival, nan League, 10 oad 
Guredes: adas@acence yd 
eat ‘wew Rai id, Ideal, 
Smokeless, a 12, 16 and 26 gauge. 


‘eo e 
Trap a mated Lined, 10,12 16 and 
BG GOUNG since. cicccdccsecivc 10&5% 
ssaeene “siub, B ue Rival, Y~llov 
Rival, New Climax, 10, 12, 16 and 
a Rc aint ate mois. 5 
High nase, Nitro, Repeater, Defiance, 
New Victor, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge ? 
1 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder......... 


LORS: 
Loaded with Nitro Powder ° 


ses esees 


hOB108 10.85% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Factory Shipments: 
Horse and Mule, per keg..... sca 
Burden’s, all sizes............... o+ee-83.70 
Bryden, | Phoenix, Perkins, &c --""" § 75 


Dipmond State, Shoenberger, Crescent, 


Shot— 


Drop, up to B, ae bard 1.90@1.88 
Drop, up to B. 6-lb a e 
Drop, md larger, 25-1b, bag.. 


1.561 1,60 
Buck 4 pone vag oe 5-lb ‘ @ 35 
NEN naceusnesteh cine 1.56@1-60 


i... gr 566 





Shovels bc 


No. 2, Polished, Sq. or Rd, Point, 
or L Handle Ay ie D 


tet Grade, 2d Grade, 
Plain Back.. —— $9 60 
Strav B ack... 9.00 
Cleveland Pat’n io ry 9.80 
. Dh, 

3d 4th Grade 
Plain Back.... $8.70 $8.10 


Strap Back..... 8.10 7. 
a Pat’'n 8.40 4 


Black deduct 30¢ doz. 
Note.—The above are the regular Asso- 





ctation prices to small retailers, but 
Often shaded by jobbers. ~- 
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Tad ,; Tinned Fron.......0+0- doz. $0.75@1.25 | Eddy’s Steel...... ddicetweennamal 4052) India 2-Ply Hem: and 
Shovels and Tongs ' Tron, Porcelain Lined doz. $4.90@3.25 | Eddy’s Metallic. 7720-77. tite, * ‘Balls (Spe ing Twines 4 7. i 
OO eee 6085 @ 6048 10% Jennings’ Star.. .--# doz. x pire 1. 90 1 Lower list, 1800. Steel and aletall India 38-Ply Hemp, Ub. *Balis.” : -106 
ree 6045@60G10% King..........0- cvccccccesccsee M 2.00 | Lufkin’s Steel................ *Egiz~eane India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balis.. 
Sieves and Sifters— Staples— Lufkin’s Metalilo neice. S0RbE | 23, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, ¥-1b, Batis 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@12.00 | Barbed Blind........ ....--.lb. 9@10c| Thermometers— Mason Line, Linen, ¥4-lb. Balls. . .1,5¢ 
Buffalo Metallic Blued.S. 8. & Co.. # gr.: | Zlectricians’, Association list..75410% | Tin Case.......-- weeeeee ee BO@ROL10% > temameepneenes YarWb.Balls.35¢ 
1 4e16 ine 0 Fence Staples, same price as Barbed Coceccecccvccs covccscesccccoees ste 
$12.90 $13.80 i ire, See Repor 
Ns ccakccphesepserbenaite # gr. $10.00 | Poultry Netting ...... 4 ee 80810% Ties, Bale—steel. Vises— 
Electric Light. ......+02.+++++ ® er. $12.00 | Grand Crossing Tack Co.'s list....75&10% | Standard Wire........+....50@10@5% 
Hunter’s Genuine ....... es eee or. $12.50 BOB BOB ides stinphicescnss MQ....4 
aa guOd. ne) Pout SNe a5¢ | Steels, Butchers’— Ties, Wall— samnaamay*duune sean denies 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— SORE er ence Serer ere cececesee 40% | Cleveland, Steel............8 1000, $10.00 Parallel— 
Nest d, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. ew _ ~~ ee yeepese pesene esnsner 7 Tinners’ Shears, &c.— Athol Machine ‘‘o,: 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.75@0.80 | Nichols Brow 808 _ Simpson's Adjustable......+. ..+....40% 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... ~ 0 peeeriaes eee i at See Shears, Tinners’, &c. Amateur teeeeee steeeeeees eeeescees 00s 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz ....... 1.00@1.05 | Steelyards...............%5@%10%| Tinware— Be rcer rca rarer cas . 
h 
Sinks— Stocks and Dies— Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold here Kind i Si 
Cast Iron— Blacksmiths’ ........++00ccseeecees 40% | VOry generally at net prices. taeda gL SRS 
Low list 2.0. .00sc.000- hereon pwn geese sonnemnenneenes | Tire Benders, Upsetters, Masser's Clincher aes 
t.—The | list is now gene Vv tata etait minedeany ~ 2 Vn eee i ar See rere | « AITO 
used. but some jobbers use high list Little Giant. ae + ne See: &c.—See Benders and Upset- | Miller’s Falls. .......00..0..++4. low list 10% 


Wrought Steel-— 


Columbus Galv’d and Enameled, cons 
ere 8, Painted 45% 
& 


Oe CORR reed a weee sees eeetes 


++ 508 
Skeins, Wagon— 


eet TI, i n0>ss6snseccas 70@7010% 
Malleable lron....... LO 10@50% 
Steel x ssa sasees 2S QSORSR 
LL& B. Co. Steel eunennee coccccceces 
Slates— 
“D” Slates 508 10@50k 108 10% 
Unexcelled Noiseless Slates....... 
60k6 tens@soks tensh5S 
Wire Bound...........+ « - 40810@50% 


Double Slates, add $1 case, net. 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 





GEN... 05300000 sens enw L0@/0k 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
VOT NY... coscccccrcoccecccccccscescos 85&2% 
High Grade. .....ccccccccccccvececs 452% 
OO RRS TE 
rrr. 45225 
@overt’s Saddlery Works : 
Bate? oc. .cccescecsccceces wena ST 
EANDE . oo nccs00000 csoebnsese . CUKLOE 
Triumph.. corceee . 6O& 10% 
W.& “. T. Fitch Co.: 
Bristol PerrTTiTittiti Tt tt 
Eimpire. .......sce.ceceee goenpenens 50&5 
GACTIN ALL, cn ceeeceee 
National.... 5 
Perfect... 
Clipper..... 
Champion. . 
HECULILY......0000- 
Ps ene . ¢ 
imun 
Bord — Aa 65@65&'04 
Solia Swivel. + Ging “get "@H5& 10&10% 
nt’s Patent Guarded............... 
_ bisg@idageion 
Snaths— 
Bcythe ......ccesccccceccscccesees LEBER 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Soidering trons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
see Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Fiat Ware...... wevees JOL10@ 604 10% 
Wm. Rogers Mfg, Co. bo snendboneseee 50&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver .......+. o ceove MORI 

Wm. Rogers =. Se 
18% German 8S Ver... eocerccccesscs 60% 
Rogers’ Silver Metal........ 2222 60K10E 
Springs— 
_Baer~ 
Bam (COM) ....0c-ccceee oo sev eesecsescces 20% 
®@tar (Coil) «a ceehinabebien th: mpannadintane ill 


‘orrey 8 Rod, $9 in....# doz. i. 1061, 25 
“ery ’*s Nal, # doz. $1 

1 Sa ARETE A Mier 556 Doki bs 

Wiotor Coit RELIST -60£10@' rtrd 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 

in, and wider...Blk. Hf. Brt, Brt. 

A ied and Temp 5% 5% 6c lb 

Oil Tested and 

Tempered....... 
Oliff’s Bolster Springs.................. 3: 

Oliff’s Seat Springs............. #® pair 55¢ 


Eprinkiors, Lawn-— 
Eaterpr 
Philac at 

$15; 

Squares 
Nickel plated.. “{ List Jan. 5, 1900 
Steel and Iron.. 70@70k5Q@..... % 
Boseu ~ Hdl, Try Square and T- 

SEE; <tgcashanccti 608102 10@70% 
Iron Hal. “Ty. y Squares and T-Bevels. 

LO#10@L0& 104 10% 


a Try Sy. and T-Bevels....60&10% 
Winterbottom: ‘s Try and Miter. ..60&10% 
Squeezers~— 


Lemon— 


Wen 3, Common, gro., No. 0. $5.00; 
(0. 1, $5.75@$6.00 ; No. 2, $10.00. 
Woot. Porcelain 1 ined 


ice Sone deineke tes cceel 25@308 
phis No. 1, ® doz. 812; No. 2. 
3, $24 30% 


Creap.... prereenee $2. 75 
Gua Grade es $3:0003.00 | Chesterma 





Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 


Pike hifg. Co., list 95~96........... 3344s 
Cleveland Stone Co., list Nov., 93. 33i4% 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Hindostan No. 1,8 D...8¢ 
a oe tee eeee seceeece 83%@ 
Bes im SS HS, | ada 
Turkey Slips......... -$1.50 
Lily White Washita. .60¢ 





Rosy Red Washita... 


wm 
Washita Stone, Extra -50¢|S 
Washita Stone, No. 1.. .40¢ 3 
Washita Stone, No. 2.... ........30¢ ¥ 
REY WOT, .ccncsctesecdoves YU 7D 
Rosy Red Slips........ werececcoere 90¢ | 3 
Washita Slips, Extra.............80¢! & 
Washita Slips, gee 70¢| > 
Arkansas Stonc,No.1,3to5'4in.$2.8% | » 
Arkansas SeaRETS. 1 ‘S5'stoSin. $2.50 


Tyee Mills 


Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00. ........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
Enterprise..... Scnebaeee oeeesecesees 20@30% 
Stops, Bench— 
ES ee 15&10¢% 
Morrill’s...®@ doz., No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, 


$11. 00, 40&20% 
Stops, Window— 


4 eae wane 
DEERE Bcssccesece 45% 


Stove Beares~ 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish,Stove. 
Straps, Box— 
Cary’s Universal. case lots. 





eeeeerese 


soeseee20K10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, —< Points.... me 56 
Cast ~ made olished --0z. $2.25 
Socket... .cccosscoccecccces se G08. $1.76 
Stuffers, Geuseae- 
Miles’ Challenge, ® doz. $20. ..50@50&5% 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ S@25&74% 
National Specialty Mig. — list ~~. 


1, seeeeereees eeeeeeers 


I acks, Brads, &c.— 
List Jan. 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks: 


American Blued .......-90@90@108 


American Tinned. .......90@I0L10% 
American Cut Tacks 

85L10@85k 104-108 

Swedes Iron Tacks..... -»- 90@90L10% 


Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks, 
90820 


- 
Gimp Tacks...ccccesces 
Lace Tacks....... eee e ee INESO: os0dsen 
Trimmers’ Tacks...........80 10% 
Looking Glass Tacks ......70@70@10% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Rinse 
E256 
Hungarian Nails . "3085 15% 


Common and Patent Brads.... -7085% 
Trunk and Clout Naiis.. 

TERE QIEPIO“‘SS 

NoTE.— The above prices are for 

Straight Weights.* An oes 5s is given 


ters, Tire. 
Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
oe eo | eee ++ ++ 20@2K5% 
aw-— 
AMI DAW WA. .6.00ceccscvcccecsecess 40% 
Simonds’ Improved........ eccccesseddIRS 
Simonds’ Crescent........+6 seeee 25% 
Ship— 
ee coves coccet 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 





Traps— Game— 
Oneida Patten. oe cannes +4 
NG@WDOUSC..ccccccccccvccescccces «+ 
Hawley & Norto caste se: 3870 
Victor (Oneida Pattern) beaate F5@TIX LOS 
Star (Blake Pattern........ 65& LU@70&54 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood,Choker,doz. holes.9@10c 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 

z. $0.85@1.00 
‘ — oe Rat and oun Traps 
No. 1, Rat, # doz. $12.00; + nse ot oto 
No. 3, Rat, # doz. $5.50; case of 50 


No. 84, Rat, # doz. $4.50; case of 73 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case or 72, 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 15) 


Sehayters Rat Killer, No. 1, ® gr. $30.00; 
No. 2, @ gr. $380. 00; Mouse, No. 3, 

Mi nab ca duescoessenesicecembeses 50% 
Out a4 9” Sight, 2 aao: ato a ¥ doz. oes 

shor, $1. iso od Tinted, 


o. 1, 
$1.25; No. 2 4 


Fiv— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.......... 
doz. $1.15@1.26 ; gro. ' $12.00@ 14.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon 
Oz. "$L 25@1.40 : gro. $13. 60@ 15.00 


Trimmers, onli 
Bonney’s Hes. 2. O04 B...ccccccrsccesss 405 
Stearns’. : 


cccccccccceecccocococess BUS 
Trewele— 
Disston Brick ant A ennaiteccaied e000 30K 
Disston Pl: ‘stering........ cosccece 
D.sston * steuaard Brand” and Gar- 
GOR TOOWS. 2 cer cscccpeveascongeccced 
Never-Break .teel Garden Troweis.. 
gro. $7. 00 
Peace’s Plaste het 
Rose Brick and P ing. paeaensad 
Fee engbeMcPariia Pi string. aoniog 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 

B sl L. Block Co. 3! list... sd Gaiii el® 
ve C. vi 

win @ doz. $18. $18.00 


Tubs, —— 
ee, 


Galvanized, per ioe. $0 ‘0 wf 50 6.00 


ay ae med 8. 8. Meany 
. xe 10, $7. 
No 20, a 87.78: NO. 30. .cccceceeees- 88.25 


Twine— 
Binder— 
Carload lots f.0.b. New York, Phila 
delphia or Boston. 
White Sisal. 500 ft. to lb. per lb. 1144¢ 
Standard, 500 _ to ---per lb, 1144c 
Manila. 600 ft: t -per lb. 44e 


Ser ye 4 me. an extra 1025% on ap ionte. i 0 Ft to Puen per > 1534 
Miscellaneous— emo omer anal 

Double Point Tacks... ..S0d5@90e:108 Flax Twine BO 3B. 
No. 9 and %-lb. Balls..22c 26c 
Se elie © FR einiog| No. 12, '4and 1b Balls..19¢ 8c 
te seeeeteres eesce No. 18, 44 and %-lb. Balls..16c 19¢ 
Bee also Nails, Wire. Ho. 8 2h, one oe. Balls ite ie 

cos a 1 

Tanks, Oll Chale Line, Cotton, to-Ib, B 

Emerald, 8S. 8S. & Co..... ---. 30-gal. $3.20 20c 

Bmoreld, 8 & 8 90... covecce ° ry Caton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 ib. to 
Queen City 8. S. & Co., 60-gal...... 094.25 | A jenn Wonnninn E Balieta lh a 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin......40@10@50% 
ea Leather 

COL.... 


Ste eee eeeeeee 


eee HH Pewee tween 


MB. ccoscceceveeeeDb 


SESS 





7 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis tot . 


16c 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 29 
12@18¢ 


5% American 8 Ply Hemp, "T-. ‘Balis.. 


12@ 180 












jargent’s cand 
simpson’s Adjustable 
Snediker'’s X, L 

SS OREO 
Toles’ + apnea ted 
Trento 


Saw Filers— 


Bonney’ 8. No. 1, $13; No. 3, $16 .50&10< 
= »u’s D 3 Clamp and a, ? oy 


eS ae oeccesce rat 
Wentworth’s Rubber “Taw, Nos 
and 3 S087 


Miscellaneous— 
Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 
Vise paawnbovseeusvenen> envecvecesessoes -60% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


BT Bartesccccccvcceens 
187 Serles......cccvee 
No. 87 


sececececceeees++-H0 


eee “e0R54 
40% 


Ae Oee Oe Rear er eeeeeeesereree 


Waea s—Price Per M. 


by 
by 





3 
7 cccccccececcces sscccececs 
1 
9 


80c 
80c 
p ee etes seer eeeeeee+ $1.00 
and 10..... poectéenees SOD 
1.50 
1.50 


s¢s 3 6S 


RERER RED 


!B E..11 and larger..$1.7 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20 00: 


ety toto ytt hhh 


~* 
_< 
a 


Wagon Jacks— 

See Jacks, Wagon. 

Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 

8.S. & Co. Reduced List....,. ......40% 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 

Ground 


eoevcvooscoes 6087 14% 
ef EPPS eveeee CS@65L109 
White 


Ware: 
Maslin ae. 75B10@ 75h 10k 5% 
Boilers and 


Saucepans. ..55@55@5% 
Tinned Boilers and nell gag : 2 


55@ 5545 
See also Pots, Glue. aagneues 


Enameled— 


Agate Nick 1 Steel Ware,list July’99.40% 
Granite Ware, list Jan. 1, ’04, covtend 
uty I. ED scone Komeeposbithasscane ae 
Second ad ually, of Agate Nickel et 65 
Second 
rae oaluet0&i08105 
Iron Cla) : 


pe pered Ware, high aes. evcccccees 70% 
ncess Ware, t fal list........ 7” fe 


Mottie Ware, h ol 

Never Break Ename led... .6085@50810% 
Tea Kettles— 

Ceiequins Tea athens : P 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
very Spiders & G: axe 
at wary ie ties... meenpnechn man 
50k5@50E10% 





Porcelained “BO 
Never Break Spiders ard Griddies , 
Soild’ Steel S ide — idl 2 oRoE 
D = r bas 
Solid soe an __. oe a rhe 4 


Solid Stee are, Enameled ....... Pape 
ramen ria Hollow— 
William Rogers Mfg. Co...........40&19% 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc : 8 dos 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3.00 
Red Star, laun size, statio 
protector....... ' 25 
Double Zinc Surface : 


ey rom, family size, menue 


Ree eee tie eeereeere 


Single Zinc Surface: 
A a 
Wilbon, beat" wi Back ge “ 

tilated back 62:25 





eeeeee 


fO8e OOF eee e ee ee 


































































































































































January 18, 1900 THE IRON AGE 5H 
Washers— Weights, Sash - Stubs’ Steel Wire....... $6.00 to £, 40% | Bemis & Call’s: 
Ad ies ieee 
Leather, Axle— Carloads at factory......$21.00@... .. | Wire Ploture Cora. see Cord. A ae Sigel eh ee 
BOUA....008 sercee eos e+ -80810810@85% | Less than carloads at factory.. = Brigg’s Pattern........-+: -30&10% 
SE sis datkcoercgnnshens B5@S85L5K 2.00@.. +» Bright Wire Goods Combination Black. ...... 40&10% 
Coil: % 1 1% 14 Inch. parte Tere is a wide pe in | Iron and Brass, list July 1, 1899.. Combination ~~ 40858 
ie 18¢ tke 6c per 100 East and West. and some Foun- 802 10@ 304108 10% — oe -- 558 
Iron or Steel - artes’ are nam Kener a Wire Cloth and Netting— Merrick's Pattorn...... eees: seoeee 
Sipe BeRisens SNe. P5 aD ty #4 Well Buckets, Galvanized Galvanized Wire pe So Bindley Aucomatic.. 
In Seah ge my ve 3eoto tis dd t4c per} See Pails, Galvanized. Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft .. Ld oy LA 
Note —Jobbers’ prices ge ylower|} Wheels Well— Hadtiere Grade. te 18 an ei ©2 | eres is... rial cas sone panmnenenses 
ek Ee 8-in., $175@2.00; 10-in., $2.25@2.60; : : d. ft. S4GSe| Sod Anvdiies, 18.8 Wieck 30% 
Washer Cutters— 12-tn., $2.75@3.25; lh-in., $4 00@4.50 | Hardware Grade, 20 x 20 mesh. PRRTONOIE, xo ye cacesessennssoned ‘soaTdeL 
See Cutters. Washer. Wire and Wire Goods— aad eit sq, ft sasise StHSON'S. ........00e coerceceeecees oleuld 
Washing Machines— Brt, and Ann., 6 10 Sree nee P- ft 31403840 Wrought Coods— 
See Machines. W Brt. and Ann., 10 to 18..... 70@7085: te 4 Staples Hooks, &c., list March 17 ’ 
. Washing. Brt. and Ann.. 19 to 26 Galv. Hardware Grade, 6 to 8 mesh . 
Water Coolers— 724 85@ 7854108 2d FEU@GC | "V8. ee recervveresesrene - 
See Coolers, Water. Brt. and Ame oe i uitiaiee Wire Barb—See Trade Repor ‘ieanin Neck— 
= op'd a alv. 7) 62% B5: ire. Covert Sadtiery Works.Trimme’.60. 
"ere Cong and Galv., 10 to 18..65@ 65k? Wire, Rop o-oo Broa Covert Saddiery Works, Neck scone 
Tree's New Ha'ter— No.1 ® doz, $3.45; | Tinned, 6 to Un. 20@ 705% Wrenches— OOBIOPS. 0.55550. cccsccactev evcbaed - 70% 
2, $3.70 ; No 8, $4.00; No.4. $439 | Tinned. 15 to 18.........67%4@67%45¢ | Agricultural.... ....ce0.-2++: 6@ ..-% 
sera afecv—Nos. lend 2, # doz.6t. 100 Aenediend Winco Spools. 1B axter’s gaat scasconabatgaicatusiees so&i0s| Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
3, $2.00; No. 4, $2.3 ve 10 Be bidcese | | K10&5&5&3% | Fort Madison’s Farmers bs 
Wedges- Brass, list Feb. 26, 96... @ 0158 | Gott chnis ‘Saiget &108585&3% a 
Oil Finish... .+...+00++++2.1b. h@4i4e | Copper, list Feb. 26, 96.0.2 ........155% | s Podkec (sight. eaboeh se nce— 
‘awe Finish...........22..B. bva@isge | Cast Steel Wire. corayeoccconceeses OO | AIRE ee arene w- BOR ORL0S | Sheet... seseeeee-eee seasseelb TKGQSO 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. aad 
Lead, Red, bbl bb! k Meer 18 Linseed, raw Calcutta seed.... @b5 
White Lead, Zinc, &c. ns G00 b oF orer. ac erg @ 6% ; inky | non gen REL 30 19 Std | Lard, Prime.......... ccoced donne 
Lead, Foreign white, in Oll..... 734@ 956] Tots less than 2 Lard, Extra No. 1.....0+00. ..+.40 
Cead, American White. in Oil: sone eee ON ete wocarecnn ne © T | Reem. harm... Gis | Lard. No.1.......... apanenes 87 @88 
pe ey py —euabendl -@ 83% 2 i] and kegs: - Sienna, Raw... 0 tr Cotton-seed, Crude..... seseoses BE, @ 
Lots less than 500 D..........- OT |. fee este Boe Bn > OS S| Feaee. Sarat. % Sia | Cotton-seed, Summer’ Yeliow, oe 
Lead, White, in oll, 25 "tin Cane tees than BOO Bivcow-ces +3 @ Z| Umber, Rew ee ree 188 @40 
pails ‘add to lhe pene @ % Gener, Kear oer <e nee 3 @ 24 Umber, Burnt.....-.sc0ceeeeeeee 9 @ ‘Suininer Yeilow. T 
White, in oP 1244 D tin Geen’ hn soos Se Miscellaneous. off pea P oven) Gee 
pails, add price......... ae er, American ... # ton $10.00 15,00 r 4  918,00990.00 eeeeee oo eeeeee ” 
White, in oll 1 to 6 Orange Mineral, English.. ® BD 94s@12 pod taba Aenea te ot socpacchsessbote<® VG 
sorted tins, add to keg price.. .. @ 1 range Mineral, French........ 1GO1l6 Bar: conaeele E ay 0@10.00 Reamagions, 20 
Lead White: Dry in bois o.0o / Oranne 6 ao a AR. ceves 94g@12 : Ghatk in bu ” ~ghanaan wus itte ret 
Lead. American. Terms: «on ots of Red. in dian erican ..., r: @ 4 Chalk, inbbis .....#100 "35@ . 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, o 2% for cash if | ROq’ Tudian’ Anori cornnces SUD $9 hina Clay, English..@ton 11.00@17.00 
id in 15 days troin date of involee Rot’ Torey Endl. cooeee 8 @ 8 alt, Oxide.-...#100 ® 2.00@ 2.10 
z “yr 4 -. 0D 4K@ 5 Tur! ey, nali h..... iene @)0 t, Oxide...... 100m 42@ 52 
Zine, P ponnreonen: of eer me Bee O10 eens Common. © Sao: 
Zine, Paris, Green Seal Red, Fonetian, Ammer. # 100m. Bose’ 10 | Whiting, Gilders...... ves 54@ . 
Zine, Antwerp Red $ Red Venesien. 5 mh, -1%@ 2 | Whiting, extra ‘Gilders*. 58@ .68 
ine. STB @ Ot | Powdered...” ora i 34@6 | Putt 
Zinc, V.M.in Pop Sie Ital.. Raw, Powd.. tbs 6 y- 
os of * Sen oe Sienna, American, Raw........ 2 35 
lots less than 1 to Sie: By oo can, s Wasosers, 2'25 
Zine, V-M. in PoppyOli,Red Seal, a arms > ‘ 
lots of i ton and over....... 20 00 @10 Talc, French... ** 100 D 1 ae ko eponce 
lots of less than 1 ton....... GLU | Fare rea ws ore bk a 
DiscounTs.— French Zinc.—Dis- Terra Al French, # 100 “80 po 
counts to buyers of LO bbl. Sots of one of Terra Ae ee 2 eo cans, ° 
assorted %; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbis. Teare ai ae ~ ae ae eee b try Im Cans, 2 D.... cccccccccccccescecsces " 
ae had ag eel pa, on less than 16 Terra Alba, ye No.2..45 th In cans, 1 D..... Sccceccce secesevercce 5.00 aits 
Umber, Turkey,Bnt.&Pow.#® 2%@ 3 Spirits Turpentine. Olive, Italian, bbls. 
‘Dry. Colors. mber, Turkey. Raw & Fowd. ie $54 | In Southern DbIB.... .......+-. «+ @53i¢¢ Reatefoot, prime. . 
Black, Carbon.. sts es * ® 6 @20 Dobe A ee eeeees In mac WS rcceccecccecece «> OOS 
Black, Drop, AMEF....cccc+++- B4OS Yellow, Chrome..... Clue 
Black, POD, HAG-..oereneereene. 5 oe Vermilion, American Lead. Low Grade...+...........# 213 @15 | Mineral Oils. 
Dd Bd eee eer ereeeree erm on, nic’ | Vv x u @eeee 
@ & | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags....:; @70 | Medium Wiilte........c....cs00.14 @16 | Blacks 20 gravity, 25090 0018 | 
— lon, ee "30 ee aE osesseeee coves ae os Black, Si et) gear. iBeata —_ ia 4 
Rnwecnqecsnecéséséde sdoceuces 18 @15 lin er. i ht ~~ eee 
Colors in Oil. Animal, Fish adv Gylinder, light flitered.-.0.:.18 @ie” 
nima sh an ege- On 
Black’ Lampblack. . ‘table Oil Paraftine, 903 7 gravity...... 14 14 is 
: Blue, Chinese... Linseed, City. raw....... Paal.cs @54 | Paramne O06 sraviy = 8 
Green, oma, cclhiny on 5 @ 6 | Blue. Prussian....... Linseed. City, bo 55 @56 | Param Ko. 14% 
Green, Chrome, pure............19 @25 — Blue, Ultramarine.. reed Seiband West’n,raw51 @53 In small lots 14¢ ad 
The oldest in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machi and Metal Trades 
; ’ mery 9 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE. 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, - : - . ° . ~ - $4.50 a year. 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THIRD THURSDAYS of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 ‘& 
Dollar Edition, large number First THurspAy of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - 1.006" 
* t 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH. j 
ONE INSERTION, = - = = = = $2.40 SIX MONTHS, - - - - = -= $36.00 i 
ONE MONTH, (stimes) - = = = = 9.00 ONE YEAR, = = = = = w= «= 60.00 i 
THREE MONTHS, - = = = = = 21.00 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York (Main Office), - - 232-238 William Street, - - - - . DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs, 
Philadeiphia, - -  - Forrest Building, 117 119 South Fourth Street, - | - THOMAS Hopson, Manager. é 
Pittsburgh, - - . - - Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - - ROBERT A. WALKER, pag 


H. H. Roserts, Business Man 
Gro. W. Copg, "Resident Asso, 
HENRY SMITH, Manager, 


Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - j 
Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, - . - 


Chicago, JONI 8 oe 4s 
Cincinnati, e e . - 7 


St.Louis, - - - © = + Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - = = C.F, WiELanp, Manager, 
Boston, ° - - - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - ~ ° - WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager, 
Cleveland, - - - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - - - Ezra S, ADAMs, Maaager, 


BRITISH AGENCY : Office of Zhe Jronmonger, 42 Cannon Street, Clete: 


AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Buildings. 


Kemittances should be made by draft, poyabie to the order of Davip Wittiams Company, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O . Money 
Order on New York. When these cannot d, postage stamps of any country will be recei 

Newsdealers or Bookselers in any part of the world may obtain 7ke /ron Age through the American News ety A New York, U.S.A.; The International 
News Company, New York, U. S. A., London, England; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal. : 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-class Matter. 


| 
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17, 1900. 
The follow! . i 
ng quotations ate for small lots. Wholesale 
prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are 
IRON AND STEEL— given elsewhere In our weekly market re 
aay iron from Store— Sheet and Boilt— Com = 
ron: Duty, Round.0.6¢ # B; Februar. mon High a Brass. in.] in 
x in. round and sent Square,0.8¢® ® y 2. 4908. Nee aider than 26 | 28 oy in. a. in.|in.jin 
x eeeee . ne . - 
Brcyine % to 1 oe - | @ m 2.50@2.00¢ rin cents per pound, uding | #8 /30|82| 84/36} o0}a51 °° 
lto 1% in. round and u ‘ex be To No. 20 inciusive . < 
H $4 x6 te 1! square b ® m 2.60@2.70¢ x, Fos. 31,38, 2b. 2 a 24,| 40 re $ $? m4 -60 |.65| + 
x 16 ° e| | | | Lo] | | | Nos27ana 28 °7°777): -48 |.47 |.51 |.56 |.6 
Rods—54 an ah $8 ene. 3 5 ees. Woe q elg $3/8 € sala el, “ Nos. 27 and +f “1-33 [$8 [$8 1-33 1-82 83 o 
in x in. and} Cis @ D g 12) \e5l* |5 /8oloalg |os/84 3 "Special prices = 
8 10 34 a , sae nL 9.25% s |sls S8]5 85] gti eeles 5/28] © | peti el 36 sriaien Pts Sect nts. ‘4 
S Se Se Meveone veer veteveenunres abe! 8 1 8] & | ee /8<layle” oe p= look! § Non 98 to S6 inchanive. Dinncene eee 
1 > 294 in. E816 ia and 7 vrescee 8.40€ : o | 2 selSolehleolscis® Paes t from List... 
1 410 ze 6 in hicker.. eccee BBOG oa = 1* 19 2/8 0/48 folk s2/%3 od wi 
1 £0 114 1m. X 9 16 IM....o0..-00e-nserescessessoes 3.40¢ 3 sizlesly [a e]eelde] elses £ re in Colls List F = 
x > 8.50¢ @\< isla | el wernany 00. 1988. 
: 3 z ("ait [& ja els 
in Zz | Brown & Sharpe’ Co 
x $32 in ig me Ta the standard. high tow [enee 
Tees : ng, [Ins Tns. - | brass, | Drass. a 
eeessercoe cove 72| -eeree 22%4\e2k' 22 : 
134 to 2 codeeveersoseaesreses shpiekanpeshe 30 96 |22¢4 | 28(5 | 2874 |23 4 24 14 | 954 284631) All Nos. to N wot. atl 
Tid’ i it omar) | ae Eo #6 25 naa (3 2363/25 aiid srid|” | Above No. 1 ig No. inclusive... $0.23 |$0.27, |80.28 
(tnt sesseeseasssecusasenssessessesees $408 96 Ja) nn|20%5|22%4| ant | 2014 | ay 4] Go 17 ane Bo es amen 23'¢/ 274) 28 
5 lee To og] 38 | am] Sela stl ia ast a See 3) 8] 2 
* Burden’s Best” Iron; ” O. B.cc00 esenescee«s Y 3.10¢ a si 120/22 2244 |23%4|24 -26 30 7 
Purden's “H. B. & 8. ly ag 4 osesveccce Dd 3.60¢ “a Hrs ~ “ |aa¢ 22)4| 2314/2444) 263412914 | 3034 31 35 
“ ice “ Rm 3.40¢ S i20 | oof ~ m 3 27 x 2 36 
Norway Hare... # D 3.60¢ é "3s _seoleets 2345/25, |28 oe 36 | “40 
orway Sbapes.. -< ais © | 9 valaafelos$e| oats aa! ~ 33% 7 43 
Merchant Steel from Store— . a 2302064 \aa'4 283490 ‘46 at 
tle . = - 2334/2514 |30 152 62 
nyo ee Ay oy Aegean s.00tos.ioe| xe iss 244| 2354 25% 3054 |~— ‘ 55 | .67 
Best Cast Steel, base price in SOG. nine ve Se TO@4008 | 508 | na! sao] astsl asta 63 | “os 
enue ar eee ee) 2 Ue F 
small lots..... beso — ante pace & 6 yA con of a8 4 +) 
eoccccccceececccce fe eR 6 svees] 144/27 * . 1,30 
Soft 80 | 1.50 
SMON.. ..00020-c0008 Steel Sheets— Bolt Cop . 6 lach diameter and i’ +38 
seas BRR] RR Hess Pe] Seer ae Sete tt a ee | fe 
7) cameteiernaanssapidd i Miiccaieccaconacet Ut Coid or pper required to .60_| 5.75 
©. 10.s.0s0nsseese0e 8.80¢ | No. 20..........c0. 05 8 bbe | heavier. 1¢ # D per 14 0z, # equare py Discount, Brass Wire, 15%; : 
wecsess 8.8561 No. 28.... Shee | Cold or ov fre foregoing ootani! ¢ List Nove Lows r Wire, NET. 
Sheet 1 vieeee 8.65¢| — aqn Koll ~hehter tae pring Wire, 2¢ # mbe 
ron from Store. All’ Pollahed” Oopper D over the eo heaeiecaet than 14 oz. # ® afivence. 
Black. Bdvance over @ prloe foe Wide and | Cinder, 1¢ ® ® on Spelter— 
Common RB. G. Cleaned ein in. ennien Sain In Blocks or Pigs, 
en, 10 00 16 American, American over the price for Oold Rolled Gopper, * advance Spelter.......... 1¢#>D 
J ae nathoostomseneetios-conced 
Hos. 17 to 21 oe pcan 414 cecves 3 806 , Planished Copper— Zinc. 5u@5sig¢ 
Nos, 25 and 26 3.408 ¢ # ® more than Polished Co; Duty: Sheet, 2¢ 
BIG, BT...0000. ; 8 2.45¢ Co —. 600 ® casks.. v2. 
ees sede ot he Bottoms, Pits and Flats w20eee0e 00% | POPB «00+. s000. +000 8@8KE 
sent tees 3. 5 re foot — seers 
«Russia, Pianished, &c. | ita anga as on ta aguare foot # Duty: Lead. 
ee ne. I ghter than 10 oz oD ose Shoo fgee bet OM Bee © 
nent one eccccescccccccccecoscesosccces # Dm 10%¢ Seeks 8 in. » wee American Pig. Db. DB. Pipeant 
ALES ® @ A, 103g¢: B, 9%¢, n icles over 18 ‘in. 8 in. diameter, 26 #  addit'onal. pernden-eonpsieonnpemseneen.abascill 
Gal , net. ttoms, not classed as Co Pipe (fuli lengths), subject 1 @ Side 
alvanized. pper | pj engths), sub ect 16 disco eeenens oan eaaacaee 
2 Bye Hard an eer, Wire— Tint Lined Pipe, subject ect to dt isi + aaa sd 
BD rawn— uge Bloc sco seseeeee oT 
¥ 2, 13g % Hos. . S090 606 9 and 10 nee r Sheet Tin Pipe, subject to discount 204. ae het “iat 
MI Biss = | Mos..cccoce 18 vd “ae #'D adv Sheet (cnt rolis (eubject to d'scoun IB enor 4 
“yl iests [N ¢ Me 5 — Lead in exchange, 44¢# BD." ioe 
cas .& DB, 17'S O8..crere t 18 4 134¢ ® ® adv. 
# D190 16 ‘ 2  parradls 
NSo in. 1¢'@ B higher. # b, 21¢) 2 poatishna ~ 24¢ 284¢% D adv. ve i Gomentens.. Solder. : 
Foreign Ste = | Stan s Brass Tubes— Prices of Sol sovoosene cope censcccss LOD ISS 
eo from Store— dard always Stubs’ s ces of Solder indicated sesarseees LOG LNG 
—~ Cast . . a4 aoe ongees. wots gauge, unless otherwise according to composition. by private brand vary 
Swaged, Cust... b 1649 @ 17 — 2 et. Outside D 
Bost DOUDIC SHOALS. ..cccccccecsccccccccccesccee * ® 16 } Stubs’ wet Antimony— 
Blister, 1st quality # Di4 W.G B. & S. |, D 
rman Steol, Best $a git be 5-16) 967-16) % 9-16 96 «1% Cookson. uty, Me # ib. 
Qa quality... | Es ee # ® 10 ¢ ear —_ ihe wie z | 1%) 1% areas aasonmacesap eeeeceserevecces 
8d quall a sebessasesfpessnocnage erie g) eu | og blmmlalcle mS eo ny HlaUete 8 svccceeeeceeeeswceeceemnsemvane ser BLO 
ose daa ee] OB | OB SRE 39 99 s8a7) 95 | 24 neentonnonses sotenspassene cece 1 aN 
#2 is $| 3 ee 33 3s |soasissier| et | as] D Aluminum— 
7 Rae ¢ e r ~~] 43 \39 3 oe 3 x Sin “+ ica Crude, 8¢ # . | Plates, Sheets, Barsand Rod 
= “Titan! BD 7 1 os \40 35 34 3332 } 21N 8. 
meboon’s Chobe Se Eaize Wasi . 6r| 46 |42| 39 |3x|30| 27 | 20] No. 1 Aluminum ( ME wna. 
senesneyitt nn et reisd] 2 | ag Zens ems e| 2 ist temedting: Srmnoodover 095 pare, tm tngote 
, ui or \44 29 OB. wrecccecces 
eee at een ls ccnenstaseee oases: = = ~ 66) 5% |46 ro | % 3? 3135 34 32 | 31 100- lOts.........0++--- pees oe see teeeeeee sree » 87 
ening  saneshakonk Dwain en ¢ 33 2 71| 56 \48| 44 |42| 4x \40 path 36, 35 | 34 No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to b ¢ 
mmecccceccwee &] BR | BRIGG Bie Goce 2! & a"... Po 
— 3 46 39 lo ° 
Tin- at cz [86] 7x [se] st |49) 47 il #40) atl a oe ve +18 DB B4¢ 
naan dg pac Bars and Block. Free. - Copper Suenss ent Ghaian' id Mins eh a, Sag “| 45 Aluminum Sheet B. as. guug B 3. 
= 4 win 9Tg@ane iron ha. si Tube, 8¢ # DB additional | “74 including. A lin i ita. Soin: 
n Bars 26's@2z7e zes— nd ie 0-in- 
seeeceee 2744@28¢ %, : 16 2 Brass No. AS ¢ BD BDarcccce cocccccccccess # Db. RD 
Tin Plates— 86 82 20 8 af 21 Bf 21 8 43 en 2: a ge Me 
American Charcoal Piat fades heat or Gilding Tu 23 25 27 ayee No. 2 eo eesecceee eeverercccsces "46 46 “49 
Calland Grade: lates. bes, 3¢ # D add : ee > ee 
IC, 14 x 20 Brazed Brass Tub meres 47, bh cba 
1G, 14 X BU ss ssesescsssseesssssssensenses a (To No. 19, inclusi ubin Sy. coh. oe 
ee oa cele we.) Feb. 26 1896 —° oo ‘2e 
Fe 16 BB8 .anseen-- wed Sharpe’s gauge standard. as by ea 
4 abe oe RRMA alee eee 2 - 5 7 ° 
aliaivay Grade a anpabeien ee ee n Round Tube, in. up bo 2 in... Rote. Lot 49 160 ‘6 
1G, + Ay cocees 8.0 “ a iad | {= perwceenamn oasd Br: te ee than 50 ® 5¢ ® ® extra. 64 77 
v 14a 90.07 Or evcccccceccocce ereecerececece “ = re, B. & 8. G 
} cs aueusbstweessnes seve eaebae ies mebanenees mm si “ Larger than ¥o. ¢. eb 40¢ | No. iS 
merican Coke Piates—B soe 7.25 Pa es * - ¥ to No. 10..% Bb -ivee | No 1 
e 14 x20. essemer— . sale o sb eeeeeerreres: ai Ne. q.. 
.... 108 B. soos $5.30@5.4 * pa 3-16 = 4, +4 SE oces eos “em dnge| N° to 19 
+ #5.3005-40 | smaller than ¥4 inch... NO Le eB a Bee | N 
American Terne P! — Over 9 inch to 3% apabaeopesbnonesiene #1No. Steccss22s22 
Ix, wo xf vsets aint d ates— a0 Over 3 inch to Sie iii, his 2222. Old Metal 
Bie o-thetewenensvneemsenenes sony oove seve Proms) gna Os ts sceeses sescssececcvseoscese Dealers’ ais. 
| SS tage pene ea 200 m list r, advance on Brass List, 3 cents. Purchasing Prices Paid i 
IXX, 14 x 26 , American— ceessenapesecovoceopesnosses eavy Copper... » Fee Tork. 
IXX, 14 x 28. Roll and Sheet Brass— Light and finned Copper «000000220000. ooo B Bene 
Ixx! 14x31. ; it (Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.) Light Brass apeebinentnk oe setts sresesseenees ae tte 
seeereeee seves is:b0 Common High Brass eee aeseesrr ey 0 
. ° os Db 
Dury: Pig, Bar and Ingot and 0) Wider than in. | 32 | in, jin.jin.jin.jin.jin. Tea Lead 2 be 4 
Manufactured, 23¢¢ # Ib. Id Copper free | __ 824 including ARE 16} 18) 99) 32) 34 Une sowter > i¢ 
elas Ingot— Rou noluaive; |.22 i a en ee eee WN ie 
Ansoiin grade Gusting. -c.ccssessse sosseccwecc wed on. 35 Fi “Bol sal 3a 37 | Me Wrought Scrap [Om ....0..2. 2.1.2.2 gross 2 $6.05 
ee fos. | ee *311.38|.35|.38 Heavy Cast Scrap. neeeoipe ssssse grO8s ton rtd 
Siero 30/.82).34/.36 “39 Stove Plate De cccectais 6 see-eceee@ Gross ton itis 
tt IrOn....+08- stbbthasine doco ooo as ee $3.38 
ond r+} 
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THE “OLD RELIABLE” STAR ¥* BRAND. 


NEW CENTURY PATTERN. 












Mit 


TRADH MARE. 


* ROGERS & BRO. A- 7 


yl 
The New Century is our latest design and is made in the complete line of 
staple and fancy pieces. Send for Booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. ROGERS & BROTHER, 


New York: 9, 11, 13, Maiden Lane. 
Bo ss one 9999999999 SS9S5OSO BOSOSE 





WATERBURY, CONN. 





600 Series Tea Kettles. 





“ROME” 


NICKEL PLATED COPPER WARE. 


Tea Kettles, Range Kettles, Tea and Coffee Pots, Trays, Pitchers, 
Serving Dishes, Insets, Wash Basins, Wash Boilers, Tea 
Sets, Dippers, Cups, Stove Tanks, Cuspidors, Etc. 


COPPER AND BRASS SPECIALTIES. 


The making of Copper and Brass Specialties will be considered at all times 
provided the articles can be manufactured in quantities. 


Have you our latest catalogue? If you handle Nickel Plated Ware you need it. 
Write us and let us quote you prices. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO., ROME, N. Y., U.S. A. 





MARKET. $8 5 . 
? ae 3 on 
Send for Catalogue. oS @ 


SAGINAW, 


N. Y. City Office and Store, 290 Stewart Bidg 





- ee U.S. . 





RANKIN STATION, 
Pave U, S. A., 


GARLAND CHAIN CO., 





Coil Chain, Salt Colored and Galvanized, 


PROOF, CRANE, BRAKE LOG, &c. 
QUALITY, THE BEST. PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


Senses Galvanized Pump Chain. 


New York Sates Agents, HENDRICKS & CLASS, 150 Nassau St. 


NEW ENGLAND SPECIALTY CO., 
NORTH EAsTon, Mass. 


Sears Drivers, Can Openers, &c. 
ae Metal Punching and Nickel- 
ating. Mill Supplies, Stee! Springs et all kinds. 






















IRON 


JA Cc BRASS 
pie. GHAIN 


WE MAKE NOTHING ELSE, 


HALE BROS., Worcester, Mass. 


STPAKAViXt™ 








Woodman’s W 
oe PATENT oo 
a Ticket 

Punches 
aa Send for List of 500 Dies. Me 


eq@ R. Woodman Mfg. & Supply Co. + 
Bosten, Mass., U.S. A. 
~<4 EsTABLISHED 1872. 


ant 
CNL KeBE THT? 
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CARY'’S PATENT 
HINGE ax’ HASP 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Fruit Crates, Milk, Egg, Cracker and other 
styles of Boxes requiring a hinged cover. 


CARY MECC. CO. 


BY MAIL. 19 and 21 Roosevelt Street, - - NEW YORK. 


C.J.KimballCo K NI VES we—_—<= 


Bennington, N. iF No. % Round (Embossed) Hardwood Handle. 
U. S. A. 


SHOE, BUTCHER and KITCHE 


CARPENTERS’ DRA WING KNIVES, SCREW <= fie! 
SUPERIOR ee AUGERS pay wisi BITS. 

























Send for illustrated 
catalogue showing 
full line. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


SNHBiInks: MEG. CO., = oa ee FISH DALE, MASS. U. @. A. 
General Agents, J. H. Graham Co., 9% Reade Street, New York. Underhill, Clinch Co., 94 Chambers Street, New York. 


Merchandise from Sheriffs’ 


and Receivers’ Sales. Hi AM VI E R S , 


We are constantly buying entire stocke 
-of hardware at Sheriffs’, Receivers’, Trus- 
tees’, Assignees’ and Manufacturers’ Sales, 


Coe’s Pattern Knife Handle 
Wrenches. 

If you want wrenches of unquestioned 
merit, send us your order. Bar and head 
vmade of wrought iron, forged from one 
piece. Deep milled screw thread, opens 
“full, steel screw. Warranted in every 
~way. Note our low prices. 











We make the best line of CAST [RON HAMMERS 
on the market. All sizes and weights. Polished or nickel 
plated. Prices thelowest. If interested, see our goods and 


S1zE, INCHES: get our prices,—It will pay. 
6 8 10 13 15 18 21 


iit Nn T fLOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO. 
$3.00 8.50 4,00 4.75 8.25 10.50 12.00 NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


® Wrought Iron Steel-Faced Anvils 
constantly on hand. All weights, of ex- 
‘tra high quality. Brand new Wrought 
Iron Anvils; price per pound, gc. 


5 Sizes, in 
Our Catalogue No. 78 will interest 7 both in 
_. Itis full a valuable information Oatman = 


tended chiefly for wise buyers. Address galvanized. = Ae ANDY — 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., venient ene ene 2 HOOPS * 
West 35th and Iron Sts an any kind and have the hoop fit. : ao eons Oe eee 


These hoops are flared, and one 
CHICAGO. end punched, rivets included. 


They do away with the annoy- 7 
UNION BRAND SCREW DRIVERS, 00S. 
es, a th a worth of hooping. 


mes seaeien. 
tom tig Le For Sale by Leading Jobbers. 


feature, the 
‘ - pe 
<r" OATMAN BROS, Metina, Ohi, 




























| handle can 
be used as a 

"lever. Good sellers. Prices right. Also Leather 

Chisel Handles. 


UNION MFG, CO., Buffalo. N. Y. 





MOATMANS HANDY Hoops - 
SEOR}TUBS PAILS ORBARRELS.. 
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90202 TRIPLE 


t oo 


LIST 
$1.50. 





BEAM. 


ROLLER 
GAUGE. 


ACCURATELY GRADUATED, FINELY FINISHED. 


Three Beams Means Three 


Measurements. 


Ask your carpenter if that isn’t what he is looking for. 





GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 











| 
~ Trems From Norwalk. | 





} 
| 

For a few weeks past we have been directing remarks in | 
this space to the better class of Retail Hardware Dealers. 
We now wish to speak particularly to the Hardware Jobber 
concerning the line of Norwalk Locks and Builders’ Hard- 
ware. 

This is a most desirable line for the Jobbing Trade to 
handle, as it contains no duplicates, only active goods, con- 
densed and in concise form. A line which can be placed in 


them, and enable them, without being experts, to present 
intelligently, Locks and Builders’ Hardware to their custom- 
ers. 


: All Dealers know that the high quality of Norwalk goods 


is generally conceded. 





Norwalk Lock Company, 


Works, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Boston, New York, Baltimore. 











SDADIOWIT WI FT DAIS > IS 


£ HNL HDL SDL SSK FDNY 


the hands of your salesmen in such a manner as to interest . 
) 














66 Bat O- p w METAL — 
ta AEST, Sook FAUCE | 


a 

+ 

UP r = ) 1 : | ; 
e 


We are sole makers of the West Lock Faucet and 
ask you to send for our Prices and Catalogue. 


BOSTON & LOCKPORT BLOCK CO., Boston, Lockport, New York, U. S.A. 


Cable Address—Blocks, Boston. 



















wou For Sale by all 
TF Jobbers. 





Packed 
5 gross 
in a case 


THE 


J.R. CLARK C0., 


Sole Mfrs. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 





The Buyers are Women. 
500,000 sold last season. Sold by the 
Hardware trade. 


Patented January 8, 1895. 
' eq} Wo so0LIg 
pu JoTAOoYg pozesjyeni[i] 403 puss 


WIRE FLY KILLER. It kills, but does not crush 
the most delicate tinted walk fly aod not soil or mar 
J.F. BIGELOW, Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 


TWIN 
BUNG 





rom barrels 
of oils, syrups, 
paints, var- 


used always 
Send for 
pamphlets 
and prices to 
the trade. 


Cheapest 
spout on the 
market. 





MIDDLETON & CO., 215 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAFETY FUSE. 
ENSIGN, BICKFORD & CO., 





Simsbury, Connecticut, 
Uv. S&S. A. 
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hicago” Autograph 
Time Recorders. 


Give Absolute Secur- 
OP ee 2 ity te 
F Your Pay Kolls. 





The employee registers 
by SIGNING HIS NAME. 
The Recorder PRINTS the 
TIME opposite the space 
for signature, and where 
IT CAN BE EASILY SEEN 
while signing. 

A PERFECT means for 
keeping CLOSE TIME on 
PIECE or JOB work. 

A system that CANNOT 
BE BEATEN. 

The “CHICAGO” is the 
ONLY RELIABLE AUTO- 
GRAPH RECORDER 
EVER made. 

We also make a KEY 
RECORDER. 

WRITE FOR CIRCU- 
LARS. They tell all about 
both kinds. 


Chicago Time Register Co., 
1212 Fisher Building, 
Me CHICAGO. 





What You Need 


is a cash system that will enable you to 


know 
exactly 
what 
you 
are 
doing. 


We wilitell you what we have if you will 
write for illustrated catalogue. 


HOUGH CASH RECORDER CoO., 
Indian Orchard. Mass., U. S. A. 








Warren’s New System 
Screw Cases ano 
Portable Sectional 
Shelving. 









Shipped to All Parts of the World. 


Twenty Different Combinations Described 
and Pri iu Circulars. A copy mailed to 
Dealers (without charge) on request. 


MADE BY 


J. D. WARREN MFC. CO., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 
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S 3 THE Simplex Time Re- 2? 
: _ fi corder requires no bat- ° 


: a teries, ink-ribbon, checks, 
: f cards, keys or tape, but is 





simple, sensible, conven- 


: ient, durable and rapid. It 

5 is sold at a price you can : 

° afford to pay. Send for § 
latest catalog and price- 5 


list. 





HEYWOOD BROTHERS AND 
WAKEFIELD COMPANY, 


New York, 195 Canal St. 
Chicago, 272 Wabash Ave. 
Gardner, [lass. 
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GLOBE GARD 
INDEX SYSTEMS 


Provide the only simple 
perfect means of recording 


QUOTATIONS MADE AND RECEIVED 


They are elastic, compre- 
hensive, convenient, per- 
petual. Equally adapted 
to many other uses. We 
ship on approval and pay 
the freight. Send for cat- 
alogue No. 31-E. 


The GlobeSWernicke Co: 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. Boston. 


Makers of ‘‘Elastic’’ Book-Cases, 
Filing Cabinets, Office Furniture, 


























IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ASK US 


How to file catalogues, quotations and every class of data, with no more trouble to 
file than to throw in the waste basket, and as easy to get when wanted as 


though in your vest pocket. 
FOLDING PAPER BOX CO., South Bend, Ind. 


—THE ART OF SELLING. 


By F. B. GODDARD. 12mo. Flexible Cloth, 60 Cents. 








In this book the author lets the reader into the secrets of the accomplished and successful 
salesman, illustrates his tact and finesse, and tells how he masters men; but beyond this, the work 
embraces much information which will be instructive and useful toall classes of business men. 
Besides suggestions to buyers, it contains chapters on “Changes in Business Conditions and 
Methods,” ** Salesmen’ s Compensation,” ** Retail Merchants and Salesmen,” “* Saleswomen,” “‘ How 
to Read Character, with a collection of clearly and tersely put important Legal Principles and 
Decisions Governing Sales, Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, by 


DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 232 William 8t., New York. 








